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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  TO  THE 
HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

[^Remarkn  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Newton  High  School 
Building^  Feh.  22ndy  1898.] 

PRES.  WILLIAM  J.  TUCKER.  LL.  D.,  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE,  HANOVER,  N.  H. 

I  TAKE  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  speak  briefly  upon  a 
subject  which  has,  I  conceive,  a  social  as  well  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  significance  —  namely,  the  increasing  value  of  the  local 
factor  in  the  higher  education. 

The  higher  education  in  New  England,  as  afforded  through  our 
colleges  and  univereities,  has  been  more  representative  of  schools 
and  families  than  of  communities.  It  has  been  thoroughly  demo¬ 
cratic,  but  it  has  not  been  evenly,  though  it  may  have  been 
widely,  distributed.  The  growth  of  the  High  School,  both  of  the 
village  and  of  the  city,  has  proved  to  be  a  most  timely  corrective 
of  this  serious  weakness  in  our  New  England  educational  system. 
Other  values  are  of  course  to  be  put  to  the  credit  of  the  High 
School.  I  shall  refer  to  some  of  these  before  I  close,  but  for  the 
most  part  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  effect  both  social  and  educa¬ 
tional,  of  the  High  School,  viewed  as  the  school  of  the  commun¬ 
ity,  upon  the  higher  education. 

Secondary  education  in  New  England  is  going  on  chiefly  under 
three  types.  First,  we  have  the  old  endowed  schools  like  Phillips 
Andover,  and  Phillips  Exeter,  schools  which  have  the  advantage 
of  noble  traditions.  These  schools,  and  others  of  this  type,  were 
founded  not  only  in  consecration,  but  in  a  far  reaching  sagacity. 
They  were  intended  to  lie  more  than  fitting  schools,  and  have  for 
that  reason  perhaps  become  the  better  fitting  schools.  They  have 
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a  wide  constituency,  some  of  tliem  have  a  national  reputation. 
They  draw  in  part  mature  students.  Though  not  self-governing, 
they  represent  the  largest  degree  of  independence  on  the  part  of 
the  students  compatible  with  good  order  and  legitimate  authority. 
They  are  the  New  England  counterpart  of  the  great  secondary 
Schools  of  Eingland,  not  a  reproduction,  hut  a  distinct  outgrowth 
of  New  England  conditions  and  character. 

Then  we  have,  as  a  more  recent  contribution  to  the  secondary 
school  development  of  New  England,  the  school  which  is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  the  rare  personality  of  some  man  born  to  be  a  master, 
able  to  impress  himself  and  his  ideas  not  only  upon  his  pupils,  but 
also  upon  his  associates,  and  so  able  to  found  a  school  in  perpetu¬ 
ity.  And  it  should  be  added  that  most  of  the  schools  of  this  type 
have  come  in  under  the  auspices,  though  not  I  believe,  under  the 
direction  of  the  church,  which  has  shown  remarkable  insight  and 
skill  in  the  art  of  secondary  education.  Examples  of  this  ty})e 
are  the  Groton  School,  and  St.  Paul’s,  at  Concord,  N.  H.  Tliese 
schools  are  characterized  by  their  power  to  educate  through  their 
ideals,  both  social  and  moral.  The  pupils  are  under  complete 
control  for  all  the  direct  and  indirect  uses  and  influences  of  a 
school.  The  training  of  the  home  goes  over  irito  the  school,  but 
the  master  occupies  a  larger  place  than  the  parent.  He  brings 
the  pupil  under  a  carefully  devised  system  of  control  and  inspira¬ 
tion,  the  object  of  which  is  to  deliver  a  well  bred  and  well  trained 
scholar  at  the  door  of  the  college.  The  constituency  of  tliis  type 
is  largely  outside  New  England,  but  the  type  is  a  distinct  and 
interesting  contribution  to  the  secondary  school  development  of 
New  England. 

And  then  we  have  as  the  third  type  of  secondary  school  educa¬ 
tion,  the  High  School,  the  school  by  distinction  of  the  community. 
Many  schools  of  this  type  have  their  great  traditions,  their 
characteristics  that  is  as  well  as  age  —  like  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  the  Roxbury  High,  and  others  in  this  immediate  vicinage. 
Some  of  them  too  have  received  in  their  formation  or  in  their  his¬ 
tory  the  stamp  of  some  great  master,  and  the  impression  then  re*- 
ceived  has  become  an  ideal.  Hut  as  schools  of  the  community 
they  must  soon  or  late  take  the  fortune  of  the  community.  The 
essential  variation  between  them  is  determined  by  locality.  We 
cannot  stop  with  any  classification  which  takes  account  simply  of 
good  teaching  and  poor  teaching,  of  large  equipment  or  scant 
equipment.  We  must  go  deeper.  We  have  secondary  schools 
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which  represent  the  new  social  wealth  of  the  suburban  commun¬ 
ity,  others  which  represent  the  new  physical  wealth,  the  wealth  of 
the  raw  material,  in  our  manufacturing  communities,  and  others 
which  are  recovering  the  almost  lost  moral  wealth  of  our  old  rural 
communities.  The  High  School  of  any  community  is  altogether 
dependent  upon  the  sense  of  citizenship  in  that  community.  The 
head  of  every  family  stands  in  a  two-fold  relation  to  the  school, 
as  a  parent  and  as  a  citizen.  As  a  parent  he  has  the  option,  if  he 
has  the  means  to  gratify  it,  of  sending  his  children  out  of  the 
community  for  their  secondary  education.  As  a  citizen  he  has  no 
right  to  allow  the  secondary  school  to  remain  in  such  a  condition 
that  he  is  obliged  to  send  his  children  elsewhere.  When  he  has 
fulfilled  his  duty  as  a  citizen  in  making  the  secondary  school  of 
his  community  a  proper  place  for  the  education  of  his  children, 
then  he  may  exercise  the  surplus  right  of  a  parent  in  sending  his 
cliildren  wheresoever  he  will. 

But  this  is  not  a  homily  on  the  duties  of  citizenship, —  I  go  on 
to  speak  definitely  of  the  effect  which  the  High  School,  viewed  as 
the  school  of  the  community,  is  actually  producing  upon  the 
higher  education. 

The  effect  is  distinctly  manifest  in  these  three  points  : 

1.  It  is  introducing  a  new  and  valuable  constituency  into  our 
colleges  and  universities.  Ten  years  ago  Professor  Palmer  of 
Harvard  wrote  in  his  treatise  on  “The  New’  Education”  — 
“  Although  Harvard  draws  rather  more  than  one-third  of  her  stu¬ 
dents  from  outside  New  England,  the  w’hole  number  of  students 
who  have  come  to  her  from  the  High  Schools  of  these  states  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  the  last  ten  years,  is  but  sixty-six.  Fitting  for 
college  is  becoming  an  alarmingly  technical  matter,  and  is  fall¬ 
ing  largely  into  the  hands  of  private  tutors  and  academies.”  Of 
course  no  such  proportion  as  this  to  which  Professor  Palmer  re¬ 
fers,  held  good  within  New  England.  But  w’hatever  may  have 
been  the  relative  number  of  students  entering  Harvard  ten  years 
ago  from  the  High  Schools  of  New  England,  I  am  sure  that  the 
proportion  now'  must  be  much  greater. 

The  two  active  causes  which  send  students  to  college  are  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  incentive.  Opportunity  represents  those  who  could 
not  otherwise  go.  ’Incentive  represents  those  who  would  not 
otherwise  go.  The  High  School,  as  the  school  of  the  community, 
stands  in  an  increasing  degree  for  both  opportunity  and  incentive. 
It  is  distributing  these  active  causes  over  a  wider  and  wider  area. 
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It  is  putting  them  at  work  in  all  localities,  avoiding  waste,  and 
ensuring  contact. 

In  some  cases  the  High  School  acts  as  an  incentive  simply  by 
taking  the  place  of  some  other  incentive.  Those  who  are  reached 
in  this  way  I  do  not  reckon  among  the  new  constituency.  The 
new  constituency  consists  of  those  to  whom  the  High  School 
stands  for  opportunity,  and  the  only  opportunity.  Our  colleges 
are  becoming,  therefore,  through  the  agency  of  the  High  School, 
more  and  more  representative  of  the  entire  population.  Tliey 
have  always  been  democratic :  they  are*now  becoming  thoroughly 
representative.  Through  the  gateway  of  the  locality  the  sons  of 
every  race,  and  religion  and  occupation,  find  their  natural  path  to 
the  college. 

And  I  would  emphasize  the  value,  as  I  have  emphasized  the 
newness  of  this  constituency  which  the  High  School  is  creating. 
If  we  are  to  maintain  the  necessary  proportion  of  rare  and  great 
men  we  must  keep  all  the  ways  open  back  into  the  remotest  re¬ 
gions  of  human  nature,  where  nature  it  may  be,  is  doing  her  most 
virile  work.  Who  knows  where  to  look,  how  far  back,  or  how 
far  down,  for  the  next  statesman,  or  soldier,  or  discoverer,  or  poet. 
No  more  can  you  tell  where  to  look  for  the  next  scholar.  Scholar¬ 
ship,  in  its  own  interest,  like  everything  else,  must  keep  the  way 
open  to  the  unknown  sources  of  genius.  I  commend  to  you  the 
word  of  Professor  Mai-shall,  in  many  ways  the  broadest  and  most 
far  sighted  of  our  political  economists  : 

“  The  laws  which  govern  the  birth  of  genius,”  he  says,  “  are 
inscrutable.  It  is  probable  that  the  percentage  of  children  of  the 
working  classes,  who  are  endow'ed  with  natural  abilities  of  the 
highest  order  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  children  of  people  who 
have  attained  or  have  inherited  a  higher  position  in  society.  Hut 
since  the  manual  labor  classes  are  four  or  five  times  as  numerous 
as  all  other  classes  put  together,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  more  than 
half  of  the  best  natural  genius  that  is  born  into  the  country  be¬ 
longs  to  them :  and  of  this  a  great  part  is  fruitless  for  want  of 
opportunity.  There  is  no  extravagance  more  prejudicial  to  the 
growth  of  national  wealth  than  that  wasteful  negligence  which 
allows  genius  that  happens  to  l)e  born  of  lowly  parentage  to  ex¬ 
pend  itself  in  lowly  work.  No  change  would  conduce  so  much  to 
a  rapid  increase  of  material  wealth,  as  an  improvement  in  our 
schools,  and  especially  those  of  the  middle  grade,  combined  with 
an  extensive  system  of  scholarships,  which  should  enable  the 
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clever  son  of  a  working  man  to  rise  gradually  from  school  to 
school  till  he  had  the  best  theoretical  and  practical  education 
which  the  age  cait  give.” 

2.  A  second  effect  produced  by  the  High  School,  the  school  of 
the  community,  has  been  the  broadening  of  the  scope  of  the  higher 
education  —  at  least  of  the  college  curriculum.  The  old-time 
relation  of  the  college  to  the  secondary  school  was  that  of  an 
accepted  domination.  'Fhe  secondary  school  was  assumed  to  exist 
not  only  for  the  college,  but  to  perpetuate  the  traditional  aca¬ 
demic  system.  What  the  college  said  ought  to  be  taught  was 
taught,  and  without  question.  Tlie  subject  matter  of  the  new 
education  found  its  way  into  the  college  partly  from  above, 
through  the  investigations  carried  on  in  the  universities,  and 
partly  from  below,  through  the  growing  demands  of  the  High 
Schools  which  could  not  ignore  the  educational  conditions  out  of 
which  they  were  born.  The  first  concession  which  the  higher 
education  made  to  these  demands  was  the  establishment  of  the 
scientific  school  side  by  side  with  the  college.  These  schools 
when  established  were  on  a  lower  grade  than  the  colleges.  The 
endowment  of  them  in  some  cases,  I  am  sure  of  the  fact  in  regard 
to  the  scientific  school  connected  with  Dartmouth,  stipulated 
that  connection  should  always  be  made  with  the  public  school 
system  of  New  England.  This  meant  that  the  requirements  for 
admission  should  be  adjusted  to  the  actual  teaching  of  the  public 
schools.  Gradually  the  High  School,  as  it  found  a  larger  place  in 
the  public  school  system,  was  able  to  advance  its  preparation  be¬ 
yond  the  requirements  of  the  scientific  schools.  It  offered  new 
material  for  which  the  colleges  made  provision,  unwisely  as  it 
seems  to  me,  but  naturally  in  the  course  leading  to  an  inter¬ 
mediate  degree,  a  degree  between  the  scientific  and  the  classical. 
And  the  last  result  of  the  expansion  of  the  High  School  has  been 
a  corresponding  widening  of  the  door  of  entrance,  at  least  at 
Harvard.  The  new  system  of  admission  to  Harvard  virtually 
makes  allowance  for  all  subjects  which  are  well  taught  in  the 
High  Schools.  It  has  always  been  the  contention  of  President 
Eliot  —  I  think  it  a  just  contention  —  that  no  courses  can  be 
framed  for  our  High  Schools,  which  may  be  supposed  to  fit  for 
“  life,”  which  can  on  the  whole  do  that  work  so  well,  as  the  very 
courses  which  fit  for  college  :  and  further  that  it  is  unfair  to  in¬ 
troduce  short  and  disconnected  courses,  which  must  throw  a 
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scholar  off  the  line,  or  bring  him  to  a  pause,  provided  he  after¬ 
ward  wishes  to  take  a  college  course. 

The  contention  has  now  been  justified  by  the  proposed  widen¬ 
ing  of  the  terms  of  admission  to  Harvard.  Thus  through  the 
natural  growth  and  expansion  of  the  High  School,  as  representing 
the  education  il  wants  of  all  classes  in  a  given  community,  the 
college  has  absorbed  into  its  life,  in  an  orderly  and  legitimate 
manner,  the  wealth  which  lies  in  the  new  education. 

3.  A  third  possible  effect  of  the  High  School  upon  the  higher 
education  is  to  be  deprecited.  I  refer  to  the  tendency  to  place 
the  graduates  of  the  High  School  at  once  under  professional 
training.  The  High  School  has  been  so  far  advanced  that  it 
meets  the  requirements  of  some  professional  .schools.  But  if  the 
graduate  of  the  High  School  can  be  admitted  to  the  professional 
school,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  can  afford  to  take  the 
privilege.  The  professional  school  may  care  only  for  technical 
qualifications.  The  man  himself  has  other  interests  at  stake;  He 
has  l)efore  him  the  privilege  of  being  an  educated  man,  as  well  as 
of  being  a  technically  trained  man.  The  question  is  not,  can  he 
satisfy  his  profession,  but  can  he  satisfy  himself,  and  those  larger 
requirements  of  society  which  are  not  bounded  by  one’s  profes¬ 
sion  or  business.  I  know  the  reply  —  “  One  cannot  afford  the 
time;  the  process  is  too  long.  The  High  School  delivers  to  the 
college  at  ninetee*!!,  the  college  to  the  professional  school  at 
twenty-three,  the  professional  school  into  the  world  at  twenty-six, 
or  later  if  one  is  to  be  a  specialist.  That  is  more  time  than  one 
*can  afford.”  With  the  privilege  of  making  an  exception,  I  must 
deny  the  premise.  As  Horace  Greeley  replied  to  the  man  who 
demanded  a  job  of  him,  on  the  ground  that  he  must  live  — 
“  That,”  said  Mr.  Greeley,  “  remains  to  be  proven.” 

Why  should  one  take  less  time  to  enter  upon  those  callings 
which  are  preceded  by  what  is  known  as  an  education,  than  to 
enter  upon  the  callings  which  are  preceded  by  an  apprenticeship? 
Mark  Twain  has  stated  the  present  business  situation  in  the 
aphorism  —  “  No  occupation  without  an  apprenticeship  ;  no  pay 
to  the  apprentice.”  In  what  business  may  one  expect  to  find 
himself  thoroughly  established,  with  full  influence  or  authority  in 

*  The  average  age  of  entering  college  Is  affected  bv  two  reasons  which  cause  delay : 
first,— the  necessity  for  a  good  many  students  to  work  their  way  into  college  as  well  as 
through  college:  and  second,  the  somewhat  slow  pace  of  the  High  School  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  possibilities  of  the  private  school  or  private  tutor  fitting  immediately 
for  college.  It  is  not  an  infrequent  thing  for  students  fitted  bv  the  latter  methods  to 
be  prepared  for  college  at  fifteen.  Students  are  often  held  back  a  year  to  wail  for  the 
proper  physical  and  moral  maturity. 
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the  firm  or  corporation,  with  a  generous  income,  and  possessed  of 
a  home,  while  as  yet  he  is  within  the  twenties?  Is  it  in  banking, 
or  in  manufacturing,  or  in  railroading,  or  in  general  trade?  How 
much  farther  along  is  the  man  of  business  at  thirty,  unless  he  has 
inherited  capital,  or  is  of  exceptional  capacity,  than  the  lawyer  or 
doctor  at  that  age  ?  The  open  fact  is  that  society  is  growing  more 
complicated,  its  demands  are  more  exacting,  and  consequently 
personal  advancement  is  slower.  Just  as  surely  as  the  rate  of 
interest  is  declining  so  surely  are  we  all  coming  under  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns,  which  means  that  for  the  same  result  we 
must  do  harder  work  or  secure  a  better  equipment,  which  in  turn 
means  that  we  must  take  longer  time.  I  see  no  reason  therefore 
why  a  man  who  proposes  to  enter  upon  his  life  work  by  way  of  an 
education  should  complain  of  the  time  required  in  preparation : 
and  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  working  time  of  life 
has  been  so  greatly  extended.  If  society  calls  a  man  later  to  his 
tasks  it  allows  him  to  remain  longer  at  them.  The  age  of  retire¬ 
ment  has  been  advanced.  What  the  young  man  in  his  impatience 
seems  to  be  losing,  reappears  in  the  unspent  force  of  later  years. 

But  the  exception  which  I  make  to  my  own  argument  is  this : 
It  is  quite  possible  that  a  year  of  time  may  be  saved  previous  to 
the  High  School  course.  Studies  may  be  carried  back,  as  you 
have  carried  back  Latin,  or  studies  may  be  taught  with  a  greater 
economy  in  the  earlier  stages.  Of  this  I  am  not  altogether  sure, 
but  if  it  1)6  possible,  I  see  no  further  concession  which  need  l)e 
made  on  the  score  of  time.  And  in  any  event  there  seems  to  me 
to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  present  complaint.  We  have 
made  no  gain  for  education,  or  for  those  things  for  which  educa¬ 
tion  stands,  if  we  have  simply  advanced  the  High  School  at  the 
cost  of  any  part  of  the  higher  education. 

But  I  have  had  quite  enough  to  say  of  the  High  School  in  its 
relation  to  other  parts  of  the  educational  system.  I  have  spoken 
of  it  as  the  school  of  the  community.  I  return  to  that  conception 
to  set  forth  before  I  close  some  of  those  values  which  belong  to  it 
in  this  regard. 

The  High  School  is  the  educational  goal  of  the  municipality. 
Beyond  that  the  local  passes  over  into  the  general.  But  within 
these  limitations,  as  the  school  of  the  community,  in  what  goodly 
company  is  it  placed?  Its  allies  and  fellow  workers  are  the  library, 
the  museum,  the  club  for  improvement  or  recreation,  the  church, 
the  government,  the  home.  Here  on  the  upper  range  is  the  great 
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social  organism  moving  in  ceaseless  activity,  while  below  the  great 
material  organism  gathering  up  all  the  daily  tasks  of  the  commun¬ 
ity,  moves  on  in  steady,  and  supporting  power.  This  is  the  mar¬ 
vel  of  our  modern  civilization.  And  the  more  we  study  it  the 
more  we  see  that  the  vitalizing  and  unifying  force  is  the  public 
school. 

But  there  are  two  special  values  upon  which  I  must  at  least 
touch,  as  showing  the  peculiar  service  which  the  High  School 
renders  to  the  community. 

It  is  a  direct  stimulus.  The  life  which  it  sends  back  day  by 
day  into  the  home  is  a  fertilizing  and  fructifying  life.  The  home 
grows  with  the  advancing  boy  or  girl.  We  are  none  of  us  above 
this  influence.  It  puts  us  into  contact  with  ideas,  which  if  not 
altogether  new,  have  the  freshness  of  a  new  setting,  and  the  force 
of  a  new  ambition  or  purpose.  The  growing  mind  is  the  best 
stimulus  there  is  in  a  community.  In  spite  of  its  crudities  and 
conceits  and  distractions,  it  is  the  most  quickening  and  gladden¬ 
ing  force  which  finds  its  way  into  our  homes. 

And  beyond  the  stimulus  which  the  High  School  extends  into 
the  daily  life  of  the  community,  I  put  its  power  to  give  that  edu¬ 
cational  impulse  which  will  outlast  its  own  training.  Nothing  is 
more  pathetic  in  the  working  of  our  educational  system  than  the 
sight  of  so  much  arrested  education,  pupils  dropping  out  at  every 
stage  in  the  course.  Where  does  the  educational  impulse  take 
possession,  and  come  in  to  stay  ?  With  some  early,  with  others 
late,  with  some  not  at  all.  But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  course 
which  reaches  through  the  High  School  is  long  enough  to  settle 
the  question.  By  that  time  the  mind  is  well  open  to  the  world  of 
nature  or  of  men  or  of  books.  Some  opening  must  have  been 
made  into  the  great  outer  or  equally  great  inner  world,  through 
which  one  may  pass  and  where  he  may  afterward  make  his  home. 
I  reckon  among  the  most  refined  and  cultivated  minds  within  my 
knowledge,  many  who  have  never  passed  in  technical  training 
beyond  the  secondary  school.  But  the  educational  impulse  has 
gone  on.  It  has  taught  them  how  to  read,  to  study,  to  think,  to 
speak,  to  act.  Travel  has  been  to  them  more  than  a  past-time, 
music  and  art  more  than  recreation,  and  work  more  than  drudg¬ 
ery.  There  is  a  deeper  fellowship  than  that  which  bears  an  aca¬ 
demic  name.  It  is  that  kinship  of  mind  which  cherishes  in  com¬ 
mon  the  divine  impulse  to  think  and  to  feel  in  the  spirit  of  the 
intellectual  life. 
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It  is  therefore  with  sincerity  and  in  honor  that  I  offer  you  ray 
congratulations  upon  the  completion  and  dedication  of  this  build¬ 
ing  for  the  uses  of  the  Newton  High  School.  The  school  fulfills 
its  two-fold  function,  as  I  have  tried  to  show  you,  as  the  advanced 
school  of  the  community,  and  as  a  constant  and  growing  factor  in 
the  higher  education.  I'hrough  this  school  you  come  as  a  com¬ 
munity  into  the  closest  possible  social  unit}’,  and  also  into  vital 
relations  with  the  educational  forces  of  the  land.  I  congratulate 
you  upon  the  home  which  you  have  made  for  the  school,  but  more 
I  think  upon  the  fact  that  the  school  has  earned  it  and  is  worthy 
of  it.  I  read  in  this  building,  in  its  walls,  in  its  equipment,  in  its 
adornment,  your  tribute,  as  citizens,  to  the  recognized  authority 
and  repute  of  the  Newton  High  School. 


THE  PLACE  AND  FUNCTION  OF  THE  HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

SUPT.  SAMUEL  T.  DUTTON.  BROOKLINE. 

The  terms  by  which  we  define  the  functions  of  any  depart¬ 
ment  of  our  educational  system  will  naturally  be  in  har¬ 
mony  with  our  conception  of  what  education  is  and  what  it  ought 
to  accomplish  for  the  individual.  Several  scores  of  definitions 
have  been  framed  ranging  from  those  of  the  most  narrow  and 
utilitarian  sbrt  to  those  that  conceive  of  education  as  a  process 
whereby  the  whole  personality  is  affected  and  the  largest  attain¬ 
ments  in  life  are  made  possible.  Plato  and  Kant,  the  one  stand¬ 
ing  for  the  best  ancient  thought  and  the  other  for  the  broadest 
.view  of  his  time,  have  agreed  in  declaring  that  “education  con¬ 
sists  in  giving  to  the  individual  all  the  perfection  of  which  he  is 
capable.”  No  one  can  object  to  this  definition  so  far  as  it  goes, 
but  the  latest  modern  opinion  is  not  satisfied  with  individual  per¬ 
fection  for  it  holds  that  man’s  chief  function  is  as  a  social  being 
and  that  his  self-hood  attains  its  highest  valuation  according  as 
he  renders  service  to  society. 

Now,  the  High  School  course  covers  a  most  important,  perhaps 
the  most  important  period  of  early  life.  Whatever  affects  the 
youth  during  adolescence  is  likely  to  leave  its  indelible  marks. 
It  is  distinctly  a  period  of  self-revelation  and  awakening.  It  is  a 
time  of  superabounding  life,  hopefulness  and  ambition,  and  what 
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has  been  experienced  before  is  here  gathered  up  and  takes  form 
in  ideals  which  reflect  the  growing  character. 

I  If,  therefore,  education  is  for  social  ends  and  its  ultimate  aim  is 
social  service,  the  function  of  the  high  school  should  be  to  pro¬ 
mote  both  self-revelation  and  social  consciousness.  This  means  a 
careful  “blending  of  the  individualistic  and  the  institutional 
ideals.”  It  means  to  overcome  selfish  aims  so  prevalent  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  to  set  in  their  place  those  that  are  strongly  altruistic. 
In  other  words,  if  we  believe  that  moral  character  is  the  highest 
result  of  education,  we  must  bring  to  bear  those  influences  and 
cause  our  students  to  have  those  ex[)eriences  which  shall  make 
them  strong  in  well-doing  and  which  shall  enable  them  to  take 
part  in  true  community  life.  The  government  and  activities  of 
the  school  should  constantly  accustom  its  members  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  social  duties.  This  view  may  seem  to  some  too 
theoretical.  I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  very  far  removed  from 
the  thought  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  the  High 
School  should  prepare  well  for  college,  or  should  make  good  citi¬ 
zens,  or  should  give  the  power  to  think  accurately  and  clearly. 
All  these  are  involved  in  the  function  of  the  High  School  but  as 
comprehensive  definitions  they  are  only  partiiU  and  quite  insuffi¬ 
cient.  Dr.  John  Dewey,  in  his  Pedagogical  Creed,  and  Prof.  Al¬ 
bion  VV.  Small,  in  his  article  on  the  claims  of  sociology  on  peda¬ 
gogy,  have  rendered  a  real  service  to  education  by  emphasizing 
the  social  functions  of  the  school.  Says  Doctor  Dewey,  “I  believe 
that  education  is  a  process  of  living'  and  not  a  preparation  for 
future  life.”  It  is  this  idea  of  the  High  School  as  a  social  insti¬ 
tution  that  I  desire  to  suggest  at  this  time. 

The  youth  comes  to  the  High  School  after  leaving  behind  many 
of  the  crudities  and  immaturities  of  childhood ;  his  mind  has  been  I 
well  opened  to  the  elements  of  truth,  and  his  powers,  bodily  and  | 
mental,  are  rapidly  strengthening.  Under  right  conditions,  he  , 
comes  with  good  physique,  with  many  and  well-formed  interests, 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  social  spirit.  He  finds  himself  in  a  new 
atmosphere ;  he  meets  new  associates  and  new  teachers ;  he  is 
surrounded  with  new  books  and  new  appliances  of  culture.  Tlie 
crucial  question  now  is,  and  it  applies  to  every  High-  School,  “  Is 
our  student  to  enjoy  a  broad,  life-giving,  happy  and  enriching 
experience,  or  is  it  to  be  a  narrow,  soul-killing  and  unsocial  form 
of  life  ?  Are  the  methods  of  the  school  to  be  qualitative  or  quan- 
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titative  ?  Are  they  to  conform  to  the  ideals  of  the  middle  ages  or 
are  they  to  harmonize  with  the  dawning  light  of  the  twentieth 
century  ? 

The  question  naturally  arises,  what  is  to  be  the  practical  result 
of  applying  the  social  aim  to  the  studies,  the  government  and 
other  activities  of  the  High  School?  Before  proceeding  to  touch 
upon  these  matters,  I  must  point  out  the  most  serious  barrier  to' 
success  in  the  High  School  considered  as  a  social  institution.  • 
What  I  have  to  say  is  decidedly  pessimistic,  although  I  believe  it 
to  be  true. 

The  High  School  can  probably  never  serve  its  highest  purpose 
in  the  community  or  illustrate  the  best  forms  of  social  life  while 
the  exactions  of  college  requirements  send  their  chilling  and  be¬ 
numbing  influence  throughout  its  entire  system.^  No  doubt,  as 
President  Eliot  says,  “  The  colleges  have  done  a  good  service 
during  a  })eriod  when  educational  ideals  were  much  lower  than 
they  are  now,  in  toning  up  secondary  schools  and  causing  them 
to  do  more  and  better  work;”  but  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
when  the  graduates  of  many  of  our  best  High  Schools  should  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  door  of  any  college  upon  presenting  a  cer¬ 
tificate  from  the  head  master.  The  number  of  such  schools  should 
be  increased  as  fast  as  they  prove  their  fitness  to  be  thus  ac¬ 
credited.  Pupils  pass  now  from  the  primary  into  the  grammar 
grades  and  generally  from  the  grammar  to  the  High  School  with¬ 
out  examination.  They  are  also  admitted  from  the  college  to  the 
university  without  having  to  pass  a  test.  Why,  at  this  single 
point  in  the  course  of  a  person’s  education  must  he  be  subjected 
to  a  test  that  narrows  the  teaching  in  the  institution  he  has  at¬ 
tended  and  tends  to  make  him,  during  this  vital  period  in  his^fe^ 
iv selfish pather  tjmn  a  social  being?  There  are  abundant  reasons 
why  during  the  adolescent  stage  the  strain  and  stress  of  unusual 
crises  should  be  avoided,  but  as  was  intimated  above,  the  strong¬ 
est  argument  against  entrance  examinations  is  their  blighting  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools.  Certain  it  isl 
that  while  this  Juggernaut  car  of  constantly  increasing  quantitai 
tive  requirements  creaks  on  its  melancholy  ^vay,  the  highest  func-] 
tions  of  the  secondary  school  cannot  be  realized. 

But  some  one  may  say,  “All  are  not  preparing  for  college,  and 
consequently  need  not  be  under  the  thralldom  of  College  re¬ 
quirements.”  But  it  becomes  true  that  the  best  energies  of  the 
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I  teaching  force  are  usually  so  focussed  upon  the  few  who  are 
]  looking  toward  college  that  the  school  as  a  people’s  institution 
(  fails  to  do  justice  to  itself  or  the  community.  Free  those  public 
High  Schools  which  have  already  made  a  worthy  record  from  the 
degrading  influence  of  entrance  tests  and  they  will  soon  do  more 
and  better  work  than  ever  before,  not  only  for  the  college  pupils, 
but  for  the  larger  number  who  are  soon  to  pass  into  the  active 
life  of  the  community.  Our  colleges  as  a  whole  have  too  few  \ 
students.  Our  American  life  calls  for  more  liberally  trained  men  / 
and  women. 

In  reply  to  possible  objections  on  the  part  of  the  colleges,  I 
would  say,  admit  students  when  accredited  from  schools  of  good 
repute  and  if,  after  three  months  of  residence,  the  college  finds 
that  they  are  unequal  to  their  new  responsibilities  and  incom¬ 
petent  to  perform  reasonable  duties,  let  them  be  sent  home  or  re-^ 
turned  to  the  schools  whence  they  came.  Let  the  college  pass/ 
judgment  on  the  work  performed  by  those  within  its  jurisdiction,]' 
but  let  it  not  presume  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  teachers  in  \ 
the  schools  below. 

With  this  digression,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  studies 
of  the  High  School  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  said.  Separat¬ 
ing  this  question  from  all  others,  I  would  say  that  the  question  of 
\^hat_jitu4i£8  should  be  pursued  is  measurably  a  secondary  one. 
The  vital  point  is,  with  what  motive  are  the  subjects  treated, 
what  spirit  animates  teacher  and  pupils  in  the  class  room,  what 
degree  of  connection  is  made  between  the  topics  discussed  and 
the  world  of  reality  of  which  they  are  a  part?  Are  interests 
great  and  permanent  established?  Are  the  studies  pursued  made 
to  bring  to  the  student  a  revelation  of  himself,  of  his  powers,  his 
opportunities,  of  his  place  both  in  the  realm  of  things  and  of  peo¬ 
ple  ?  Do  they  call  forth  not  merely  a  passing  attention,  but  a 
real  enthusiasm,  an  earnest  and  unselfish  cooperation?  These 
matters,  I  repeat,  are  of  far  more  significance  than  the  question 
whether  Latin  or  Physics  or  History  should  be  the  more  promin¬ 
ent  in  the  curriculum.  As  secondary  education  is  bound  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  whole  mind  of  the  student  and  to  bring  hini  into  touch 
with  the  whole  reality  of  truth,  it  follows  that  the  curriculum 
should  be  broad,  rich,  elastic,  should  afford  some  opportunity  for 
^  selection  and  should  give  full  play  to  the  physical,  mental,  moral, 
esthetic  and  social  powers  of  the  student. 
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I  assent  to  the  proposition  that  we  must  break  with  the  tradi¬ 
tional  classical  curriculum  which  demands  two-thirds  of  the  time 
of  the  students  for  classics  and  mathematics  and  %  disproportional 
amount  of  the  teaching  force.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  demand  that  Latin  should  be  excluded  from 
our  High  Schools.  To  say  that  it  is  a  dead  language  and  con¬ 
tributes  little  to  vital  culture  is  a  wild  statement.  Latin  is  the 
tongue  of  a  once  mighty  people  whose  achievements  in  war,  in 
statecraft,  in  law  and  in  letters  have  impressed  themselves  upon 
the  world’s  history  and  have  furnished  ideals  and  models  for  all 
time.  Many  a  Latin  word  comes  to  us  freighted  with  historic 
meaning  and  many  an  idiom  contains  within  itself  immortal  truth 
which  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  human  knowledge.  So  thor¬ 
oughly  dependent  is  our  mother  tongue  upon  the  Latin  that  no 
one  can  be  regarded  as  a  scholar  who  has  not  some  acquaintance 
with  the  language  of  Rome.  I  have  observed  that  those  who  as¬ 
sail  the  Latin  most  vigorously  are  either  persons  of  eminent  cul¬ 
ture  whom  success  has  made  forgetful  of  their  early  education,  or 
else  those  who,  without  liberal  training,  have  the  conceit  of  the 
self-made  man.  When  Latin  is  taught  with  enthusiasm,  and  the 
history,  literature  and  art  of  Rome  are  made  to  enrich  and  illu¬ 
mine  the  study,  I  know  of  nothing  more  fruitful  in  the  growth  of 
the  young  scholar.  I  know  of  several  young  people  at  this  time 
who  are  finding  a  pleasure  in  the  study  of  Latin  that  is  unsur¬ 
passed  by  that  found  in  any  other  study. 

Furthermore,  I  have  no  desire  to  prevent  young  people  from 
enjoying  the  study  of  Greek  in  our  public  High  Schools,  provided 
it  is  possible  to  furnish  instruction  in  that  branch  without 
crippling  other  departments.*  The  arguments  for  it  are  possibly 
less  weighty  than  those  in  favor  of  Latin,  but  the  Greek  culture 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  cornerstones  of  learning  up  to  this  time 
and  it  would  be  unfortunate  were  it  to  be  eradicated  from  the 
educational  opportunities  of  the  future.  Some  of  those  who  con¬ 
demn  the  study  of  Greek  forget  how  much  we  owe  to  that  lan¬ 
guage.  I  recall  upon  one  occasion,  more  than  twenty-five  years 
ago,  the  master  of  a  secondary  school  brought  to  the  morning  ex¬ 
ercises  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Tribune  in  which  Horace  Greeley, 
in  an  article  covering  a  column  or  more,  had  dilated  upon  the 
uselessness  of  the  study  of  Greek.  The  master  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  Greeley  had  used  in  his  brief  article  more  than  one  hundred 
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words  derived  from  the  Greek  and  some  of  them  in  a  way  that 
was  not  above  criticism. 

But  the  main  reason  why  I  should  dislike  to  see  classical 
studies  abandoned  in  our  High  Schools  is  that  they  perform 
so  important  an  office  in  language  training,  and  of  all  means 
which  enable  men  and  women  to  be  social,  language  is  pre¬ 
eminent.  The  ability  to  use  language  concisely  and  correctly 
in  stating  the  simplest  ideas,  in  making  known  our  common 
wants,  or  in  communicating  with  our  fellow-men  adds  greatly  to 
one’s  efficiency  as  a  social  being,  so  that  the  value  of  language, 
considered  as  a  social  instrument  and  in  its  effect  upon  the  tone 
and  spirit  of  the  school  cannot  be  over-estimated.  When  we 
make  serviceableness  our  objective  point  in  all  language  training 
we  cannot  be  accused  of  pursuing  an  abstract  phantom.  Social 
service  must  be  the  highest  aim  in  all  our  attainments  and  accom¬ 
plishments  and  however  much  we  may  strive  for  pure  and  elegant 
English  for  its  own  sake,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  increases  our 
power  to  be  useful  to  others. 

If  we  consider  the  subject  of  history  in  the  light  of  the  same 
standard,  we  shall  find,  both  in  its  content  and  in  its  manner  of 
treatment,  large  social  factors.  We  are  dealing  here  with  men 
and  women,  those  who  have  lived  and  have  wrought  in  the  past 
and  those  who  live  to-day  and  are  making  their  contribution  to 
the  world’s  progress. 

No  man  is  so  ignorant  or  so  unfitted  to  be  truly  social  to-day  as 
he  who  knows  nothing  of  the  struggles  by  which,  step  by  step, 
the  race  has  worked  its  way  up  to  its  present  attainments  in  civil¬ 
ization.  His  sympathies,  interests  and  aspirations  have  become 
atrophied  for  want  of  nourishment'and  exercise.  Knowing  little 
of  his  brother  man,  he  knows  little  of  himself  and  his  social  use¬ 
fulness  is  greatly  curtailed.  The  daily  newspaper  of  to-day  is  a 
cross-section  of  the  world’s  busy  life  and  forms  a  comprehensive 
historical  work  reflecting  every  variety  of  activity  and  affording 
large  opportunities  for  comparative  study.  The  social  value  of 
present  history,  dealing  as  it  does  with  living  people,  is  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  any  other  period.  We  need  more  history  in  our 
High  Schools  and  more  breadth  and  skill  in  teaching  it. 

Science  and  manual  training  are  coming  to  demand  more  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  High  School  as  they  not  only  socialize  the  school  life 
but  establish  bonds  of  vital  connection  between  it  and  the  active 
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world.  In  these  subjects  are  discovered  the  elements  and  princi¬ 
ples  which  are  fundamental  in  all  industry.  The  unfortunate  and 
unsocial  tendencies  connected  with  the  rise  of  machinery  are  in  a 
measure  overcome  when  youth  are  trained  in  those  principles  and 
purposes  which  centre  in  manufactures.  The  applications  of 
chemistry  and  physics  are  so  varied  and  multiform  that  hardly 
an  industrial  establishment  exists  that  does  not  have  some  form 
of  laboratory  wherein  the  talents  of  youth  skilled  in  these  subjects 
may  find  a  ready  market.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  the 
adaptation  of  manual  training  to  the  needs  of  our  common  schools 
the  lines  generally  pursued  are  those  expressed  in  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  needs  of  mankind,  viz. :  for  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  The 
school  kitchen  with  its  studious  attention  to  hygiene  and  nutri¬ 
tion,  the  sewing  school  with  its  lessons  of  care,  thrift,  neatness 
and  economy,  and  the  work-shop  with  its  training  in  deftness  of 
hand  and  practical  adaptation  of  means  to  end, — all  these  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  social,  not  only  because  they  touch  the  elemental  wants 
of  mankind,  but  because  they  connect  the  school  and  the  home, 
create  a  close  sympathy  between  parents,  teachers  and  pupils  and 
tend  to  level  up  whole  neighborhoods  where  the  less  unfortunate 
reside. 

Time  is  lacking  to  present  arguments  relative  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  value  of  laboratory  and  shop  experience.  The  true  ground 
of  contention  with  the  traditional  High  Schools  is  not  that  they 
have  taught  Latin  and  Greek  and  mathematics  but  that  they  have 
been  too  slow  to  see  the  immense  possibilities  in  connection  with 
studies  in  science  and  the  manual  and  domestic  arts.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  making  the  High  School  a  trade  school,  or  even  a  tech¬ 
nical  school,  but  let  us  get  rid  of  any  fear  we  may  have  of  studies 
because  they  possess  the  elements  of  utility.  It  may  almost  be 
said  that  it  is  the  element  of  utility  in  subjects  that  gives  them 
their  highest  social  value.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  utility  such  as 
can  be  transmuted^  into  money  or  bank  stocks,  but  rather  such  as 
enlarges  personality,  gives  poise  and  breadth  and  steadiness,  and 
fits  one  to  live  more  efficiently  and  helpfully  day  by  day. 

VVe  hear  much  about  the  culture  aim  and  the  vocational  aim. 
I  cannot  admit  that  there  is  a  hard  and  fast  distinction  between 
these  two  ideas.  All  true  culture  makes  one  a  better  man  or  a 
better  woman  and  rondel's  him  or  her  more  sei  viceable.  Like¬ 
wise,  those  studies  which  by  their  direct  connection  with  the 
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activities  of  everyday  life  seem  to  lead  out  toward  the  vocation, 
have  in  them  the  potential  germs  of  mental,  moral  and  esthetic 
culture.  President  Eliot,  in  a  recent  article  on  the  tendencies  of 
secondary  education,  mentions  the  development  of  laboratory  in¬ 
struction  in  the  sciences,  more  attention  to  physical  training, 
the  preservation  of  health,  the  introduction  of  systematic  instruc¬ 
tion  in  English  and  literature  and  increased  attention  to  history. 
He  says  that  “  The  present  tendency  in  good  secondary  schools  is 
to  develop  and  strengthen  the  non-classical  courses  with  a  view 
to  making  them  equal  to  the  classical  in  the  amount  of  intellect¬ 
ual  effort  they  call  forth  and  in  the  training  value  of  their 
studies.”  He  also  says  that  the  secondary  schools  are  escaping 
from  the  idea  of  equality  of  powers  and  opportunities  and  the 
idea  of  a  uniform  school  product.  The  article  as  a  whole  is  a  \ 
timely  one  for  it  suggests  that  what  is  needed  more  than  anything 
else  in  our  High  Schools  is  richness  of  opportunity.  Every  plant 
organism  in  its  growth  toward  differentiation  of  form  and  special¬ 
ization  of  function  finds  in  its  environment,  soil,  climate,  moist¬ 
ure  and  sunlight  those  elements  that  contribute  to  its  nutrition 
and  growth.  Dr.  Fitch,  of  England,  in  an  address  given  some 
years  since  in  this  country,  applied  the  same  idea  in  speaking  of 
reasons  for  the  enrichment  of  elementary  school  courses  by  the 
addition  of  nature-study  and  other  new  subjects.  He  said  that 
“  Every  mind  being  thus  subjected  to  a  large  variety  of  surround¬ 
ings  and  opportunities  is  able  to  select  those  which  are  fittest  for 
itself.”  The  High  School  especially  should  open  many  windows 
and  give  the  largest  possible  outlook.  Therefore,  I  make  a  strong 
plea  for  breadth  and  richness,  both  in  High  School  programs  and 
in  the  aims  and  purposes  of  instruction. 

Were  it  possible  to  investigate  every  subject,  we  should  find 
that  it  could  be  made  a  social  instrument.  Every  recitation 
should  be  a  social  experience.  Mere  knowledge  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
alted  unduly.  Teacher  and  pupils  are  to  contribute  not  merely 
for  their  own  good  but  for  the  good  of  others.  Self-control  is  to 
operate  here  in  curbing  that  tendency  to  push  discourteously  to 
the  front  which  appears  in  so  many  class-rooms.  Fair  competi¬ 
tion  is  justifiable,  but  the  selfish  monopoly  is  to  be  avoided;  and 
what  hope  is  there  of  its  being  eradicated  from  our  social  order 
when  the  schools  foster  those  feelings  and  impulses  which  minis¬ 
ter  to  it ! 
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Again,  the  government  of  the  school  should  be  self-government.^ 
The  laws  should  spring  from  the  good  sense  of  the  pupils.  They 
must  cooperate  not  only  in  framing  them  and  in  observing  them, 
but  in  wishing  to  have  others  observe  them.  The  public  spirit  of 
the  school  must  be  a  controlling  factor.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  immature  persons  while  cultivating  self-government  should 
be  free  from  lapses  and  failures,  but  this  matters  not  so  long  as 
the  purpose  is  constant  and  there  is  faith  on  the  part  of  teachers 
and  pupils  that  ultimate  success  is  certain.  This  effort  for  self- 
government  tends  to  minimize  authority  and  to  increase  self-1 
control.  In  a  nation  where  the  military  system  prevails,  like 
Germany,  and  the  government  is  more  or  less  despotic,  the  aim 
in  the  school  is  likely  to  be  to  see  how  much  or  how  thoroughly 
pupils  can  be  governed,  whereas,  in  this  country  the  aim  should 
ever  be  to  see  how  well  pupils  may  govern  themselves.  In  a 
school  where  the  social  spirit  prevails  the  teacher  will  take  his 
pupils  into  confidence  and  consult  with  them  as  to  the  kind  of 
government  and  the  kind  of  social  practice  that  should  operate  in 
the  school-room.  He  will  approach  all  problems  of  discipline  in 
the  spirit  of  sympathy,  of  faith  in  the  possibility  of  better  things, 
of  patience  in  dealing  with  faults,  and  of  merciful  leniency  which 
often  touches  the  heart  of  the  offender  and  wins  from  him  more 
strenuous  endeavor. 

Did  time  permit,  I  should  like  to  speak  at  length  upon  the 
auxiliary  activities  of  the  school  as  contributing  to  social  success. 
The  Debating  Society,  Musical  Clubs  and  Athletic  Associations 
are  all  to  be  regarded  as  legitimate  factors  in  the  school  life. 
They  are  not  to  be  pushed  into  a  corner  or  to  be  frowned  upon  or 
discouraged.  Many  a  pupil  who  has  figured  poorly  in  the  con¬ 
ventional  studies  has  gained  inspiration  and  help  good  for  a  life¬ 
time  by  exercising  his  powers  in  these  freer  forms  of  activity. 
They  contribute  to  culture  and  often  help  the  youth  to  find  the 
road  that  leads  out  to  his  life  work. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  said  that  the  public  High  School, 
whose  chief  office  is  to  educate  and  not  to  prepare  for  some  higher 
institution,  should  adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  schools  below 
rather  than  to  the  demands  of  the  institutions  above.  They 
should  avoid  on  the  one  hand  that  kind  of  crystallization  which 
comes  when  a  school  focusses  its  attention  upon  college  require¬ 
ments  and  narrows  its  curriculum  accordingly,  and  on  the  other 
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hand,  any  tendency  to  cater  to  the  sordid,  narrow  and  materialis¬ 
tic  tendencies  of  the  present  age.  The  public  High  School,  if 
true  to  the  highest  ideals  of  social  life,  must  set  itself  to  the  task 
of  educating  not  only  the  children  of  the  community  but  the  com¬ 
munity  itself,  and  of  keeping  trimmed  and  burning  that  lamp  of 
liberal  training  so  much  needed  to  illumine  the  pathway  of  our 
common  life.  The  High  School  problem  in  any  state  with  its 
varying  conditions  of  wealth  and  ability,  requires  a  patient,  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  constructive  treatment..  Every  small  beginning  to¬ 
ward  what  is  large  and  promising  should  be  zealously  encouraged 
and  the  aid  of  the  great  centres  of  learning  should  be  earnestly 
invoked  to  the  end  that  all  youth  may  have  privileges  equal  to 
the  highest. 


SOAfE  CHARAC7 ERISTICS  OF  GREEK 
SCULPTURE. 

PRIN.  HENRY  C.  PEARSON,  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  ALLEQUENY,  PA. 

PROFESSOR  CHARLES  ELIOT  NORTON,  of  Harvard, 
was  wont  to  preface  his  lectures  on  Greek  art  with  the 
statement  that  “The  Greeks  were  the  most  remarkable  people 
that  ever  lived.”  Certainly  no  race  ever  had  such  a  keen  percej)- 
tion  of  beauty.  The  geographical  position  of  Greece,  the  natural 
beauty  of  its  landscape,  the  innate  keenness  of  the  Greek  mind, 
their  association  with  the  art  of  Assyria  and  Egypt,  the  national 
enthusiasm  aroused  by  their  victories  over  the  Persians  at  Mara¬ 
thon  and  Salamis,  these  influences,  united  with  the  sense  of 
beauty  inherent  in  their  minds,  raised  the  Greeks  in  the  years 
500-400  B.  C.,  to  a  point  of  development  in  art  and  literature 
never  before  nor  since  attained  by  any  people. 

Agelades  of  Argos,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  the  Persian 
Wars,  was  the  most  famous  sculptor ‘and  teacher  of  his  time.  In 
his  studio  one  would  have  seen  at  work  Myron,  Polycleitos,  and 
Pheidias.  We  know  very  little  about  the  lives  of  the  Greek 
sculptors,  and  have  great  difficulty  in  making  out  a  biography. 
We  learn  from  ancient  writers  that  Myron  made  Athens  his 
home  ;  that  he  worked  in  bronze,  and  represented  athletes  in  in¬ 
tense  action.  If  one  had  stepped  beside  Myron  as  he  worked  in 
his  studio,  he  would  have  found  him  trying  to  breathe  into  the 
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cold  bronze  the  breath  of  physical  life,  and  trying  to  catch  the 
figure  of  the  athlete  in  the  moment  of  his  supreme  effort.  We 
have  no  original  works  by  Myron,  as  nearly  all  the  bronze  statues 
were  destroyed  in  the  dark  ages  by  the  Gauls,  who  recast  the 
metal.  Lucian,  a  Greek  writer,  describes  a  statue  of  Myron’s 
that  represents  an  athlete  throwing  the  discus,  with  the  head 


DISCOBOLUS. 

turned  so  as  to  look  at  the  hand  holding  the  discus.  In  1791, 
there  was  found  in  Hadrian’s  villa  a  marble  statue  corresponding 
to  the  one  described  by  Lucian.  This  figure,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  doubtless  a  Roman  copy  of  the  original.  The  head 
of  this  copy  was  broken  off  when  it  was  discovered,  and  has  not 
been  put  on  properly,  as  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck 
show.  The  tree  in  the  copy  is  necessary  to  support  the  marble 
figure,  but  was  not  used  in  the  bronze  original.  This  “  Discus 
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thrower  ”  is  about  the  only  good  representation* we  have  of  My¬ 
ron’s  work.  There  is,  however,  a  figure  of  Marsyas,  or  The 
Dancing  Faun,  at  the  Lateran  Museum  at  Rome,  that  is  supposed 
to  be  a  copy  from  Myron.  Pliny,  in  his  list  of  Myron’s  works, 


♦THE  DORYPHORUS. 

mentions  a  “  Satyr  amazed  at  the  pipes.”  The  statue  gives'a  fair 
idea  of  that  intense  physical  action  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
characteristic  of  Myron.  The  authenticity  of  this  figure  is  rather 
conjectural. 

♦Copyright,  1897,  by  A.  W.  Elton  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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Passing  to  Polycleitos,  the  youngest  of  the  three  famous  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  studio  of  Agelades,  we  find  that  he  tried  to  express 
the  perfection  of  the  athlete’s  body,  but  in  a  different  way  from 
Myron.  He  aimed  not  so  much  for  the  life  and  strength  of  the 
body  when  in  motion,  as  for  its  symmetry  and  proportion  in  the 
calm  of  repose.  His  figures  were  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
standards  of  perfection  in  physical  beauty  and  correct  proportion. 
That  graceful  youth  called  “Doryphoros”  who  stands  motionless, 
bearing  a  spear,  came  from  his  hands;  also  the  youth  called 
“  Diadumenos,”  standing  in  perfect  poise,  who  is  about  to  bind 
the  victor’s  fillet  about  his  brow.  The  “  Doryphoros  ”  was  found 
in  a  broken  condition  in  a  palaestra  at  Pompeii,  and  may  now  be 
seen  at  the  Museum  in  Naples.  This  is  probably  a  copy  of  the 
original.  Pliny,  the  Roman  writer,  says  that  artists  of  his  time 
regarded  this  figure  as  a  model,  “  taking  their  lines  from  it  as 
from  a  fixed  standard.”  During  the  excavations  of  the  American 
School  of  Archseology  in  1892,  at  the  temple  of  Hera,  near  Argos, 
there  was  found  a  beautiful  marble  head  of  life  size.  Experts 
believe  this  to  be  a  head  of  Hera,  and  the  work  of  Polycleitos,  or 
at  least  to  have  been  produced  under  his  infiuence.  We  know 
that  Polycleitos  made  for  this  temple  a  large  ivory  and  gold 
statue  of  Hera.  We  also  have  a  statue  of  an  Amazon  which  is 
generally  agreed  to  be  a  copy^  from  an  original  by  Polycleitos. 

Admiring  as  we  do  the  graceful  repose,  the  fine  proportions, 
and  the  careful  finish  of  the  figures  of  Polycleitos,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  his  art  lacks  something.  In  striving  for  perfect  physical 
beauty,  he  missed  the  majesty  and  dignity  of  the  soul.  Pheidias 
it  was  who  incorporated  with  the  physical  beauty  of  Polycleitos 
that  inner  beauty  and  ideality  of  the  soul.  We  may  safely  put 
Pheidias  at  the  zenith  of  Greek  Art. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  490  B.  C.,  Pheidias  was 
ten  years  old.  The  stirring  events  of  his  early  life  doubtless  had 
a  wonderful  effect  on  his  character  and  the  nature  of  his  patriot¬ 
ism.  After  studying  under  Hegias,  at  Athens,  he  went  to  Argos, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  acquire  the  perfection  of  bodily  expression. 
His  first  works  reflected  the  nature  of  his  training  at  Argos.  At 
the  order  of  Cimon,  he  made  from  the  Persian  spoil  a  bronze 
group  of  thirteen  figures  as  a  votive  offering  for  Apollo  at  Del¬ 
phi.  The  huge  statue  of  Athene  the  Champion,  which  stood  on 
the  Acropolis,  and  towered  fifty  feet  into  the  open  sky,  was  the 
work  of  his  hands. 

To  understand  his  mature  work,  however,  we  must  study  the 
sculptured  decorations  of  the  Parthenon,  and  his  w'onderful  ivory 
and  gold  statues  of  Athene  and  Zeus.  Unfortunately  we  have 
nothing  on  which  we  can  put  our  finger  and  say  with  confidence 
“  This  is  the  work  of  Pheidias.”  To  be  sure,  we  have  left  many 
of  the  sculptures  that  ornamented  the  Parthenon,  but  the  major¬ 
ity  of  these  were  done  by  other  hands  under  the  supervision  of 
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Pheidias.  These  wonderful  reliefs  give  us  some  idea  of  what  his 
masterpieces,  the  statues  of  Athene  and  Zeus,  must  have  been. 

After  the  Persian  Wars,  Athens  came  to  be  regarded  the  lead¬ 
ing  city  of  all  Greece.  Pheidias  tried  to  make  his  figure  of 
Athene  more  universal  than  his  statue  of  Athene  the  Champion, 
and  to  make  it  embody  the  spirit  of  all  Greece.  The  statue  was 
the  protector  of  the  treasure  in  the  temple,  and  she  crowned  the 
victor  in  the  yearly  athletic  games.  What  an  influence  this  re¬ 
markable  statue  of  the  goddess  must  have  had  on  the  impression¬ 
able  mind  of  the  Athenian  as  he  stepped  into  the  dim,  religious 
light  of  the  Parthenon.  Constructed  as  it  was, —  the  flesh  parts 
of  ivory,  the  robe  of  solid  gold  to  the  value  of  fully  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  of  jewels  —  the  wonderful  blending 
of  color  as  it  towered  forty  feet  into  the  air  must  have  produced 
a  weird  effect.  A  remarkable  combination  of  skill  was  required  in 
its  construction.  The  ivory  plates,  which  were  bent  (a  lost  art), 
not  cut,  were  joined  with  wonderful  nicety,  while  the  gold  plates 
were  wrought  with  great  skill.  Centuries  after,  this  statue  was 
taken  to  Constantinople,  and  disappeared  between  400  and  600 
A.  D.  Pausanius,  who  travelled  through  Greece  in  the  second 
century  A.  D.,  and  to  whose  note-book  we  owe  much  of  our 
knowledge  about  Greek  works  of  art,  saw  the  goddess  in  her 
temple.  He  tells  us  that  Athene  stood  erect,  wearing  a  long 
flowing  garment  which  fell  down  to  her  feet.  On  her  breast  was 
the  Aegis  adorned  with  the  head  of  Medusa.  On  her  head  a  hel¬ 
met  in  the  centre  of  which  crouched  a  sphinx,  and  on  either  side 
a  griffin.  In  one  hand  the  goddess  held  a  figure  of  Victory,  in 
the  other  a  spear.  Beneath,  near  the  spear,  and  at  the  feet  of  the 
goddess,  was  the  sacred  snake  of  the  city.  On  the  ground,  near 
the  goddess,  stood  her  shield.  On  its  outer  side  was  depicted  a 
fight  of  the  Amazons,  and  on  the  inner,  a  battle  of  the  gods  and 
giants.  On  her  high  sandal  soles  was  a  battle  of  the  Lapithae 
and  Centaurs  in  relief,  and  on  the  base  of  the  statue  the  birth  of 
Pandora  in  the  presence  of  the  twenty  gods.  There  was  found 
at  Athens,  in  1880,  a  statue  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  copy,  exe¬ 
cuted  in  the  second  century  of  our  era,  of  the  colossal  statue  of 
Athene  Parthenos.  This  crude  affair,  however,  is  about  the  only 
visual  representation  we  have  of  this  masterpiece  of  Pheidias. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  modern  mind  to  comprehend  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  grandeur  of  the  Olympic  games.  Our  inter-collegiate 
games  with  their  enthusiastic  spectators  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
five  thousand,  cannot  be  cited  as  a  parallel.  The  Olympic  con¬ 
tests  had  a  religious  and  national  character  which  we  cannot 
grasp.  Thousands  of  dollars  were  spent  to  adorn  the  meeting 
place  at  Olympia  with  temples  and  statues,  and  in  other  ways  to 
make  the  grand  occasion  worthy  of  Zeus,  “  the  father  of  men  and 
gods,”  in  whose  honor  the  games  were  celebrated.  To  grace  such 
an  occasion,  Pheidias  was  called  upon  to  construct  a  great  statue 
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of  Zeus,  a  statue  that  would  surpass  in  beauty  and  grandeur  any¬ 
thing  before  attempted  in  honor  of  the  great  god.  How  well 
Pheidias  succeeded  in  his  task,  we  can  judge  only  from  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  statue,  and  from  the  great  reputation  it  had  among 
the  ancients.  It  was  commonly  regarded  a  misfortune  to  die 
without  beholding  this  wonderful  production.  The  figure,  which 
was  forty-two  feet  high,  was  seated  on  a  throne.  It  seemed,  so 
the  ancients  said,  that  if  the  god  rose,  no  temple  could  contain 
him.  The  statue  was  of  ivory  and  gold,  with  eyes  of  sparkling 
jewels.  His  throne  was  cedar  wood,  glistening  with  costly  gems. 
On  his  head,  the  god  wore  a  garland  of  olive.  In  his  right  hand 
was  a  figure  of  Victory  holding  a  ribbon  to  crown  the  victor  of 
the  games.  In  his  left,  was  a  sceptre  of  gold,  on  which  perched 
an  eagle.  When  all  was  finished  Pheidias  prayed  Zeus  to  send  a 
token,  if  the  work  pleased  him.  Straightway,  tradition  says,  a 
thunderbolt  struck  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  temple,  by  which 
sign  the  sculptor  knew  that  his  work  was  accepted.  Pheidias 
said  that  he  received  his  conception  of  Zeus  from  the  description 
given  by  Homer  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad. 

“  He  spake  and  awful  bends  his  sable  brow. 

Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives  the  notl, 

The  stamp  of  fate  and  sanction  of  the  gotl. 

High  heaven  with  reverence  the  dread  signal  took, 

And  all  Olympus  to  the  centre  shook.”  (Pope.) 

Strange  legends  cluster  about  the  statue.  Caligula  desired  to 
take  it  to  Rome,  and  after  the  fashion  of  Roman  Emperors,  sub¬ 
stitute  his  own  head  for  the  head  of  the  statue.  But  when  his 
workmen  laid  their  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  figure,  peals  of  hor¬ 
rid  laughter  broke  from  the  statue,  and  they  fled  in  terror.  A 
thunderbolt  fell  and  consumed  the  vessel  that  was  waiting  to 
carry  away  the  statue.  The  Olympian  Zeus  was  in  existence  for 
eight  hundred  years.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  carried  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  to  have  been  destroyed  there  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  of  our  era. 

Lucian  says  that  those  who  enter  the  temple  think  no  longer 
that  they  behold  ivory  obtained  from  India,  or  gold  from  Thrace, 
but  the  very  son  of  Kronos  and  Rhea  translated  from  heaven  to 
earth  by  the  hands  of  Pheidias.  “  Fare  to  Olympia,”  says  Arrian, 
“  that  ye  may  see  the  work  of  Pheidias,  and  account  it,  each  one 
of  you,  a  misfortune  if  ye  die  with  this  still  unknown.”  Dion 
Chrysostom  says  that  it  harmonized  with  every  epithet  and  name 
by  which  the  god  was  called.  Cicero  says,  “  There  is  nothing  of 
their  kind  that  can  be  more  perfect  than  the  statues  of  Pheidias.” 
It  is  strange  that  no  copy  has  been  found  of  a  work  so  famed 
among  the  ancients. 

Pheidias  met  a  fate  unworthy  of  his  genius.  Personal  enemies 
accused  him  of  stealing  a  portion  of  the  gold  used  in  the  con- 
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struction  of  Athene  Parthenos.  This  charge  was  proven  false 
by  removing  and  weighing  the  plates  of  gold.  Among  the  figures 
on  the  shield  of  the  goddess,  Pheidias  had  introduced  portraits  of 
himself  and  his  patron,  Pericles.  For  this  he  was  charged  with 
sacrilege  by  his  enemies.  He  died  in  prison  432  B.  C. 

The  sculpture  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C.,  as  typified  by  the 
work  of  Myron,  Polycleitus,  and  Pheidias,  marks  the  highest 
point  of  development  reached  by  the  Greek  mind.  The  art  of  the 
lourth  century  contains  many  excellencies,  to  be  sure,  but  traces 
of  decadence,  and  evidences  of  working  on  a  lower  plane  may  be 
seen. 

Praxiteles  was  the  master  mind  of  this  century.  He  fiourished 
at  Athens  about  360  B.  C.  Without  attempting  the  sublime  im¬ 
personations  of  the  gods,  so  successfully  done  by  Pheidias,  Praxi¬ 
teles  excelled  in  the  exhibition  of  the  softer  beauties  of  the  human 
body,  especially  of  the  female  form.  In  considering  the  art  of 
Praxiteles,  we  are  fortunately  in  possession  of  an  original  work 
that  undoubtedly  came  from  his  own  hands.  Pausanias,  in  speak- 
ii^  of  Olympia  says:  “And  later  they  set  up  another  votive 
offering  in  the  Heraion,  a  Hermes  of  marble,  and  he  is  carrying 
Dionysius  as  a  child;  it  is  the  work  of  Praxiteles.”  While  exca¬ 
vating  at  Olympia,  in  1877,  the  Germans  came  across  this  Hermes 
very  close  to  the  spot  where  it  was  seen  by  Pausanius.  The 
statue  was  found  face  down,  in  a  heap  of  soft  clay.  Soft  moss 
had  gathered  on  the  cheeks,  but  the  surface  of  the  features  was 
uninjured.  It  was  rather  more  than  life-size,  with  both  legs  and 
the  right  arm  gone.  Hermes,  because  of  his  various  and  divei’se 
attributes,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  gods  for  the  artist  to 
handle.  He  is  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  the  patron  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  the  guardian  saint  of  thieves,  the  protector  of  heralds,  the  es¬ 
cort  of  souls  in  the  lower  regions.  Other  functions  he  performs, 
but  Praxiteles  represents  him  only  in  one  aspect,  that  of  the 
“  guardian  of  young  children.”  When  Semele,  the  mother  of 
Dionysius  was  killed  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Zeus,  Hermes  took  up 
the  infant.  The  figure  of  Hermes,  which  reclines  on  a  tree,  car¬ 
ries  on  its  left  arm  the  child.  The  broken  right  arm  has  given 
rise  to  countless  conjectures,  a  discussion  fruitless  as  it  is  tire¬ 
some.  There  is  one  point  mentioned  by  Miss  Harrison  in  her 
“  Studies  in  Greek  Art,”  which  should  be  borne  in  mind.  The 
attention  of  Hermes  is  not  centered  in  the  child,  for  he  does  not 
look  at  the  infant,  but  seems  to  Ije  in  deep  thought.  The  reclin¬ 
ing  position  of  the  god  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  Praxiteles, 
which  we  shall  notice  in  his  other  works.  This  languid  posture, 
while  graceful  and  beautiful,  does  not  give  Hermes  the  dignity 
and  character  he  would  have  received  at  the  hands  of  Pheidias. 
In  fact,  sculpture  in  the  fourth  century  seems  to  have  degenerated 
into  the  delineation  of  merely  the  graceful  and  beautiful.  The 
character  and  dignity  of  the  soul  had  been  lost.  A  noteworthy 
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feature  of  the  Hermes  is  the  fine  finish  and  delicate  workmanship 
of  the  marble  surface.  It  produces  a  peculiar  fleshy  appearance. 

Much  as  we  admire  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  we  are  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  statue  was  not  of  great  repute  among  the 
ancients.  The  Aphrodite  of  Cnidos  was  regarded  his  master¬ 
piece.  Its  fame  was  so  great  that  pilgrim^es  were  made  from 
distant  countries  to  view  its  lovely  form.  The  King  of  Bithynia 
offered  to  pay  the  whole  national  debt  of  the  Cnidians  to  get 


APOLLO-SAUROCTONOS. 

possession  of  the  statue.  Pliny  and  Lucian  vie  with  each  other 
in  the  extravagance  of  their  praise  of  it.  Praxiteles  never  em¬ 
bodied  in  his  statues  the  fixed  character  of  men  or  gods  ;  he  did 
not  depict  the  unending  majesty  of  Zeus,  nor  the  clear,  oternal 
strength  and  wisdom  of  Athene,  as  did  Pheidias.  He  made  each 
and  all  of  the  Olympian  gods,  but  he  caught  them  only  in  some 
passing  mood  or  thought,  as  Hermes  in  the  capacity  of  “protector 
of  children.”  The  Venus  of  the  Cnidians  he  represented  in  one 
of  her  ordinary  moods,  just  as  she  was  stepping  into  the  bath. 
Praxiteles  made  four  other  figures  of  Aphrodite.  He  was  essen- 
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tially  the  sculptor  of  womanly  types,  for  such  subjects  were  es¬ 
pecially  suited  to  the  soft  outlines  that  he  loved  so  much.  The 
female  figures  of  Pheidias  have  the  physical  strength  and  dignity 
which  we  naturally  associate  with  tne  male  form,  rather  than  the 
delicacy  and  grace  which  Praxiteles  produced. 

A  head  of  Aphrodite,  in  the  possession  of  Professor  Von  Kauf¬ 
man  of  Berlin,  is  considered  the  best  of  a  number  of  copies  of  the 
famous  Venus  of  Praxiteles.  The  Venus  de  Medici,  commonly 
regarded  a  copy  of  the  Cnidian  Venus,  is  poor.  As  a  prominent 
expert  says  :  “  It  is  evidently  of  a  period  when  the  conception  of 
Venus  had  come  to  be  that  of  merely  a  pretty  woman.” 

Pliny,  in  some  of  his  descriptions  says ;  “  Praxiteles  also  made 
a  young  Apollo  with  an  arrow,  on  the  alert  for  a  lizard  that  is 
creeping  towards  him,  which  they  call  ‘  Sauroctonos ”  A  copy 
of  this  “  Lizard  Killer  V  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Vatican  collec¬ 
tion.  It  was  found  in  the  House  of  Augustus,  in  1777,  and  has 
been  extensively,  restored.  The  characteristic  leaning  position  of 
the  figures  of  Praxiteles  is  well  illustrated  in  the  Apollo-Sauroc- 
tonos. 

Another  group  of  Praxiteles  was  Dionysius  and  the  two  Satyrs, 
Staphylus  (vine)  and  Methe  (drunkenness).  The  famous 
“Faun”  at  the  capitol  in  Rome  is  a  copy  of  Staphylus.  This 
figure,  made  familiar  to  English  readers  by  the  description  in 
Iiawthorne’s  “Marble  Faun,”  was  called  “the  far-famed”  by  the 
ancients. 

Another  distinguished  sculptor  of  the  fourth  century  was 
Scopas,  who  flourished  between  895  and  850  B.  C.  The  four 
leading  sculptors  of  the  period  were  engaged  to  decorate  the 
mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus,  in  Caria.  Scopas  was  one  of  the 
number.  As  a  portion  of  the  bas-reliefs  of  this  tomb  is  now  de¬ 
posited  at  the  British  Museum,  we  doubtless  have  a  part  of  the 
handiwork  of  Scopas.  This  mausoleum  was  considerea  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  lasted  until  the  twelfth  century 
of  our  era,  when  it  began  to  be  destroyed  by  earthquakes.  In 
1402,  the  Knights  of  St.  John  used  some  of  its  fragments  to  erect 
a  castle. 

The  Emperor  Augustus,  after  his  victory  at  Actium,  erected  a 
temple  which  contained  a  statue  by  Scopas,  of  Apollo  playing  the 
lyre.  A  figure  answering  to  this  description  has  been  found, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  copy  of  the  original  Apollo  with  the 
lyre. 

The  beautiful  group  of  figures  that  represents  the  destruction 
of  Niobe  and  her  family,  and  which  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
Ufizzi  Gallery,  at  Florence,  is  generally  agreed  to  be  the  work  of 
Scopas.  Some  scholars,  however,  regard  it  the  work  of  Praxi¬ 
teles. 

Before  dismissing  the  consideration  of  the  Greek  sculptors,  on& 
cannot  pass  by  the  beautiful  Venus  de  Melos.  The  obscurity 
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that  envelops  the  origin  and  history  of  this  statue  seems  only  to 
enhance  its  loveliness.  It  would  be  tedious  and  profitless  to  dis¬ 
cuss  here  the  various  conjectures  that  busy  and  interest  the  savants. 


•  APHHODITE  OF  MELOS. 

SuflSce  it  to  say  that  this  Venus  was  probably  the  work  of  some 
sculptor  in  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  As  she  stands  in  the  Louvre» 
dignified,  beautiful  and  majestic,  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  one 
cannot  believe  that  she  belongs  to  that  period  of  Greek  art  that 
we  call  the  period  of  decadence. 

*  Copyright,  1897,  by  A.  W.  Elson  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  HOME,  SCHOOL  AND 

COLLEGE. 

HIRAM  ORCCTT,  LL.  D.,  BOSTON. 

The  hallowed  associations  which  cluster  around  the  home 
tend  greatly  to  intensify  the  importance  of  home  discipline 
and  culture.  The  home  is  a  kindergarten  school,  and  upon  its 
proper  training  more  than  upon  all  other  agencies,  depends  the 
character  of  the  school  and  college,  and  the  society  in  which 
these  children  are  to  live  and  act  in  later  years. 

In  treating  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  shall  dwell  especially 
upon  the  necessity  of  parental  control  and  parental  management. 
The  discipline  of  the  family  means  much  more  than  family  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  includes  the  management  of  children  in  all  their 
relations  under  parental  care.  The  child  must  be  controlled  by 
the  parent,  and  protected  from  danger  and  injury  to  which  he  is 
constantly  exposed.  He  must  be  forcibly  withheld  from  the 
burning  fire,  and,  though  he  cry  bitterly,  he  must  not  be  allowed 
to  play  with  edged  tools,  or  to  eat  poison.  Moral  suasion  is  never 
resorted  to  in  such  cases.  The  mother  who  sees  her  child  in 
immediate  danger  rushes  to  his  rescue,  and,  if  need  be,  forces 
protection,  yet  that  same  mother  may  utterly  fail  to  enforce 
‘obedience  and  maintain  her  authority  in  other  matters  equally 
important  to  her  child’s  future  welfare. 

Some  writer  has  described  the  child  as  “  a  little  crawling,  creep¬ 
ing,  picking,  pulling,  pushing,  climbing,  tottling,  and  trembling 
piece  of  activity.”  As  such  he  is  committed  to  the  mother’s 
care,  and  he  must  be  guided  and  controlled  every  hour  of  his 
early  existence.  He  must  not  be  allowed  to  pull  the  boiling  pot 
from  the  stove,  for  that  would  endanger  his  life.  He  must  not 
be  allowed  to  dash  the  china  set  upon  the  floor,  as  that  would  be 
a  wicked  destruction  of  property.  Suppose  this  mother  meets 
with  wilful,  sullen  resistance  to  her  commands  to  prevent  such 
dangerous  and  reckless  habits,  she  still  insists  and  forces  obedi¬ 
ence.  So  in  everything  else,  cheerful  obedience  should  be 
required,  and  if  refused,  the  rebel  child  should  be  held  under 
authority  until  it  is  secured.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  “  divine 
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right  of  kings  ”  but  I  do  insist  upon  the  divine  right  and  duty  of 
parents  to  absolutely  control  their  children  during  the  years  of 
their  minority.  By  early  enforcing  obedience,  it  becomes  a  habit 
in  the  child,  and  his  control  in  riper  years  is  more  easily  main¬ 
tained.  Happy  are  those  children,  for  their  own  sake,  who  have 
been  faithfully  trained  and  perfectly  controlled  by  wise  parents ; 
fortunate  for  their  teachers  when  these  children  shall  come  under 
their  management,  and  fortunate  for  society  when  they  shall 
have  become  citizens. 

Some  parents  have  both  the  natural  gift  and  the  wisdom  neces¬ 
sary  to  properly  control  their  children,  and  others  seem  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  destitute  not  only  of  the  power,  but  also  of  the  disposition 
to  exercise  it.  Insubordination  reigns  in  many  families,  and 
these  children  become  rebels  in  school  and  law-breakers  and 
criminals  in  society.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  cases  of  insubordination  reported  in  our  institutions  of 
learning,  and  the  vice  and  crime  which  curse  society,  result  from 
the  lack  of  parental  discipline. 

The  condition  of  an  ungoverned  family  is  fearful  and  ominous 
of  the  future.  Such  a  family  soon  resolves  itself  into  a  despotism. 
The  arrogant  and  dictatorial  children  become  the  rulers,  and  their 
parents  the  obedient  and  much  abused  subjects.  I  may  here 
make  note  of  some  of  the  more  common  methods  of  spoiling 
children. 

First:  The  fickle  method.  This  class  of  parents  are  indeed 
tender-hearted  towards  their  children,  and  desire  to  do  all  in  their 
power  for  their  welfare,  but  they  lack  firmness.  Their  convic¬ 
tions  are  all  right  and  their  views  of  family  government  may  be 
in  the  main  correct  but  they  lack  the  power  to  resist  the  child’s 
importunity.  He  craves  some  improper  gratification  and  de¬ 
mands  indulgence.  The  mother,  at  first,  refuses.  The  child 
pei-sists  because  he  has  learned  by  experience  that  no  in  her 
vocabulary  does  not  mean  absolute  prohibition.  Why  did  she 
not  teach  her  darling  this  important  lesson  at  the  beginning  and 
thus  save  herself  this  annoyance  and  the  child  the  ruinous  results 
of  her  fickleness  ?  After  a  half  hour  of  teasing,  or  the  shedding 
“  a  flood  of  tears,”  or  a  spasmodic  display  of  affection,  the  mother 
yields,  and  the  child  exults  in  his  victory.  This  indulgence  does 
not  increase  the  child’s  affection  for  his  mother,  nor  tend  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  habit  of  gentle  obedience,  but  rather  to  make  the  child 
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more  selfish  and  determined  in  his  efforts  to  gain  his  object.  His 
evil  nature  and  not  his  better  qualities  are  developed.  If  the 
mother  had  always  said  ye»  and  no  with  emphasis  and  adhered  to 
her  decisions,  the  results  would  have  been  more  satisfactory. 

Second:  The  impuhive  method.  Parents  who  practice  this 
kind  of  government  are  fitful.  They  act  towards  their  children  as 
they  feel  at  the  time.  In  their  general  mood  unbounded  indul¬ 
gence  is  allowed  them.  They  recognize  no  faults,  inflict  no  pun¬ 
ishments  at  home  and  allow  none  at  school.  But  when  in  a  fit  of 
passion  they  chastise  their  children  in  an  unmerciful  manner. 
The  influence  of  such  treatment  upon  the  temper,  habits  and  life 
of  the  children  is  disastrous.  They  soon  learn  that  they  may  en¬ 
joy  the  sunshine,  but  must  endure  the  storm.  They  can  have  no 
confidence  in  their  parents  and  can  cherish  only  limited  affection 
for  them. 

Third :  The  scoldiny  and  threatening  method.  Correction  and 
reproof  are  essential  and  important  in  family  discipline,  but  con¬ 
stant  fault-finding  is  hurtful.  To  ignore  the  good  actions  of  the 
child  and  always  censure  the  bad,  tends  to  discourage  and 
harden.  Special  pains  should  be  taken  to  speak  encouraging 
words  of  approval  whenever  commendation  is  due,  and  reproof 
should  be  administered  kindly.  Punishment,  when  necessary,  is 
better  than  threatening,  which  seldom  secures  obedience  and 
always  disarms  authority.  And  this  is  not  all.  Every  unexecuted 
threat  gives  the  child  an  example  of  falsehood.  He  cares  nothing 
about  being  “shut  up  in  the  dark  closet,”  “sent  to  the  cellar,”  or 
“  skinned  alive,”  which  he  has  heard  so  often,  because  he  knows 
that  neither  the  solitary  confinement  nor  the  skinning  will  be  likely 
to  follow.  He  has  learned  to  control  his  parents,  and  how  he  can 
gain  his  object,  and  he  never  fails  to  improve  his  opportunity. 
Nor  does  he  hesitate  to  resort  to  falsehood,  after  the  example  set 
before  him,  if  the  circumstances  require  it.  Threats  of  a  specific 
punishment  should  never  be  made  for  an  anticipated  offense,  and 
stratagem  should  never  be  employed  in  family  discipline. 

Fourth :  The  flogging  method.  I  do  not  mean  to  call  in  ques¬ 
tion  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  resorting  to  severe  punishment 
in  the  government  of  children  in  extreme  cases,  though  such 
cases  would  seldom,  if  ever,  occur  under  wise  parental  discipline. 
In  families  as  we  find  them,  there  are  times  when  literally  “to 
spare  the  rod”  is  “  to  spoil  the  child.”  But  whipping,  as  a  rule. 
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for  every  offence,  is  decidedly  objectionable.  Under  this  system 
the  child  comes  to  believe  that  penalty  —  like  penance  —  atones 
for  the  crime.  Thus  the  fear  of  punishment  is  the  only  motive 
offered  for  obedience.  Such  an  idea  degrades  its  subjects  in  the 
scale  of  moral  beings. 

Fifth :  The  persuasive  method.  Every  mild  measure  in  disci¬ 
pline  which  tends  to  induce  good  behavior  is  legitimate.  The 
moral  power  of  gentleness,  forbearance,  kindness,  good  example, 
wholesome  counsel  and  proffered  reward  are  recognized  as  proper 
and  useful  whenever  children  are  loyal  and  obedient.  But  when 
in  a  state  of  rebellion,  perstuision  can  never  be  properly  employed 
to  restore  to  obedience.  Authority  enforced  by  whatever  means 
necessary,  is  the  only  remedy  that  can  restore  to  healthful  and 
cheerful  obedience. 

Sixth:  Nearly  allied  to  the  persuasive  is  the  bribing  method. 
To  reward  fidelity,  is  just  and  proper,  when  rightly  applied,  but 
to  purchase  good  behavior  by  bribery,  is  wrong  in  principle  and 
ruinous  in  practise.  In  all  such  traffic,  disol)edience  becomes  a 
currency  in  the  family  market  to  purchase  any  desirable  indul¬ 
gence.  If  a  slight  offence  will  induce  the  mother  to  give  a  piece 
of  pie  or  candy  to  her  rebellious  child,  stubbornness  will  purchase 
more,  and  a  fierce,  open  war  still  more,  to  gratify  a  craving,  per¬ 
verted  appetite,  and  weaken  the  sense  of  filial  obligations.  Hence 
a  bribe  is  a  bounty  on  impudence  and  insubordination.  The  child 
should  never  gain  the  desired  object  by  disobedience.  The  favor 
bestowed  should  only  reward  fidelity  and  voluntary  submission. 
And  it  is  equally  important  that  merited  punishment  should 
promptly  follow  every  wrong  act.  This  principle  is  in  accordance 
with  the  divine  plan,  after  which  all  government  should  be 
modelled.  The  child  learns  to  obey  nature’s  laws  by  suffering  the 
pain  which  the  violation  brings  upon  him.  Pain  is  penalty  and 
may  be  properly  inflicted  when  necessary  to  secure  submission  to 
parental  authority. 

The  school  is  the  expansion  of  the  family.  Teachers  and  school 
officers  are  the  assistants  of  parents  in  the  important  work  of 
educating  their  children.  Hence  the  training  of  the  school  in¬ 
cludes  the  training  of  the  family,  and  should  be  conducted  on  the 
same  principles.  As  already  intimated,  parents  are  the  heaven 
ordained  rulers  of  the  home,  and  teachem  fill  their  places,  acting 
under  delegated  authority.  The  principle  upon  which  the  school 
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and  family  are  governed  is  the  same,  and  the  method  of  discipline 
varies  only  with  the  circumstances.  When  the  school  is  placed  in 
charge  of  the  teacher,  the  parents  are  no  longer  in  control,  but 
should  cooperate  and  sustain  the  teacher  in  his  control  and  man¬ 
agement.  All  discipline,  whether  in  the  home,  school  or  college, 
is  based  upon  authority  and  whether  the  parent,  teacher  or  presi¬ 
dent  is  the  ruler,  his  authority  is  absolute  and  supreme. 

I  have  maintained  that  the  future  of  the  child  depends  largely 
upon  his  early  training,  and  if  this  child  is  properly  managed 
from  early  infancy,  none  but  mild  measures  will  be  required  to 
secure  obedience  and  fidelity  in  all  his  relations  in  the  family  and 
school.  But  all  are  not  so  managed.  There  are  many  spoiled 
children  in  families,  and  these  all  find  their  way  into  the  school, 
and  many  of  them  pass  on  to  the  college,  and  the  question  is  how 
shall  they  be  treated  by  the  teacher  and  president — when  they 
come  under  his  management.  I  insist  that  it  is  these  spoiled 
children  in  the  home,  who  become  rebels  in  the  school  and  col¬ 
lege,  and  if  they  are  not  checked  by  wholesome  discipline  on  the 
way,  who  become  disloyal  citizens  and  criminals  in  society,  and 
that  the  large  increase  of  insubordination  and  lawlessness  every¬ 
where  manifest  at  the  present  time,  has  resulted  from  laxity  and 
inefficiency  in  family  and  school  discipline.  There  is  an  insepar¬ 
able  connection  between  the  two  facts,  as  cause  and  effect. 

The  discipline  of  our  fathers  and  the  teachers  of  their  day  was 
based  upon  authority  and  obedience  was  enforced,  but,  in  many 
cases,  in  these  days,  persuasion  has  been  substituted  for  authority 
and  all  power  to  control  has  been  lost.  Teachers  who  are  capable 
and  disposed  to  enforce  authority  are  now  forbidden  to  do  so  by 
school  officers.  But  it  is  a  mistaken  policy  to  leave  to  pupils 
themselves  to  fix  the  standard  of  their  own  conduct,  especially 
when  that  standard  is  only  to  maintain  the  stubbornness  of  their 
own  selfish  will.  They  tell  us  that  it  cultivates  self-respect  and 
self-control  in  pupils,  when  school  authorities  shirk  the  duty  of 
requiring  propriety  of  conduct  on  pain  of  effective  penalties- 
This  flimsy  claim  springs  from  ignorance  or  stupid  sympathy. 
The  schools  should  make  patriots.,  but  through  lack  of  discipline, 
they  are  doing  much  to  make  anarchists. 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  learned  theorists  who  boast  of 
their  reform  method  of  family  and  school  discipline.  If  there  are 
pupils  who  cannot  be  controlled  by  moral  suasion,  they  say,  expel 
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them.  I  say  in  reply,  if  school  officers  have  employed  teachers 
who  cannot  govern  their  schools  without  frequent  recourse  to  cor¬ 
poral  punishment  expel  them.,  but  allow  the  skilful  disciplinarian 
to  retain  the  rod  for  use  in  extreme  cases.  It  is  wrong,  it  is  cruel., 
to  turn  into  the  street  the  rebellious  boy  or  girl  who  refuses  to  be 
persuaded  to  submit  to  authority,  and  thus  give  the  spoiled  child 
over  to  the  officers  of  the  law,  soon  to  be  enrolled  with  the 
criminal  classes.  The  sensible  and  humane  course  is  to  euhdue 
the  rebel  by  whatever  severity  necessary,  and  save  him  to  himself, 
to  his  family  and  to  society. 

The  most  serious  cases  that  have  attracted  public  attention  in 
our  colleges  have  resulted  from  the  barbarous  and  disgraceful 
practice  of  “  hazing,”  or  other  riotous  conduct,  subversive  of 
good  order  in  the  college,  or  the  peace  of  the  community.  And, 
in  some  cases,  the  classes  to  which  the  offenders  belong,  have 
assumed  to  control  and  attempt  to  dictate  as  to  the  kind  and 
degree  of  punishment  to  be  inflicted,  thus  placing  themselves  in 
open  rebellion  against  the  authorities  of  the  college. 

Now  the  question  is,  how  should  these  reheU  be  treated?  We 
will  suppose  the  president  has  suspended  or  expelled  the  hazers 
or  rioters,  and  the  class  has  demanded  the  restoration  of  the 
offenders,  or  a  mitigation  of  the  penalty.  I  assume  that  in  such 
extreme  and  unprovoked  cases,  it  is  the  president’s  right  and 
duty  to  inflict  such  a  punishment  as  necessary  to  crush  out  the 
offence  by  a  single  blow,  if  he  knows  what  that  penalty  is.  But 
the  class  has  no  right  to  dictate  or  interfere  in  the  manner  sug¬ 
gested.  It  is  his  to  decide  and  command,  and  theirs  to  submit 
and  obey. 

But  I  have  some  actual  cases  in  mind  that  will  illustrate  what 

and  what  is  not  justifiable  action  of  classes  in  sympathy  with 
offenders  against  college  laws  and  regulations.  The  first  was  a 
case  of  kidnapping  a  freshman  by  sophomores,  to  prevent  him 
from  attending  a  class  supper.  The  sophomores  were  to  have 
their  supper  the  next  week.  The  president  ordered  these  sopho¬ 
mores  to  restore  the  captured  man  within  a  specified  time.  If 
they  did  not,  they  must  give  up  their  own  celebration.  The 
class  met  and  deliberately  voted  that  they  would  not  restore  the 
captive,  and  that  they  would  hold  their  supper,  as  arranged. 
Now  the  president  could  properly  take  but  one  course,  and  that 
was  to  demand  that  the  offensive  votes  be  at  once  rescinded,  and 
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to  announce  that  every  man  who  failed  to  vote  to  rescind,  was 
suspended. 

The  second  case  was  of  more  recent  date.  The  offense  was 
the  “horning”  of  an  unpopular  professor,  by  some  members  of 
his  class.  Two  very  popular  young  men  were  convicted  of  the 
indignity,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  faculty,  the  president 
approving,  they  were  suspended  for  six  months.  The  whole  stu¬ 
dent  body  was  moved  by  sympathy  and  a  meeting  was  called  to 
determine  what  should  and  could  be  done  for  their  erring  fellow 
students,  without  detriment  to  the  college.  The  matter  was 
thoroughly  discussed  and  resolutions  passed,  first  condemning  the 
practice  of  “  horning  ”  as  a  method  of  showing  disapproval  of  a 
teacher,  and  declaring  it  unmanly  and  entirely  unjustifiable ; 
secondly,  pledging  the  students  to  use  all  their  influence  and 
effort  to  put  a  stop  forever  to  this  practice  ;  and  thirdly,  respect¬ 
fully  petitioning  the  president  and  faculty,  in  view'  of  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  if  consistent  with  the  interest  of  the  college,  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  penalty  inflicted  upon  the  young  men  by  allowing  them 
to  return  to  their  places  in  the  class  at  the  end  of  three,  instead  of 
six  months.  This  petition  was  carefully  considered  by  the  college 
authorities,  and  the  next  morning  in  chapel,  the  president  announced 
to  the  students  that  the  decision  had  been  reached  ;  that  the  offense 
of  the  young  men  was  regarded  as  very  serious ;  that  the  penalty 
decided  upon  was  not  too  severe ;  that  it  could  not  be  “  mitigated,” 
as  that  would  imply  compromise  and  confession  that  the  action  of 
the  faculty  was  unjust,  but,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  student 
body  had  condemned  the  act,  justified  the  action  of  the  faculty, 
and  pledged  themselves  so  far  as  in  their  power  to  put  a  stop  to 
all  such  conduct  in  the  college,  the  sentence  was  entirely  revoked.^ 
and  the  young  men  were  restored  to  their  former  standing.  By 
this  masterly  stroke  of  policy.  President  Tucker  of  Dartmouth 
College  gained  a  power  over  the  students  that  he  can  hold  for 
many  years  to  come. 

A  few  months  later  another  case  of  discipline  was  to  be  settled 
by  the  executive  board  of  Harvard  University.  Three  young 
men  who  had  been  guilty  of  riotous  conduct  in  the  streets,  were 
arrested  and  fined  by  the  city  court,  and  their  case  was  now  to  be 
acted  upon  by  the  college.  In  this  case  also  a  strong  and  courte¬ 
ous  petition  had  been  sent  in  by  the  students  pleading  for 
leniency,  and  pledging  their  influence  to  preserve  good  order. 
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The  board  considered  the  case,  and  following  the  example  of 
President  Tucker,  decided  to  take  no  further  action  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  thus  restoring  the  men  who  were  candidates  for  expulsion. 
The  ground  of  this  action,  in  both  cases,  was  that  the  object  of 
punishment  is  to  reform  the  guilty  and  remove  the  evil,  which 
made  it  necessary,  and  as  the  student  body  were  pledged  to  re¬ 
move  the  evil  by  their  influence  and  efforts,  the  punishment  was 
not  necessary.  Here  is  a  lesson  on  discipline  worth  remembering. 

These  last  two  cases  of  college  discipline  indicate  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  body  in  our  colleges  begin  to  realize  as  never  before  their 
own  responsibility  and  obligation  to  themselves  and  to  the  insti¬ 
tution  with  which  they  are  connected ;  that  while  they  share  the 
honor  of  a  good  college  reputation,  they  must  also  share  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  all  acts  of  vandalism,  ruffianism  and  brutality  practised 
by  their  fellow  students ;  and  that  they  are  bound  to  aid,  every 
way  possible,  in  promoting  good  order  and  preserving  the  good 
name  of  the  college. 

This  fact  is  made  still  more  evident  by  the  action  of  a  recent 
junior  class  at  Harvard  University.  On  the  night  of  one  of  Har¬ 
vard’s  base  ball  victories  over  Princeton,  the  John  Harvard  statue 
was  painted  red  — just  seven  years  to  a  day,  after  the  painting  of 
the  same  statue  in  honor  of  the  victory  over  Yale,  in  1890.  This 
act  of  vandalism  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  students,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  junior  class,  where  it  was  announced  in  one  of  the 
lecture  rooms  by  an  instructor,  that  the  man  who  painted  the 
statue  was  “a  prominent  member  of  the  class  of  ’98,  and  that  half 
the  men  in  the  class  knew  it.”  This  class  at  once  decided  to 
take  action  in  the  matter,  and  instructed  its  president  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  three  men  to  ferret  out  the  criminals.  This  com¬ 
mittee  soon  reported  that  they  had  caught  and  convicted  four 
men,  three  Freshmen  and  a  first-year  special  student,  as  the 
guilty  parties,  and  had  demanded  and  secured  their  resignation 
and  separation  from  the  University.  Hereafter  it  will  be  under¬ 
stood  at  Harvard  that  the  vandal  in  their  midst  must  answer  for 
his  crime  not  only  to  the  faculty,  but  to  the  student  body. 

Hence  we  may  hope  and  expect  that  hazing  and  all  kindred 
college  vices  will  ere  long  be  blotted  out  from  college  life, —  as 
“bloody  Monday”  has  been  at  Harvard,  and  cease  to  disgrace  our 
civilization,  through  the  united  efforts  of  faculty  and  students. 

And  may  not  the  school  and  college  be  governed  as  a  democ- 
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racy?  I  answer,  yes,  so  far  as  consistent  with  the  end  in  view 
It  should  be  assumed  that  young  men  in  college  understand  the 
rules  of  good  behavior  and  the  importance  of  observing  them. 
Appeals  should  be  made  to  their  conscience,  pride  and  manhood, 
to  act  well  their  part  in  these  relations ;  and  so  far  as  they  will 
consent  to  be  so  governed,  there  is  no  need  of  a  show  of  authority. 
In  carrying  out  this  system  of  management,  the  president  selects 
a  “  senate  ”  from  the  different  classes,  (as  at  Amherst  College),  to 
consult  with  himself  and  the  faculty  in  relation  to  matters  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  but  he  does  not  give  this  senate  the  power  to  over-rule 
his  decisions.  The  authority  is  still  vested  in  him,  and  it  is  his 
alone  to  execute.  In  the  case  here  referred  to,  the  senate  claimed 
that  the  president  had  no  right  to  veto  their  decision  ;  that  their 
right  of  jurisdiction  was  equal  to  his.  But  he*  insisted  that  the 
final  decision,  in  all  cases,  belonged  to  him.  The  result  was,  this 
senate  for  a  time  withdrew. 

Democratic  methods  are  proper  and  available  when  the  stu¬ 
dents,  under  law,  are  in  harmony  with  the  ruling  power,  but 
when  the  student  or  the  class  has  refused  obedience  or  attempted 
to  dictate,  the  president  must  take  the  command  and  enforce 
obedience  and  submission,  by  whatever  means  necessary.  Per¬ 
suasion  has  no  place  in  the  treatment  of  such  cases.  To  com¬ 
promise  is  to  surrender.  Retraction  and  unconditional  submis¬ 
sion  should  be  required  of  the  offending  party.  The  individual 
rebel  must  yield  to  authority  and  the  offending  class  must  reverse 
its  action  and  apologize,  as  a  condition  of  being  restored  to  lionor- 
able  standing.  If  this  is  refused,  prompt  retribution  should  fol¬ 
low.  Students  under  discipline  may  appeal  to  the  trustees  of  the 
college  but  may  never  disobey. 
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THE  HIGHEST  PHASE  OF  CHJLD-STUDl. 

STUART  H.  ROWE,  Ph.D.,  MANKATO,  MINS, 

The  dominant  tendency  of  modern  thought  for  the  last  quarter 
of  this  century  has  led  toward  a  deeper  and  wider  study  of 
man.  This  tendency  is  no  new  one  in  human  experience  and 
interest.  It  is  instinctive.  Our  remote  ancestors  were  compelled 
to  interest  themselves  in  their  neighbor’s  actions,  if  only  for  the 
defense  of  their  rights.  The  beginnings  of  painting  and. art 
illustrate  the  widening  out  of  this  same  spirit.  Landscape  paint¬ 
ing  is  a  comparatively  modern  development  of  the  painter’s  art. 
Never  till  now  has  Pope’s  grand  old  truth,  —  “  the  proper  study 
of  mankind  is  man” — come  so  near  to  its  realization.  The  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century  witnesses  the  firat  general  appreciation 
of  this  old-time  maxim. 

This  is  evidenced  by  the  newspaper  in  the  columns  given  not 
to  men’s  words  and  deeds  (which  would  need  small  space)  but  to 
their  motives,  their  influence,  their  thoughts,  their  probable  action 
under  certain  possible  or  impossible  conditions.  Again,  in  that 
creation  of  modern  literature,  the  novel.  Not  adventure,  not 
incident  alone,  but  man’s  tastes,  his  feelings,  his  individuality 
working  under  the  vicissitudes  of  his  environment  are  depicted 
by  our  novelist  from  Jane  Austen  to  Howells.  The  same  transi¬ 
tion  is  exemplified  in  the  study  of  history.  It  is  no  longer  the 
sole  aim  of  history  to  teach  the  details  of  the  various  military 
campaigns  or  the  dates  and  names  of  the  leading  events  of  an 
epoch  in  their  exact  order,  but  stress  is  laid  rather  on  the  human 
causes  of  those  events,  the  life  of  the  times,  man’s  use  of  favor¬ 
able  and  his  conquest  of  adverse  conditions.  Literature  was  first 
of  all  to  catch  and  follow  the  bent  of  man’s  interest.  But  never 
has  she  so  striven  to  depict  play  of  motives,  inner  struggles, 
doubt,  decision  and  the  development  of  character  as  in  these 
latter  days.  Philosophy  itself  began  with  the  study  of  man.  It 
has  not  only  given  birth  to  psychology,  sociology,  anthropology 
and  other  studies  of  man,  but  has  apparently  been  shifting  its 
own  attention  from  a  consideration  of  being,  change  and  the 
foundation  principles  of  matter  to  an  investigation  of  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  man’s  knowledge. 
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Such  has  been  the  inroad  of  the  modern  tendency  that  even  our 
good  old-fashioned  geography  which  required  us  to  be  able  to 
name  every  State  in  the  Union  and  its  capitol  and  to  “bound” 
every  country  on  the  globe  whether  we  knew  anything  about  it  or 
not,  has  given  way  to  a  study  rather  of  the  peoples ;  what  they  raise 
in  their  respective  countries,  what  they  manufacture,  and  to  an 
analysis  of  their  environment,  —  most  of  it  a  study  of  man,  his 
activities,  his  power,  his  possibilities. 

This  same  stream  of  influence  has  of  late  years  very  strongly 
affected  our  educational  interests  in  another  direction.  Here  not 
man,  but  man  in  embryo,  the  child,  has  been  made  the  centre  of 
study,  and  as  a  study  of  man  it  has  sprung  forward  naturally  as 
a  centre  of  interest. 

Ethids  had  developed  the  aims  of  education  and  pedagogy  had 
begun  the  application  of  those  aims  to  school  life  at  the  time  that 
attention  began  to  condentrate  upon  a  study  of  the  child.  Child- 
study  seized  upon  these  results  and  applied  itself  to  a  criticism  of 
the  methods  in  use  for  working  out  those  ends.  The  child’s  sur¬ 
roundings  both  at  home  and  at  school  have  l)een  investigated. 
In  most  cases  both  have  been  found  wanting  in  features  essential 
to  the  child’s  development.  Many  school  buildings  have  lacked 
conditions  necessary  for  health,  were  damp,  insufticiently  ven¬ 
tilated,  inadequately  lighted,  in  fact  neglected.  Books  were  too 
fine  in  print.  Discipline  has  been  shown  to  be  often  too  severe, 
and  usually  restrictive  rather  than  directive.  At  home  the  chil¬ 
dren  did  not  eat  or  sleep  regularly,  were  allowed  to  do  as  they 
chose  ;  in  short  they  lacked  the  restraint  necessary  both  for  physi¬ 
cal  health  and  for  habits  of  study.  In  our  methods  of  teaching  a 
surprising  disregard  of  the  aims  of  education  has  been  discovered 
and  greater  effort  has  been  made  to  adapt  the  curriculum  to  the 
needs  of  the  children.  The  detection  of  the  faults  in  present 
conditions  has  disclosed  real  needs  and  with  these  problems  mod¬ 
ern  child-study  and  pedagogy  are  grappling.  The  wideness  of 
the  investigation  has  shown  too  that  some  of  the  problems  affect¬ 
ing  the  child’s  life  must  be  solved  not  alone  by  the  psychologist 
and  pedagogue  but  by  the  anthropologist  and  sociologist  as  well. 

It  seems,  however,  that  this  spirit  which  has  caused  such  an 
awakening  among  teachers  has  not  expended  itself  upon  the 
young  child.  It  has  grown  out  beyond  the  period  of  adoles¬ 
cence  and  is  even  now  studying  those  children  of  a  larger  growth 
who  did  not  reap  the  benefits  of  this  movement  in  their  youth. 
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When  man  began  to  study  scientifically  all  the  needs  of  his  fel- 
lowmen,  the  highest  phase  of  child-study  was  reached.  Their 
own  safety  and  comfort  have  led  men  to  study  the  political  and 
social  aspects  of  those  about  them  superficially  at  least.  It  is 
only  lately  that  the  study  of  man  has  called  attention  to  the  neg¬ 
lected  brain  force  and  the  possibilities  of  developing  it  not  for  the 
practical  benefit  of  the  world  or  nation  but  primarily  for  the  cul¬ 
ture  and  the  elevation  of  the  individual. 

It  is  objected  that  the  ignorant  do  not  seize  upon  the  advant¬ 
ages  already  in  their  possession.  They  have  the  use  of  museums, 
free  classes  and  instruction  but  do  not  profit  by  them.  Such  at 
least  is  the  point  of  view  of  most  of  their  superiors  in  culture, 
but  such  is  not  the  view  of  the  student  of  the  highest  phase  of 
child-study.  The  added  need  is  direction,  advice  and  something 
to  study  adapted  to  the  various  interests  and  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  different  classes. 

Tlie  lack  of  well  ordered  knowledge  and  habits  of  study  can¬ 
not  be  attributed  to  a  disinclination  to  know  or  to  learn.  Almost 
every  systematic  attempt  made  to  enlist  young  or  old  people  who 
have  time  to  s[)are  from  necessary  employment  has  met  with  earn¬ 
est  support.  Classes  or  clul)S  spring  up  for  night-schools,  lectures 
and  circulating  libraries  almost  without  advertising.  These 
schools  or  courses  all  continue  in  a  thriving  condition,  just  as  long 
as  those  interested  feel  that  they  are  making  progress  and  the 
leaders  show  tact  in  the  management  of  them.  These  expedients 
are,  however,  lK)th  temporary  in  their  help  and  are  intended  rather 
to  teach  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  than  to  widen  out  our 
interests.  They  show  that  it  is  not  the  love  of  ignorance  but  the 
lack  of  suitably  prepared  direction  which  discourages  and  thwarts 
the  desire  for  self-improvement.  There  are  books  which  direct 
but  these  too  are  themselves  unknown.  The  uninstructed  are 
unaware  that  almost  all  but  the  most  recent  classics  of  literature 
are  accessible  in  very  cheap  form.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
those  without  training  can  dip  directly  into  whatever  chance  may 
bring  them.  Some  works  which  appeal  to  one  do  not  to  another. 
A  few  trials,  a  few  disappointments  and  the  enthusiast  for  learn¬ 
ing  loses  his  zeal.  Others  are  not  to  be  appealed  to  directly 
through  literature.  Science,  or  history,  or  government  may  l)e 
the  avenue  through  which  a  wide  horizon  of  interests  must  be 
entered. 
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Occasionally  a  man  of  meagre  school  advantages  does  foster  a 
spark  of  interest,  catches  up  suggestions  quickly,  and  acting 
upon  them  develops  comparatively  great  mechanical  or  literary 
power.  The  writer  knew  a  young  man  of  this  kind.  He  had 
started  with  a  grammar  school  education.  He  was  quiet,  unas¬ 
suming,  cultured.  His  use  of  English  was  excellent ;  his  appre¬ 
ciation  of  literature  deeper  and  more  substantial  than  that  of  the 
average  college  graduate.  He  had  studied  by  himself  Latin, 
Greek  and  German.  He  was  not  remarkably  well  acquainted 
with  the  natural  sciences  but  he  had  more  than  average  knowl¬ 
edge ‘of  them.  As  the  writer  was  then  in  college,  he  compared 
this  friend  closely  with  his  own  classmates  and  had  to  admit  that 
the  young  man,  though  lacking  the  great  advantages  afforded  by 
the'  university,  still  had  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
knowledge,  a  greater  refinement,  a  wider  interest  and  greater 
independence  in  satisfying  it  than  that  acquired  by  the  ordinary 
collegian.  Similar  instances  more  or  less  marked  are  to  be  found 
in  the  experience  of  most  students.  They  are  triumphs  over  the 
world’s  disregard  for  the  waste  of  brain  energy  shown  by  its  neg¬ 
lect  to  provide  proper  direction.  Chance  and  chance  alone  brought 
to  each  the  guidance  needed. 

Most  men  are  not  geniuses.  The  boon  of  books  to  them  is  only 
as  they  offer  to  each  a  more  beautiful  and  a  nobler  environment. 
Literature  and  science  may  be  given  an  almost  endless  ada[)tability 
and  always  with  an  uplifting  and  ennobling  tendency.  The  need 
is  direction,  guidance. 

Aside  from  personal  contact  the  only  means  of  reaching  these 
people  has  been  the  press.  By  this  two  classes  have  been  reached, 
one  by  the  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  the  other  by  the  news¬ 
paper  alone.  The  magazines  have  done  some  most  creditable 
work  in  further  educating  those  whose  school  advantages  have 
been  limited.  By  articles  both  popular  and  current  in  character 
they  have  appealed  to  an  ever  increasing  number  of  the  people 
both  educated  and  uneducated  and  almost  without  exception  they 
have  had  a  mission  in  education.  As  this  education  has  been  in 
most  cases  rather  incidental  than  purposive  on  the  part  of  the 
maguzine,  it  has  been  scrappy  and  unsystematic  in  its  results. 
These  and  the  higher  grade  newspapers  have  drawn  about  them 
a  class  who  have  already  made  some  considerable  progress.  The 
Chautauqua  movement  and  that  of  University  Extension  have 
appealed  to  the  same  element  in  society. 
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Those  who  have  had  only  the  average  two  years  and  a  half  of 
training  in  school  rely  almost  through  necessity  upon  the  help  of 
the  newspapers  for  further  education.  Such  at  least  is  their 
standpoint.  The  environment  furnished  by  the  newspapers  which 
are  printed  for  this  class  lacks  almost  entirely  the  ennobling  and 
educating  tendency  of  the  magazines.  Crime  and  horrors  are  the 
two  mistaken  essentials,  and  both  have  the  most  sickening  and 
degrading  details  dwelt  upon,  until  it  is  not  strange  if  men  do 
cease  to  know  and  see  the  good  that  is  in  the  world.  Incentives 
to  right  action  are  wanting.  Fear  of  the  law  and  not  regard  for 
the  right  becomes  the  restraining  motive. 

The  highest  phase  of  child-study  demands  that  some  attempt 
be  made  toward  educative  and  therefore  morally  elevating^  and 
broadening  influence  upon  those  who  are  still  in  the  newspaper 
stage  of  development.  As  for  those  who  have  reached  the  maga¬ 
zine  stage  (and  that  means  all  the  rest  of  us)  it  demands  syste¬ 
matic  but  flexible  courses  of  many  kinds  capable  of  great  adapta¬ 
tion  according  to  our  different  degrees  of  progress  and  our  indi¬ 
vidual  interests. 

Certain  phases  of  this  latter  need  seem  about  to  be  supplied. 
The  Chautauqua  scheme  has  long  ago  entered  the  field  and  has 
done  a  grand  work.  It  has  not  met  the  demand,  however.  It 
has  had  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  a  real  or  imagined  exclusive¬ 
ness  and  the  expense  of  books  attending  the  course  has  exag¬ 
gerated  it.  University  extension  has  done  much  but  far  less  than 
the  Chautauqua  plan.  In  the  past  year,  however,  two  new  move¬ 
ments  have  entered  the  field.  Whether  the}’  are  outgrowths  of 
the  child-study  movement  or  like  it  only  one  manifestation  of  the 
modern  tendency  to  study  man  is.  a  matter  of  theory.  Probably 
both  are  involved.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  fitting  that  the  spirit 
should  burst  forth  in  the  sphere  of  the  magazine.  The  Cosmo¬ 
politan  is  fulfilling  an  educational  need  in  its  new  movement 
toward  systematic  but  popular  study.  Thousands  of  men  and 
women  of  limited  education  have  availed  themselves  of  this  op¬ 
portunity  and  doubtless  will,  if  it  is  brought  clearly  before  them 
and  adapted  to  their  needs.  The  magazine  is  right  too  in  making 
this  movement  populaV  by  removing  all  expense.  A  scheme  for 
the  education  of  the  masses  which  frees  itself  from  even  the 
remotest  suspicion  of  covetousness  will  the  sooner  ingratiate 
itself  in  their  favor. 
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Another  movement  of  a  similar  nature  is  that  undertaken  by 
Bishop  Fallows  as  a  result  of  the  World’s  Congresses.  This  is 
open  to  any  one  interested.  Syllabi  have  been  prepared  by  a  fac¬ 
ulty  in  four  diffeient  subjects,  history,  literature,  political  econ¬ 
omy  and  science.  They  are  very  full  and  with  extracts  from 
the  authorities  on  the  subjects  constitute  the  magazine,  Pro- 
ifreis.  At  present  four  volumes  of  twelve  numbers  each  have 
l)een  issued.  It  is  a  beginning  and  is  another  mode  of  furnishing 
the  system  and  the  direction  which  we  have  found  so  essential  for 
self-education. 

These  methods  are  helpful  to  those  who  have  training  and  cul¬ 
ture  enough  to  appreciate  our  magazines.  The  class  below  that 
has  not  been  provided  for,  and  it  is  the  class  that  needs  it  most. 
Whether  either  of  these  schemes  will  be  able  to  reach  down  to 
this  task  is  a  question.  It  may  be  left  to  some  of  our  conscience- 
smitten  but  enterprising  newspapers  to  prepare  regular  supple¬ 
ments  to  their  editions,  which  will  be  widely  advertised  and  free 
to  all.  They  should  bear  the  marks  of  educational  and  humani¬ 
tarian  purpose  and  not  those  of  greed  for  commercial  or  partisan 
power.  At  present  the  city  and  the  country  papers  seem  to  l)e  the 
only  avenues  of  approach  to  the  newspaper  class. 

The  newspaper  has  an  educational  mission.  This  has  l)een 
vaguely  felt  but  has  only  just  l)egun  to  reveal  itself  in  action. 
The  Chicago  Record  is  among  the  first  to  prepare  a  definite  plan 
of  instruction  for  those  whose  previous  advantages  have  been 
limited.  Its  Home  Study  Circle  department  will  furnish  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  growth  to  many  who  would  otherwise  be  deprived 
of  every  incentive  to  self-improvement.  This  is  only  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  movement  which  will  widen  out  into  a  growing  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  newspaper  to  count  as  an  educational  power. 
The  newspaper  hu  been  the  gossip,  the  scandal  monger  of  our 
American  civilization.^  It  should  be  its  philosopher,  its  critic  and 
teacher.  The  time  is  coming  when  the  freedom  of  the  press  will 
mean  to  the  masses  the  freedom  of  knowledge,  freedom  of  thought,^ 
freedom  of  inspiration  toward  all  that  is  high  and  noble.  The 
highest  phase  of  child-study  appeals  not  only  for  cleaner  tene¬ 
ments  but  for  cleaner  and  educative  literature  accessible  to  all 
classes. 
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THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  GERMAN 
WOMEN. 

MRS.  JEAN  W.  LINDSEY,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  WAYNE8BURG,  PA. 

IT  is  a  matter  of  profound  regret  to  the  women  of  Germany 
who  are  interested  in  liigher  education  that  the  Empress 
Frederick  has  not  more  influence  with  her  son,  the  reigning  Em¬ 
peror.  At  the  present  time  the  Dowager  Empress’s  power  is 
limited.  Like  her  mother,  tlie  Queen  Victoria,  Empress  Fred¬ 
erick  is  highly  interested  in  whatsoever  tends  towards  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  women.  Had  her  husband’s  reign  continued  dur¬ 
ing  three  or  four  yearn  instead  of  months,  a  cogent  change  would 
have  occurred  in  the  “  Stand  des  hoheren  Madchemchulwesem.'' 
The  woman’s  movement  in  Germany  would  then  have  taken 
rapid  strides  towards  the  opening  of  university  doors  on  the  same 
basis  for  women  as  men.  It  is  pitiful  to  see  the  women  of  the 
Leherinnen  Verein  so  patiently  struggling  and  yet  making  so  little 
visible  progress.  Fiaulein  Helene  Lange,  the  woman  who  is 
leader  in  the  higher  education  movement  in  Germany,  is  sceptical 
of  the  university  doors  being  opened  very  soon  to  women  on  an 
equal  footing  with  men.  Yet  she  is  giving  her  time,  money  and 
heart  for  the  cause  of  higher  education  of  German  women. 

She  has  done  and  is  doing  more  than  any  other  woman  along 
this  line  of  work.  The  Frauen  Gymnasium,  of  which  she  is  the 
head,  sends  out  girls  as  well  equipped  for  entering  universities  as 
the  boy  who  leaves  the  gymnasium  and  enters  the  university. 
But  if  the  girls  who  pass  their  final  examination  in  this  gymna¬ 
sium  desire  to  enter  universities  for  degrees  they  must  go  to 
Switzerland.  But  degrees  from  Switzerland  do  not,  of  course, 
rank  so  high  with  Germans  as  from  their  own  universities. 

This  Frauen  Gymnasium,  which  was  opened  only  a  few  years 
ago,  in  the  presence  of  the  Empress  Frederick,  has  a  curriculum 
equal  to  the  minor  grade  colleges  or  the  higher  grade  seminaries 
of  America.  There  are  four  years  of  Latin  and  Greek.  They 
read  in  Latin,  Caesar,  Ovid,  Cicero,  Sallust,  Livy,  Virgil,  Tacitus, 
and  Horace.  Grammar  is  pursued  throughout  the  entire  course. 
In  Greek,  special  verb  drill  in  ui  and  irregular  verbs,  Xenophon’s 
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Anabasis,  Odyssey,  Herodotus,  the  Odessey  is  continued  through 
three  semesters ;  Plato’s  Apology,  Protagoras,  Sophocle’s  An¬ 
tigone,  Demosthene’s  Olynthiac  and  Philippic  orations ;  syntax 
throughout  the  entire  course ;  a  Greek  exercise  every  week  and 
a  written  translation  every  month  during  the  last  semester. 

In  French  and  English,  not  only  reading  and  writing  but 
speaking  while  mathematics  and  the  sciences  are  of  equally  high 
grade.  When  they  leave  this  gymnasium  they  pass  an  examina¬ 
tion  equal  to  the  one  that  admits  young  men  to  the  universities. 

There  is  another  high  grade  seminary  for  women  in  Berlin. 
This  is  the  Victoria  Lyceum.  Latin  and  Greek  are  not  in  the 
course.  But  there  are  lectures  on  Greek  and  Roman  literature, 
pedagogy,  psychology,  music  and  art.  This  lyceum  is  under  the 
direct  patronage  of  the  Empress  Frederick.  Fraulein  A.  Von 
Cotta  is  the  preceptress.  Professors  of  the  university  lecture 
every  week  in  this  school.  Fraulein  Lange  lectures  twice  a  week 
on  German  literature  and  pedagogy.  The  young  women  who 
attend  must  be  eighteen  or  older.  A  young  woman  that  passes 
her  final  examination  in  either  the  gymnasium  or  lyceum  is  well 
equipped  for  entrance  to  the  university.  But  until  they  open 
their  doors  to  women  for  degrees,  they  do  not  wish  to  enter  at  all. 
They  even  make  a  difference  between  women  and  men  of  America 
who  desire  to  enter  their  universities.  American  men  who  have 
not  graduated  from  any  college  may  attend  the  university.  But 
an  American  woman  must  l)e  able  to  show  her  diploma  to  be  able 
to  attend  the  lectures.  During  an  interview  with  Prof.  Dr.  Erich 
Schmidt  he  suggested  to  me  the  firet  idea  of  attending  the  uni¬ 
versity.  I  wished  to  hear  his  course  of  lectures  on  Goethe  and 
Schiller.  He  is  one  of  the  leading  professors  of  the  university. 
His  writings  are  becoming  famous  in  every  country.  He  does 
not  speak  English,  but  we  could  resort  to  Greek  or  Latin  when 
we  could  not  make  the  deutche  »prache  clear  enough.  American 
friends  discouraged  the  idea  of  trying  to  enter  the  university  as 
so  many  obstacles  were  always  thrown  in  a  woman’s  way  that 
they  said  it  would  be  a  year  almost  before  I  could  receive  an  an¬ 
swer  to  my  request  to  be  admitted.  Many  cases  of  American 
women  were  cited  who  had  tried  to  enter  and  failed.  Finally  I 
went  to  Fraulien  Lange  for  advice.  It  was  not  the  first  time  I 
had  asked  her  assistance,  she  always  proved  a  most  helpful  men¬ 
tor  to  me.  To  my  question,  “Can  I  enter  the  university?”  she 
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replied,  “You  may  try  but  I  fear  you  will  not  be  able  to  enter  for 
they  do  not  want  women.”  Notwithstanding  her  words  were 
discouraging  her  accompanying  smile  had  a  hopeful  effect  upon 
me.  I  returned  to  my  pemion  and  wrote  a  petition  to  the  Kultus 
Minister,  who  is  Minister  of  all  affairs  concerning  the  Empire. 
Though  my  American  friends  had  assured  me  it  would  be  many 
months  before  I  should  hear  from  him,  it  was  only  four  weeks. 
The  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  I  must  go  to  the  Rector  of  the  , 
university  for  a  personal  conference.  Though  the  confession  is 
not  complimentary  to  my  linguistic  ability,  yet  I  do  believe  that 
my  diploma  in  Latin  with  the  large  seal  of  my  Alma  Mater  had 
greater  weight  than  my  Teutonic  fluency.  I  paid  thirteen  marks 
and  was  registered  a  student  of  the  university.  In  a  triumphant 
spirit  I  again  appeared  before  Friiulein  Lange  with  my  university 
certificate  of  entrance.  When  she  saw  it  she  exclaimed,  “  You 
are  an  American  woman  and  there  is  no  danger.”  “  Danger  of 
what?”  I  inquired.  “Of  usurpation,  taking  the  positions  of  men 
as  teachers,  doctors  or  lawyers  in  Germany.” 

No  American  could  have  an  idea  of  the  manner  we  were  treated 
in  the  university  while  attending  the  lectures.  We  were  only 
permitted  to  occupy  the  two  farthest  back  seats  in  that  large  hall. 
When  those  two  seats  were  filled  there  were  always  two  or  three 
women  who  were  obliged  to  stand.  It  is  true,  there  were  also 
many  men  standing,  3^et  out  of  the  great  number  seated  I  never 
saw  any  one  of  them  offer  his  seat  to  a  woman.  But  this  dis¬ 
courtesy  was  not  only  noticeable  in  the  university  but  every¬ 
where,  in  the  theatres,  street  cars  and  skating  rinks.  After  read¬ 
ing  so  many  wonderful  tales  of  German  chivalry,  it  was  a  sad  dis¬ 
appointment  to  find  the  ver}r  opposite.  It  was  explained  to 
me  that  their  rude  manners  were  really  assumed  —  just  to 
show  the  women  who  were  so  determined  on  higher  education 
and  the  independence  and  self-supporting  means  that  higher  edu¬ 
cation  brings  to  them,  what  they  might  expect  if  they  succeeded 
in  reaching  their  goal.  German  men  prefer  to  have  their  women 
as  of  old  —  to  be  idealized  in  poetry  and  song  and,  more  than  all, 

“  yute  Hamfrauen." 
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THE  HEREDITY  OF  THE  POWER  OF  OBSERVA¬ 
TION,  THE  MEMORY  AND  THE  INTELLIGENCE. 

'  PROF.  AIMA  B.  MORTON,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  HEARING. 

Although  from  a  scientific  and  aesthetic  standpoint  not  be¬ 
ing  as  important  as  sight,  hearing  is  nevertheless  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  senses.  It  serves  as  basis  of  a  science,  that  of 
acoustics  and  of  the  art  of  music  ;  and  what  is  still  more  important, 
it  renders  possible  articulate  speech  and  through  this  also  thinking. 
Take  away  the  hearing,  and  speech  disappears ;  take  away  the 
speech,  and  thinking,  with  what  follows  in  its  train,  becomes  im¬ 
possible. 

The  hearing,  like  sight,  may  be  super-sensitive  or  totally  or 
partially  insensible.  Corresponding  to  daltonism  is  the  fact  that 
some  persons  cannot  hear  certain  sounds. 

Wollaston  saw  those  who  could  not  hear  any  sound  above  or 
below  the  diatonic  scale.  So  there  are  insects  who  can  hear  some 
notes  and  do  not  at  all  hear  other  ones,  the  latter  generally  lower 
in  the  scale. 

Muteism  from  birth  on  influences  the  intellect  fatally.  As  this 
defect  can  pass  to  the  offspring,  we  can  say  that  heredity  in  that 
case  attacks  the  most  essential  part  of  the  mind.  However,  this 
form  of  heredity  has  been  denied. 

Doctor  Meniere  admits,  that  in  some  cases  the  heredity  of 
muteism  has  been  directly  proven,  but  he  adds :  “  It  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  said  that  these  facts  are  rare  exceptions ;  generally  the 
children  of  deaf-mutes  can  hear  and  speak.  This  is  still  more  so 
the  case  when  only  one  of  the  parents  is  a  deaf-mute.”  Darwin 
says  likewise  that  in  the  latter  case  the  children  but  seldom  show 
the  defect.  In  Ireland,  only  one  child  in  203  was  a  deaf-mute 
under  these  conditions.  In  the  United  States  and  Ireland,  only 
two  children  in  forty-one  marriages  were  deaf-mutes,  although 
both  parents  were  so  afflicted. 

When  the  institution  for  deaf-mutes  in  London,  England,  was 
established,  an  observation  was  made  seemingly  confirming  the 
theory  of  heredity.  Of  the  148  pupils  enrolled,  one  pupil  had 
five  deaf-mutes  in  his  family,  another  had  four,  eleven  had  three 
each,  and  nineteen  had  two. 

In  a  family  known  to  me,  all  the  children  of  the  marriage  of 
two  deaf-mutes  were  normal,  but  the  defect  appeared  again  in  the 
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grandchildren.  In  this  case  the  law  of  heredity  may  be  inopera¬ 
tive  to  a  smaller  degree  than  is  apparently  the  case.  Deaf-mute- 
ism  may  be  inherited  partially  as  hard  hearing,  dullness  of  mind 
and  idiocy.  The  anatomist,  Menckel,  gave  many  examples  of  it. 

I  deem  it  more  appropriate  to  treat  of  the  heredity  of  musical 
talent  under  the  head  of  imagination.  We  shall  see  that  there  is 
no  artistic  talent  showing  such  convincing  proof  of  hereditary  in¬ 
fluence  as  this  (in  three  Mozarts,  two  Beethovens  and  more  than 
120  members  of  the  Bach  family.)  But  no  matter  how  much 
influence  imagination  and  intellect  may  be  said  to  exert  here,  we 
shall  have  to  admit  that  musical  talent  does  not  exist  without 
certain  qualities  of  the  hearing.  Education  alone  here  is  of  no 
avail.  Nature  alone  can  give  a  sensitive  ear.  The  undoubted 
heredity  of  the  tendency  for  musical  development  presupposes, 
then,  the  heredity  of  certain  qualities  of  the  hearing. 

IV. 

THE  SMELL  AND  THE  TASTE. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  here  distinguish  these  two  senses,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  so  intimately  connected  that  smell  may  be  defined 
as  taste  working  at  a  distance.  In  keenness  of  smell  man  is  cer¬ 
tainly  surpassed  by  the  animal.  It  is  impossible,  even  in  negroes, 
to  find  among  men  the  keen  smell  of  the  dog,  the  animals  of  prey 
and  of  some  insects.  Gratiolet,  in  his  Anatomie  ComparSe  du 
Sytteme  Nervetix”  relates  that  an  old,  worn-out  piece  of  wolf’s 
skin  was  given  to  a  small  dog ;  the  smell  of  it  brought  about 
paroxisms  of  fear.  Yet  the  dog  had  never  seen  a  wolf.  How 
explain  this  fear,  except  through  the  heredity  of  certain  impres¬ 
sions  connected  with  certain  observations  through  smell  ? 

Laycock  was  told  by  keepers  in  menageries  that  the  straw 
which  had  served  in  the  cages  of  lions  and  tigers  could  not  be 
used  any  more  for  horses,  as  the  odor  of  it  caused  extreme  fear. 
Yet  many  generations  have  passed  since  the  wild  horse,  the  pro¬ 
genitor  of  our  domestic  horse,  was  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  lion 
or  tiger. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  value  of  dogs  chiefly  depends  upon 
the  inborn  or  hereditary  keenness  of  smell  common  to  these  ani¬ 
mals. 

Among  the  human  race,  the  savages  exhibit  a  keen  scent 
which  characterizes  them  and  lessens  the  distance  between  man 
and  animal.  The  North  American  Indians  are  able  to  follow  and 
detect  their  enemies  or  their  prey  largely  through  their  keen 
smell.  In  the  Antilles  the  negroes  distinguish  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  between  the  trail  of  a  white  man  or  that  of  a  negro.  The 
whole  colored  race,  in  this  respect,  is  remarkably  gifted.  Wheth¬ 
er  this  is  caused  by  a  higher  development  of  the  membranes,  or 
on  account  of  more  constant  use  of  the  organ,  certain  it  is,  that 
heredity  renders  it  permanent. 
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The  individual  differences  of  the  taste  are  transmissible,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  smell.  The  cross-breeds  among  animals  furnisli 
remarkable  examples  of  this.  “The  domestic  hog,”  says  Burdach, 
“relishes  barley  ;  the  wild  hog  despises  it  and  feeds  on  grass  and 
leaves.  Some  cross-breeds  of  these  two  likewise  loathed  barley  as 
the  father,  while  othei's  liked  it,  as  the  mother.” 

In  man  the  absence  of  taste  or  the  antipathy  against  certain 
tastes  is  hereditary.  Schook,  the  author  of  a  treatise,  “\Z>e  Aver- 
aione  Casei,"  belonged  to  a  family,  none  of  the  members  of  which 
could  endure  the  smell  of  cheese  ;  some  it  caused  to  faint.  Ex¬ 
clusive  taste  for  vegetable  food  and  antipathy  against  meat  occuis 
but  seldom,  but  is  nevertheless  transferable.  A  soldier  in  the 
French  army,  whose  father  had  an  unconquerable  aversion  against 
animal  food,  was  likewise  disposed  and  after  an  eighteen  months' 
stay  in  the  army  could  not  be  brought  to  use  it  and  was  di8charge<l 
from  the  service.  (Lucas.) 

,lt  is  well  known  that  the  inclination  among  savages  to  eat 
human  flesh  is  very  strong  and  lasting.  A  New  Zealander,  who 
was  very  intelligent  and  half  civilized  through  a  long  stay  in 
England,  admitted  that  it  was  improper  to  eat  his  fellow-men,  but 
said  that  he. was  nevertheless  impatiently  waiting  for  the  time 
when  he  could  go  back  and  enjoy'  such  a  repast  once  more.  (Du¬ 
mont  d’Urville.) 

In  certain  families  a  natural  fear  exists  against  water.  “  Three 
members  of  the  same  family,  grandmother,  mother  and  daughtei , 
drink,  so  to  say,  nothing  at  all.  Their  loathing  for  all  liquids  is 
so  strong,  that  even  in  fever  it  does  not  abate.”  (Lucas.) 

Although  everything  we  have  observed  so  far  in  the  world  of 
sensation  shows  the  rule  of  heredity,  yet  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  sensation  is  only  the  raw  material  for  knowl¬ 
edge;  the  innate  activity  of  the  mind  acts  upon  this  material. 
To  the  external  element,  furnished  by  the  material  world,  the' 
internal,  furnished  by  the  mind,  must  be  linked  to  produce  knowl¬ 
edge  and  mind  development.  It  could  be  said  then  that  the 
heredity  of  the  power  of  experiencing  sensations  is  rather  a  physi¬ 
ological  than  a  psychological  result. 

However,  this  observation  would  not  be  made  if  it  were  well 
understood  that  observation  is  really  a  process  of  the  mind.  It 
may  further  be  said  that  the  transmission  of  very  distinguished 
characteristics  j)resui)po8es  not  only  a  great  analogy  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  inherited  organs  and  in  their  anatomical  formation.  It 
also  presupposes,  in  the  parents  and  the  offspring,  a  great  simi¬ 
larity  in  the  structure  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  brain. 

In  a  particular  case  Helmholtz  has  shown  that  the  anomalies  of 
the  nerves  of  the  auditory  canal  explain  the  entire  absence  of  a 
sensitive  ear  and  musical  talent  in  some  persons.  The  latest 
investigations  have  shown  that  all  the  internal  sense-organs  occu¬ 
py  definite  locations  in  the  brain.  Heredity  of  the  power  of 
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observation  is  then  really  a  heredity  of  the  brain  ;  it  is  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  psychic  life. 

OF  THE  MEMORY  AND  THE  HABITS. 

V.  (a) 

Memory  may  be  regarded  as  a  fitness  of  the  nervous  system  to 
retain  and  reproduce  certain  states  of  the  mind.  We  know  it 
under  a  two-fold  form,  one  of  which  may  be  called  the  organic 
and  the  other  the  conscious  memory. 

The  true  type  of  the  organic  memory  must  be  sought  in  that 
group  of  facts,  which  have  been  named  secondary  automatic  pro¬ 
cesses  in  contradistinction  with  primative  or  hereditary  ones. 
Generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  limbs  of  the  adult  and  his 
sense-organs  work  so  perfectly  and  smoothly,  because  that  activ¬ 
ity  has  been  preceded  by  an  enormous  amount  of  exercises,  which 
creates  a  special  memory  for  each  part  of  the  body,  the  stock 
capital  on  which  that  part  feeds  and  through  which  it  acts,  just  as 
the  mind  lives  and  acts  by  means  of  acquired  experiences. 

Can  that  memory  of  motions,  originally  performed  through 
consciousness  and  exertion,  also  be  transferred  by  heredity?  This 
question  is  hard  to  answer  and  has  been  widely  discussed.  The 
opponents  remark  that,  at  least  in  man,  few  uncontested  cases  of 
transferred  habits  exist.  In  reply  to  this  it  is  claimed,  however, 
•  that  the  transference  becomes  visible  only  through  generations 
with  continued  application.  Here  may  follow  a  few  facts  in  favor 
of  the  heredity  of  habits  in  which,  nevertheless,  the  force  of  argu¬ 
ment  varies  considerably. 

The  oldest  and  most  quoted  one  we  owe  to  Giron  de  Buzarein- 
gues.  He  says:  “I  have  known  a  man,  who,  when  in  bed,  invari¬ 
ably  slept  lying  on  his  back  and  with  the  right  leg  over  the  left 
one.  One  of  his  children,  a  girl,  had,  from  birth  on,  the  same 
habit ;  it  was  invariably  her  position  in  the  cradle,  in  spite  of  ob¬ 
stacles  and  swaddles.  I  know  girls  who  inherited  several  habits 
from  their  fathers,  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  imitation  or  edu¬ 
cation  ;  just  so  it  is  with  boys  in  regard  to  the  mothers.  But  I 
cannot  here  give  details.” 

Darwin  quotes  an  observation  of  Galton,  concerning  a  habit, 
running  through  three  successive  generations,  which  is  not  ex¬ 
plainable  on  the  ground  of  imitation,  as  exhibiting  itself  only  in 
sound  sleep.  A  man,  when  sound  asleep  on  his  back,  had  the 
habit  of  slowly  raising  the  right  arm  above  his  face,  after  which 
the  hand  would  fall  down  heavily  on  the  nose.  This  habit  showed 
itself  only  intermittently  and  could  not  be  assigned  to  any  cause. 
It  would  sometimes  go  on  regularly  for  an  hour  or  longer,  and 
the  nose  finally  became  bruised.  His  son,  many  years  after  the 
father’s  death,  married  a  woman  who  had  never  heard  of  this 
peculiarity.  But  she,  from  the  start,  observed  the  same  habit  in 
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her  husband.  It  never  shows  in  light  sleep.  It  is  intermittent  as 
in  the  father.  It  lasts  sometimes  through  a  part  of  the  night  and 
is  always,  as  by  the  father,  done  with  the  right  hand.  One  of 
their  children,  a  girl,  showed  the  same  habit  in  a  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  form.  After  raising  the  arm,  the  hand  does  not  fall  on  the 
nose,  but  with  the  palm  she  quickly  gives  the  nose  a  few  light 
taps.  This  habit  is  very  intermittent.  For  months  it  does  not 
show  and  is  then  again  exhibited  incessantly  for  some  time. 

In  the  Comhill  Magazine  of  1878,  an  anonymous  writer  tells  of 
his  personal  knowledge.  During  the  infancy  of  his  eldest  son,  he 
usea  to  rock  the  baby’s  cradle  with  his  foot,  when  in  bed,  and 
even  when  asleep.  A  girl,  bom  afterwards,  had  the  same  habit ; 
she  rocked  herself  by  swinging  the  right  leg  over  the  left  one  at 
regular  intervals.  This  would  last  for  several  minutes  and  was 
done  even  when  she  was  asleep.  A  younger  brother  of  this  girl  has 
the  same  habit.  He  rocks  himself  so  strongly  in  his  sleep  as  to 
wake  up  his  sister  in  the  next  room. 

“  I  must,”  says  Darwin,  “  point  to  the  following  fact  that  I  my¬ 
self  have  observed  in  a  child,  which  is  important  as  a  habit,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  definite  state-  of  mind,  namely,  i  that  of  agreeable 
emotion.  When  satisfied,  the  child  moved  the  fingers  rapidly 
and  parallel ;  if  very  lively,  it  raised  both  hands  to  a  level  with 
the  face  and  kept  them  in  continual  motion.  When  this  child 
had  become  an  old  man,  he  often  had  difficulty  not  to  indulge  in 
this  habit  again.  Of  his  eight  children,  one  had  the  same  habit.” 

“  On  how  many  peculiarities  in  the  physique  and  on  how  many 
mental  qualities  and  habits  does  not  the  handwriting  depend? 
And  yet  a  great  resemblance  often  exists  between  the  handwrit¬ 
ings  of  the  father  and  the  son,  although  the  latter  never  received 
lessons  in  penmanship  from  the  former.  Hofhacker,  in  Germany, 
has  shown  the  heredity  in  handwritings,  and  it  has  been  observed 
that  young  Englihsmen,  who  learned  to  write  in  France,  show  a 
clearly  discernible  inclination  to  retain  the  English  style  of  pen¬ 
manship.”  (Darwin.) 

“According  to  Cranz,  who  for  many  years  lived  among  the 
Esquimaux,  it  is  a  fact,  well  known  to  these  people  that  the 
talent,  the  ability  to  catch  seals,  is  hereditary ;  the  son  of  a  fam¬ 
ous  seal-hunter,  who  lost  his  father  in  infancy,  shows  the  same 
ability  in  that  direction.  In  this  case  the  physique  as  well  as  the 
mental  acumen  seem  to  be  inherited.”  (Darwin.) 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  so  many  facts,  the  number  of  which 
could  here  be  indefinitely  increased,  are  merely  the  result  of 
chance.  We  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  habits,  many 
of  which  were  originally  of  a  mixed  character,  psychological  and 
physiological,  have  been  absorbed  in  the  nervous  system  and  there 
produced  a  permanent  disposition.  An  organic  memory  has  there 
been  formed,  an  adaptability  to  retain  and  reproduce  certain  mo¬ 
tions,  and  under  favorable  circumstances  this  disposition,  like 
every  other  one,  has  been  transferred. 
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V.  (b). 

Are  the  forms  in  which  we  think,  i.  e.,  the  general  ideas  of 
time,  space,  cause,  effect,  which  are  the  necessary  conditions  for 
our  mind  activity,  the  result  of  the  experience  of  our  race,  the 
product  of  heredity  ?  Shall  we  consider  them  as  cases  of  hereditary 
memory,  which,  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  organic  memory,  are 
of  a  psychic  character  ?  This  hypothesis  is  mentioned  only  en 
passant,  as  facts  here  claim  our  attention. 

When  looking  for  facts  in  history  or  medical  treatises  which 
will  prove  the  heredity  of  the  memory  in  its  individual  form,  we 
are  apt  to  be  embarrassed.  While  facts  as  to  imagination,  intelli¬ 
gence,  passion,  etc.,  abound,  those  for  the  memory  are  scarce. 

A  mental  disease,  idiocy,  however,  furnishes  examples.  This 
disease,  which  is  hereditary,  as  we  shall  see,  is  accompanied  by  a 
great  weakness  of  the  memory.  Idiots  remember  generally  only 
that  which  relates  to  their  taste,  inclinations  and  passions.  But  as 
this  results  undoubtedly  from  vague  sense-impressions,  this 
heredity  is  the  result  of  a  general  hereditary  transmission. 

In  history  the  examples  are  about  as  scarce.  The  wonder¬ 
ful  memories  chronicled  by  history,  (Adrian,  Clement  VI.,  De  la 
Mirandolle,  Scaliger,  Mezzofanti,  etc.),  seem  to  be  isolated  cases, 
at  least  we  find  no  traces  of  it  in  their  ancestors,  nor  in  their  off¬ 
spring.  Both  of  the  Seneca’s  were  famous  for  their  strong 
memory  ;  the  father,  Marcus  Anneus,  could  repeat  2000  words  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  read  to  him ;  the  son,  Lucius  An- 
neus,  was  very  gifted  in  this  respect,  although  to  a  less  degree. 

According  to  Gal  ton,  the  memory  in  the  family  of  Richard 
Parson,  one  of  the  most  famous  English  hellenists,  was  so  remark¬ 
able  that  it  became  proverbial ;  the  “Parson  memory.”  The  same 
writer  has  reason  to  believe  that  a  strong  memory,  true  for  all  de¬ 
tails,  characterizes  the  Jewish  race. 

Certain  definite  forms  of  the  memory  must  be  hereditary  in 
families  of  artists.  Talents  for  painting  and  music  are  often  in¬ 
herited.  It  often  lasts  through  four  or  five  generations,  and  it  is 
evident  that  a  great  painter  must  have  memory  for  forms  and 
colors,  a  great  composer  for  tones. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  facts  supporting  the  theory 
of  the  heredity  of  memory  in  its  highest  relations  are  not  abund¬ 
ant.  Must  we  conclude  from  that  that  this  form  of  heredity  is 
less  frequent  than  another  one?  We  are  loath  to  believe  it, 
and  even  incline  to  the  other  side.  But  how  to  explain  the 
scarcity  of  facts  ? 

In  spite  of  its  great  usefulness,  the  memory  in  human  life  and 
consequently  in  history,  was  little  thought  of.  It  produces  no 
•direct  results  as  the  intelligence  and  the  imagination ;  it  can 
chronicle  no  brilliant  deeds  like  the  will.  Nor  does  it  reveal  it¬ 
self  materially  as  an  abnormality  of  the  senses.  It  is  not  touched 
by  the  law,  as  are  passions.  Nor  can  it  be  classed  under  medi- 
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cine,  as  the  mental  diseases.  The  scarcity  of  convincing  facts, 
then,  need  cause  no  comment.  We  may,  expect,  however,  that 
as  mental  heredity  will  be  studied  more  in  detail,  the  attention 
will  be  more  frequently  called  to  this  point  and  the  heredity,  also 
of  memory,  will  be  conclusively  shown. 

VI. 

HEKEDITY  OF  THE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Man  is  able  to  rise  from  the  concrete  observation  to  the  abstract 
idea.  He  can  reduce  numberless  facts  to  a  general  idea,  fixed  by 
a  symbol ;  he  learns  to  know,  through  reasoning,  the  most  com¬ 
plicated  or  the  most  distant  results  and  guesses  the  future  from 
the  past.  Being  able  to  compare,  judge,  generalize,  induce  and 
deduce,  man  calls  into  being  and  develops  sciences,  religions  and 
arts.  These  faculties  are  so  wonderful  that  through  their  results 
they  have  created  out  of  man  a  being  occupying  the  highest  place 
in  nature. 

If  we  examine  the  heredity  of  these  faculties,  we  but  inquire  if 
psychic  life  in  its  highest  form  is  subject  to  this  biological  law. 
The  question  now  at  issue  may  then  be  formulated  thus  :  Are 
the  higher  activities  of  the  mind  as  well  as  the  lower  ones,  trans¬ 
ferable  ?  Is  our  faculty  of  abstraction,  of  judgment  and  i  eason- 
ing,  of  research  and  observation,  subject  to  heredity  ? 

To  answer  this  question  we  could  consider  it  from  a  theoretical 
and  an  empirical  standpoint.  Reasoning  would  then  show  that 
the  heredity  of  the  intelligence  is  possible  ;  experience,  however, 
will  demonstrate  that  it  really  exists. 

Therefore  the  question  will  here  be  considered  only  empirically. 
Each  mode  of  intellectual  activity  ends  in  a  certain  product,  a 
result,  of  a  more  or  less  elevated  character;  it  reveals  itself 
through  an  artistic  or  industrial  creation,  through  a  scientific 
product  or  in  an  act  of  daily  life.  These  results,  which  are  the 
concrete,  tangible  form  of  the  mind-activity,  can  serve  in  our  in¬ 
vestigation  merely  as  resting-places  and  furnish  us  a  means  of 
ascertaining  whether  an  intellect  of  a  definite  character  has  been 
transferred. 

Before  going  into  details,  we  must  call  attention  to  a  fact  so 
common  that  it  may  be  easily  overlooked  although  it  constitutes 
the  most  con^’incing  proof  in  favor  of  heredity.  Mind-activity  in 
man,  at  least  at  the  present  epoch,  pre-supposes  as  necessary  con¬ 
ditions  certain  ideas  of  time,  space  and  causality.  It  makes  no 
difference  how  these  ideas  are  defined,  whether  as  categories, 
forms  of  thinking,  or  inherited  ideas.  It  is  an  accomplished  fact 
that  they  exist  and  are  transmitted  to  all.  They  are  specific 
qualities,  i.  e.,  it  is  as  impossible  to  imagine  man  without  these 
ideas  as  to  imagine  a  vertebrate  without  a  spinal  column. 
Absence  of  these  fundamental  ideas  makes  idiots,  men  only  in 
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appearance.  From  this  then  follows  that  the  fundamental  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  intelligence  are  hereditary  and  that  doubts  can  arise 
only  about  individual  characteristics. 

Let  us  first  inquire  into  that  mind-activity  known  as  imagina¬ 
tion.  The  history  of  art  teaches  that  the  creative  imagination  is 
hereditary.  It  is  quite  easy  to  find  whole  families  of  poets,  com¬ 
posers  and  painters.  Those  of  poets  are  the  most  scarce.  This 
is  but  natural.  One  cannot  be  a  musician  without  a  great  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  hearing,  no  painter  without  conceptions  for  colors  and 
forms,  which  again  pre-suppose  a  definite  character  in  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  the  ear  and  eye.  These  are  physiological  condi¬ 
tions  not  necessary  in  the  same  degree,  for  the  poet.  It  may  then 
be  said  that  the  musical  or  the  plastic  talent,  more  than  the  poetic 
talent,  depends  on  the  architecture  of  the  organs  involved.  The 
psychological  heredity  is  more  closely  connected  there  with  the 
physiological  one,  and  this  renders  transmission  more  easy. 

Let  us  begin  with  composers.  “The  musical  talent,”  says  Can¬ 
dolle,  “e.  e.,  the  ability  to  measure  time  and  distinguish  tones,  is 
inherited  by  many  children,  while  the  origin  may  be  traced  to  the 
father,  the  mother  or  the  ancestors.  When  the  parents  are  musi¬ 
cal,  most  of  the  children  are  born  with  a  good  hearing.  When 
only  one  is  musical,  or  when  in  the  family  of  one  of  the  parents 
this  talent  is  lacking,  brothers  and  sisters  often  differ  greatly  in 
this  respect ;  as  the  impression  caused  by  sound  is  of  a  physical 
nature,  the  relation  between  the  tones  and  the  rhythm  is  more  of 
an  intellectual  character. 

Although  the  development  of  music  is  of  a  comparatively  re- 
eent  date,  yet  we  shall  see  that  cases  of  heredity  are  not  scarce. 
The  family  Bach  furnishes  one  of  the  most  splendid  examples  of 
it.  Among  great  composers  only  Bellini,  Donizetti,  Rossini  and 
Hal4vy  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  heredity. 

The  family  Bach  begins  about  1550  and  goes  through  eight 
generations  ;  the  last  known  member  was  Regina  Susan,  who  died 
in  1800,  ill  reduced  circumstances.  This  family,  for  more  than 
200  years,  has  produced  a  host  of  artists  of  the  first  rank.  The 
head  of  the  family  was  Veit  Bach,  a  baker,  in  Presburg,  who 
when  not  employed,  studied  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  He 
had  two  sons,  who  were  the  first  of  that  galaxy  of  composers  of 
that  name  who  for  two  centuries  overran  Thuringia,  Saxony  and 
Franconia.  When  this  famil)’^  had  become  too  numerous,  it  spread 
over  neighboring  states,  but  once  a  year  they  all  assembled  in  an 
appointed  place.  This  custom  prevailed  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  often  120  persons,  men,  women  and 
young  persons  of  the  name  of  Bach  were  seen  together  in  the 
same  city.  One  of  them,  Sebastian  Bach,  gained  world-wide  fame 
as  composer.  In  the  families  of  Allegri,  Beethoven,  Haydn,  etc., 
the  heredity  of  musical  talent  is  easily  detected. 

That  whole  families  of  painters  exist,  history  or  visits  to  art 
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galleries  will  show  us.  In  England,  we  point  to  the  Landseers, 
in  France,  to  the  Bonheurs.  The  Bellinis,  the  Caraches,  the  Van 
Ostades,  the  Mieris’s  and  the  Van  der  Veldes  are  well  known.  In 
a  list  of  forty-two  of  the  most  noted  painters,  Italian,  Spanish 
and  Dutch,  Galton  found  twenty-one  who  had  relatives  famous  in 
that  line.  He  had  investigated  fifty-six  families  of  poets,  and  also 
found  there  many  and  remarkable  proofs  of  heredity. 

Scientific  families  are  not  scarce.  Many  scientists  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  their  fathers.  The  atmosphere  in  which  they 
were  brought  up  has  naturally  influenced  their  vocation,  but  edu¬ 
cation  cannot  create  the  talent  and  in  order  to  be  adapted  to 
scientific  research,  more  is  necessary  than  the  external  transfer¬ 
ence  brought  about  by  education.  It  has  also  been  remarked  that 
many  scientists  had  mothers  or  grandmothers  who  were  remark¬ 
able  women.  This  was  the  case  with  Buffon,  Bacon,  Condorcet, 
Cuvier,  d’Alembert,  Forbes,  Watt,  Jussieu,  etc.  Galton,  who 
chronicled  this  fact,  advances  a  reason  rather  hypothetical.  “The 
women,”  he  says,  “are,  more  than  men,  subject  to  habit  and  pre¬ 
judices  ;  and  it  is  a  great  fortune  for  a  child  to  have  a  mother 
who  afterward  may  encourage  and  assist  him  in  the  untrammeled 
investigation  of  truth.” 

Heredity  among  philosophers  is  difficult  to  show.  We  need 
not  wonder  about  this  when  we  know  that  most  of  them  left  no 
offspring.  So  in  recent  times,  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Comte,  Scho¬ 
penhauer,  etc.,  never  married. 


There  is  every  prospect  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  July  7  to  12, 
will  be  a  very  important  one.  Those  who  intend  going  but  have  not 
yet  made  their  arrangements  should  write  at  once  to  Raymond  A.  Pear¬ 
son,  Chairman  of  hotel  and  public  comfort  committee,  1410  G  St., 
N.  W. 

Remember  P^dccation  is  not  issued  in  July  and  August.  If  your 
subscription  is  in  arrears  will  you  not  send  us  a  check  before 
starting  on  your  summer  vacation.  We  appreciate  such  favors  always 
but  they  are  twice  welcome  at  this  season  of  the  year.  May  you  enjoy 
every  day  of  your  summer  outing.  And  if  you  have  found  Education  of 
real  service  will  you  not  try  and  get  some  of  your  friends  to  subscribe 
for  it  this  summer?  The  new  volume  begins  with  September  number, 
and  in  that  number  will  be  found  the  Contents  and  Index  of  Volume 
XVIII. 
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IN  the  death  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone  the  world  loses  one  of  its 
most  notable  men.  Loses?  No,  the  world  has  his  memory,  his 
superb  record,  his  matchless  influence  as  a  statesman,  author,  scholar 
and  gentleman.  He  has  left  behind  him  effects  of  his  grand  personality 
which  will  endure  for  ages.  The  world  can  never  lose  such  a  man. 
He  honored  politics,  literature,  religion.  He  exalted  youth  and  man¬ 
hood,  the  home  and  the  church.  He  taught  the  young  the  value  and 
significance  of  the  opportunities  of  youth.  He  set  an  example  to  those 
in  middle  life  of  a  noble,  Christian  manhood.  He  showed  humanity 
how  to  grow  old  gracefully,  how  to  retain  one’s  usefulness  and  personal 
enjoyment  of  life  in  old  age.  He  obliterated  the  “dead  line,”  keeping 
young  in  heart  and  mind,  retaining  his  interest  in  affairs,  and  remaining 
intellectually  productive  long  after  most  men  withdraw  from  the  world’s 
activities.  He  was  truly  “  a  grand  old  man.”  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
great  in  everything  he  undertook.  He  was  a  remarkably  broad  and 
versatile  man.  He  canned  conscience  into  everything.  As  a  states¬ 
man  this  made  him  the  friend  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  reform,  the  enemy  of  everything  mean,  low  or  underhanded. 
As  a  writer  he  was  thorough,  systematic,  earnest.  He  was  great  in 
faith,  a  man  to  whom  religion  was  far  more  than  a  form.  It  was  his 
breath  of  life,  his  inspiration  for  all  the  tasks  of  life.  His  influence  in 
this  age  of  scepticism  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  We  profit  by  the 
faith  of  such  colossal  intellects.  The  young  are  saved  by  such  exam¬ 
ples.  These  are  bulwarks  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  infidelity.  We  thank 
God  for  the  gift  of  William  E.  Gladstone.  His  career  is  an  educational 
force  the  influence  of  which  will  be  felt  round  the  world  throughout 
coming  generations. 

ONE  of  the  most  wasteful  mistakes  in  the  management  of  Normal 
Schools,  especially  in  the  Southern  states,  is  the  deferring  of 
instruction  in  Pedagogics  and  methods  of  teaching  till  the  closing  year, 
even  sometimes  months  of  the  course.  Indeed,  what  is  called,  by 
courtesy,  “  the  Normal  department,”  in  many  of  these  institutions,  is 
really  only  an  academic  school  of  low  grade,  instructed  according  to 
the  methods  of  a  generation  ago.  The  course  of  instruction  is  often 
further  complicated  by  making  Latin  the  central  study,  thus  absorbing 
a  large  degree  of  the  mental  and  moral  energy  of  the  pupils,  for  whom 
a  classical  language  can  never  be  anything  but  a  disciplinary  exercise. 
By  the  close  of  the  first  or  second  year,  the  majority  of  the  class  has 
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dropped  out  and  the  instruction  in  Pedagogics  is  received  by  a  small 
number;  oftener  than  otherwise  girls  of  marriageable  age,  whom  an¬ 
other,  two  years  of  marriage  ceremonies  will  reduce  to  its  lowest  terms. 
Meanwhile,  not  only  the  dissolving  view  of  short  term  Normals  but 
large  numbers  of  the  students  of  the  academic  and  collegiate  courses 
are  teaching  school,  often  to  obtain  the  means  to  return  to  the  normal, 
collegiate  or  university  school  the  following  year.  The  practical  result 
of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the  lai^e  majority  of  the  teachers  of  both 
races  that  leave  the  so-called  normal  schools  or  normal  departments  of 
the  southern  seminaries  of  the  higher  education  to  teach,  are  sent  forth, 
not  only  with  no  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching,  but  destitute  of  auy 
pretense  of  professional  training  for  their  work.  Too  often  their 
knowledge  of  the  elementary  subjects  to  be  taught  in  the  country  dis¬ 
trict  schools  is  so  limited  that  only  by  wholesale  favoritism  or  otticial 
indifference  can  they  obtain  the  lowest  grade  certificate  of  competency. 

Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  majority  of  the  great  mission  schools 
of  the  different  religious  sects  which  under  the  names  “college ’’and 
“university”  are  supported,  at  large  expense  of  student  aid,  by  the 
people  of  the  North,  with  the  intention  of  training  their  students  for 
the  moral,  social,  educational  and  industrial  leadership  of  the  five 
millious  of  colored  children  and  youth.  Some  of  these  great  schools 
have  no  proper  arrangement  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers. 
And  the  Normal  department  in  the  majority  of  them  is  at  best  an 
academic  school  —  of  the  grammar  grade,  with  the  frequent  addition  of 
the  inevitable  compulsory  Latin.  Meanwhile,  at  the  close  of  an  entire 
generation  of  public  schooling,  an  average  of  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
colored  people  from  the  age  of  ten  upwards  cauuot  read ;  iucreasiug  iu 
states  like  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Louisiana,  to  sixty-seven,  sixty-niue 
and  seventy-two  per  cent.  Of  course,  a  fair  proportion  of  this  failure 
must  be  attributed  to  the  inability  of  these  states  to  support  the  schools 
for  longer  terms  or  pay  wages  sufticieut  to  attract  a  higher  grade  of 
teachers.  But  these  great  mission  schools  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
more  generously  supported,  better  furnished  with  competent  teachers, 
means  of  instruction  and  modern  buildings  than  the  corresponding 
schools  for  the  white  race.  The  common  schools  for  the  colored  people 
have  been  largely  taught  by  their  graduates.  And  it  must  be  said  that 
a  large  proportion  of  this  failure  is  due  to  the  incompetence  of  these 
young  teachers ;  and  the  incompetence  to  the  astonishing  neglect  of  the 
majority  of  these  institutions  to  give  anything  like  the  professional 
training  required  to  qualify  young  people  of  so  little  experience  for  the 
difticult  work  of  introducing  the  race  for  the  first  time  to  a  proper 
school  life. 
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WE  are  aware  of  the  regulation  plea ;  that  these  youth  are  so  desti¬ 
tute  of  the  very  elements  of  knowledge  and  so  unused  to  or¬ 
dinary  struction  and  so  lacking  in  the  means  of  support,  that  it  has  been 
impossible  to  do  more  than  has  been  accomplished.  That  is  certainly  a 
reason  why  these  schools,  assuming  the  highest  titles,  and  ostensibly 
supported  for  the  training  of  the  educational  leadership  of  the  illiterate 
multitudes,  should  not  have  been  crowded  to  repletion  with  school  chil¬ 
dren,  supported  by  student  aid  from  the  north,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  never  expected  to  become  leaders  in  any  sense.  It  was  also  a 
reason  why  the  teachers  sent  from  the  north  should  hav'e  been,  to  a  far 
greater  extent,  adepts  if  not  experts  in  the  use  of  the  natural  methods 
of  instruction  than*  they  have  been.  And  it  is  a  reason  why 
these  schools  should  have  Ijeen  long  since  purged  of  the  large  class 
that  came  with  no  pretense  of  aspiring  to  leadership  in  anything  and 
confined  to  the  small  number  competent  to  receive  instruction  and  able 
to  remain  long  enough  to  have  been  sent  forth  with  a  fair  expectation 
of  success.  Aud,  above  all,  it  is  now  a  reason  why  the  so-called  Nor¬ 
mal  department  should  be  made  a  reality,  and  that  during  the  first 
year,  along  with  the  necessary  academic  instruction,  should  go  at  least 
enough  of  indoctrination  into  the  knowledge  of  school-keeping  to  send 
out  these  youth  with  some  idea  of  school  organization,  management  and 
discipline  and  the  accepted  methods  of  instruction  in  the  departments  of 
language  and  numbers.  But  the  real  cause  of  this  condition  of  affairs  is 
to  be  found  in  the  character  of  these  institutions,  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  they  have  been  copies  of  the  regular  American  sectarian  religious 
seminaries  of  the  secondary  and  higher  education ;  their  title  to  superi¬ 
ority  to  the  free  high,  state  aud  municipal  normal  schools  and  state 
universities  being  that  a  large  portion  of  their* energy  has  been  directed 
to  the  ecclesiastical  side,  including  all  the  usual  methods  of  church  ad¬ 
ministration  and  sectarian  propagaudism.  We  are  far  from  looking  at 
this  feature,  especially  in  the  relation  of  these  schools  to  the  colored  race, 
as  objectionable.  Indeed,  it  is  largely  due  to  the  devotion  of  these  great 
religious  botlies  and  to  the  sacrifices  of  their  teachers  that  there  has  been 
a  decided  uplift  of  the  church  aud,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the 
moral  aud  religious  character  of  multitudes  of  these  people.  We  owe  it 
in  a  good  measure  to  this  great  missionary  enterprise  that  the  ministry, 
the  church  and  the  entire  conception  of  the  Christian  religion  as  related 
to  morality  has  been  changed  from  the  semi-paganism  of  thirty  years 
ago  in  what  may  be  justly  called  the  superior  class  of  our  eight  millions 
of  new-made  citizens. 

But  it  is  no  injustice  to  say  that,  with  a  few  eminent  exceptions,  the 
entire  body  of  denominational  schools  of  every  sect,  until  within  the 
last  few  years,  has  been  wedded  to  the  system  of  extreme  classical 
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instruction,  and  has  resisted  the  introduction  of  what  is  known  as  the 
New  Education  in  the  organization,  discipline  and  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  all  grades  of  schools.  Unfortunately  this  system  has  been  most 
rigorously  applied  and  the  New  Education  less  favored,  where,  of  all 
other  places,  the  ideas  and  methods  everywhere  prevailing  in  the  best 
common  schools  of  the  country  are  most  needed ;  among  the  children 
and  youth  of  the  colored  race.  Here  indeed  seems  to  be,  at  present, 
the  “  last  ditch  ”  of  the  old-time  schooling.  Now  if  anything  is  evi¬ 
dent  to  a  careful  observ’er  of  school  life  in  the  Southern  states,  it  is  that 
without  a  general  uplift  in  the  teaching  force,  especially  of  the  country 
schools  where  the  vast  majority  of  colored  children  are  taught,  the 
entire  system  is  in  peril  from  the  growing  cor^viction  of  the  white 
people,  at  whose  expense  it  is  chiefly  supported,  that  it  fails  to  turn  out 
a  reliable  generation  of  young  people,  or  even  to  entice  into  the  school 
room  for  regular  attendance  more  than  half  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age.  The  cure  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  new  panacea  of  Indus¬ 
trial  education.  It  is  not  more  work  of  the  hands,  but  more  brain  and 
conscience  and  reliable  manhood  and  womanhood  in  the  hands,  that  is 
the  need  of  the  hour.  Legislatures  cannot  be  moved  to  largely  increase 
the  facilities  for  the  common  schooling  of  the  colored  folk  until  the 
masses  of  these  people  are  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  concentrating 
their  expenditure  of  money  more  than  now'on  the  children  and  laying 
the  foundation  of  local  taxation  in  a  habit  of  improving  their  schools 
by  personal  contributions.  And  until  their  teachers  are  more  compe¬ 
tent,  influential  and  powerful,  the  people  will  not,  of  themselves,  rise 
to  the  occasion.  The  “conclusion  of  the  whole  matter”  is  that  the 
“  business  end  ”  of  “Christian  education,”  as  it  applies  to  this  entire 
method  of  training  for  the  new  leadership  of  the  colored  race  in  the 
South,  is,  first,  the  retiring  of  the  college  and  university  department  to 
the  actual  requirements  of  the  class  competent  to  receive  it;  second, 
the  reorganization  of  the  curriculum  around  a  thorough  English  educa¬ 
tion  by  the  most  approved  methods  and  the  thorough  dealing  with  prac¬ 
tical  Industrial  education  for  the  entire  body  of  their  students ; 
and,  above  all,  thiixlly,  elevation  of  the  Normal  department  from  its. 
present  secondary  half-hearted  and  ineffective  condition,  to  the  very 
fore-front.  Then,  with  a  thorough  purgation  of  a  great  deal  of  the 
present  dead  wootl  in  a  student  class,  a  halt  in  the  increase  of  collegi¬ 
ate,  academical  and  parochial  schools,  and  a  hearty  indorsement  of  a 
reform  public  school  system,  the  Northern  people  would  respond  to  the 
call  for  an  endowment  of  perhaps  a  score  of  these  seminaries  which, 
with  the  increasing  number  of  state  normal,  free  high  and  collegiate 
schools,  can  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  enough  of  the  secondary  and 
higher  education  for  the  use  of  the  race  for  half  a  century  to  come. 
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AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  OF 
PRUSSIA  AND  FRANCE. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1896-97  contains  a 
timely  chapter  on  agricultural  education  in  Prussia  and  France.  In 
Prussia,  where  special  training  is  deferred  till  the  obligatory  school 
course  is  completed,  no  specific  instruction  in  agriculture  is  given  in  the 
elementary  schools  with  the  exception  possibly  of  practical  training  in 
gardening  in  some  of  the  upper  grades.  A  memorial  presented  to  the 
Prussian  Diet  as  recently  as  1897,  by  the  department  of  agriculture, 
shows  that  for  rural  districts  not  much  is  done  toward  preparing  the 
population  for  their  probable  vocation,  certainly  not  so  much  as  is  done 
toward  preparing  artisans  in  cities.  The  industrial  schools  far  out¬ 
number  the  agricultural  schools.  The  authors  of  the  memorial  state 
that  the  number  of  boys  from  14  to  18  years  of  age  in  rural  districts  of 
the  kingdom  is  828,000,  but  the  number  of  students  in  agricultural  con¬ 
tinuation  or  supplementary  schools  is  only  18,317,  while  the  number  in 
industrial  and  in  technical  and  trade  schools  is  over  200,000.  The 
department  asks  for  more  liberal  appropriations  for  agricultural  schools, 
and  submits  an  elementary  course  of  study  in  the  subject  drawn  from 
that  successfully  maintained  in  the  school  at  Rybnik. 

In  France  agricultural  teaching  has  been  made  obligatory  for  all  rural 
primar}'  schools,  and  special  professors  of  agriculture  are  appointed  to 
give  instruction  in  the  primary  normal  schools.  The  teaching  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  primary  schools  though  only  introduced  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  recent  years,  is  in  reality  no  new  thing.  The  Agricultural 
Societies  in  various  districts  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  encouraging 
such  teaching,  by  giving  rewards  to  competent  teachers,  and  prizes  to 
pupils  in  primary  schools  for  the  successful  carrying  out  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  course.  Most  admirable  results  have  been  produced  by  this  means. 
The  official  programs  outline  a  graded  course  for  the  elementary  schools 
but  leave  its  application  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher.  The  course  is 
given  in  full  in  the  report  with  illustration  of  the  apparatus  employed  in 
experiments,  the  plan  of  pupils’  herbariums,  etc.  The  course  suggests 
in  some  particulars  that  outlined  under  science  and  nature  study  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  twelve,  for  rural  schools  in  the  United  States. 

The  class  of  technical  high  schools  in  France  includes  twenty-four 
practical  schools  of  agriculture  which  illustrate  the  growing  tendency 
toward  the  union  of  government  and  private  agencies  in  education. 
These  “  Practical  Schools  ”  must  be  established  on  a  farm  or  estate 
belonging  to  a  private  individual  or  to  the  municipal  or  communal 
council,  and  must  be  carried  on  by  one  or  other  of  these  owners  at  their 
own  expense  and  risk.  The  State  supplies  only  the  cost  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  and  directing  staff  and  some  scholarships  or  “  bourses  ”  by  way  of 
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assistance  to  less  well-to-do  pupils.  The  money  for  the  material  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  school  must  be  found  locally.  No  encouragement  is 
given  to  a  large  outlay  on  showy  buildings,  the  existing  buildings  of  the 
chateau  or  farm  offered  being  almost  invariably  utilized  for  the  school 
accommodation.  Usually  it  is  a  well-managed  farm  or  estate,  fairly 
representative  of  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  of  the  special  features  of 
the  agriculture  of  the  locality,  which  is  selected  for  the  purpose.  The 
choice  is  made  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  on  the  advice  of  the  local 
council,  and  after  inspection  b}’  a  government  inspector.  In  many 
instances  a  proprietor  offers  the  land  and  buildings  gratuitously.  Where 
this  is  not  done  the  communal  council  purchases  an  estate  or  farm,  raisin  g 
the  necessary  funds  out  of  the  local  taxes.  There  are  also  numerous 
special  schools  of  agriculture,  thirty  agronomic  stations,  thirty  labora¬ 
tories  for  analysis  and  other  stations  for  special  work*  amounting  in  all 
to  seventy-eight  establishments  for  agricultural  research. 

STATE  vs.  CHURCH  SECONDART  SCHOOLS  IN  FRANCE. 

Some  solicitude  is  manifested  in  France  over  the  continued  decline  of 
students  in  the  State  secondary  schools,  l^'c^es  and  communal  college, 
as  compared  with  the  attendance  upon  church  schools  of  the  same  grade. 
While  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  public  secondary  schools  has  remained 
nearly  stationary  for  five  years,  the  attendance  in  the  two  classes  of 
church  schools  has  greatly  increased,  rising  from  75,035  in  1892  to 
to  97,382  in  1897.  One  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  public  secondary,  is 
presumably  the  development  of  the  superior  primary  (high  schools) 
which  are  fostered  by  both  State  and  local  funds. 

While  the  status  of  the  State  schools  with  respect  to  attendance  is  not 
wholl3’  satisfactory',  it  is  noted  in  the  official  reix>rt  that  they'  contribute 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  students  to  the  special  schools  of  the  high¬ 
est  order,  than  the  rival  institutions.  This  is  an  important  matter,  as 
the  graduates  of  the  special  schools  enter  eventually  into  the  most  infiu- 
ential  public  services. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  while  clerical  influence  seems  just  now  to 
threaten  the  ascendency  of  the  lycees,  the  State  secondary  schools  and 
classes  for  girls  established  under  the  law  of  1880  appear  to  be  over¬ 
coming  the  prejudices  which  they'  at  first  encountered.  At  least  such  is 
the  inference  from  the  increased  enrollment  in  these  secondary,  schools 
for  girls  which  rose  from  12,744  in  1892  to  14,436  in  1895. 

The  rivalry  of  the  church  schools  causes  the  government  to  increase 
its  efforts  in  order  to  maintain  the  ascendancy  of  its  own  institutions. 
The  public  appropriation  required  for  the  secondary  department  for  the 
current  year  is  estimated  at  $4,188,169  an  increase  of  $143,050  above 
the  amount  allowed  in  1897. 

SCHOOLS  OF  MODERN  GREECE. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  already  referred  to  con¬ 
tains  a  chapter  on  education  in  Greece  prepared  by  Dr.  Quinn  formerly 
of  the  Catholic  University,  Washington.  A  brief  historic  survey  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  detailed  account  of  the  present  system  of  education  in  that 
classic  land.  The  system  of  modern  primary  schools  dates  from  1829 
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when  a  committee  was  appointed  to  devise  plans  for  its  organization. 
The  laws  of  1834  provided  in  detail  for  the  creation  and  control  of  the 
schools  which  were  to  be  modelled  after  the  elementary  schools  of 
France  as  decreed  by  Guizot’s  law  enacted  the  year  previous  (1833). 
The  entire  country  is  now  well  supplied  with  primary  schools.  Educa¬ 
tion  is  compulsory  and  therefore  gratuitous  in  public  schools,  but  parents 
who  prefer  may  send  their  children  to  private  schools.  The  children, 
says  Dr.  Quinn,  make  a  pleasing  impression  on  the  stranger.  They 
are  bright  and  diligent.  They  learn  with  greatest  ease.  They  are 
obedient  and  respectful. 

They  are  examined  twice  a  year,  in  February  and  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  July.  However,  when  in  country  places  the  gathering  of  the 
raisins  or  the  harvesting  of  grain  interferes  with  the  attendance  of  the 
children  at  school,  then  the  teacher  may  transfer  the  examinations  to  a 
later  time,  but  must  inform  the  minister  of  education  concerning  the 
change.  These  examinations  are  quite  formal  affairs,  especially  the 
July  ones.  A  committee  of  five  is  appointed  by  the  local  representative 
of  the  Government.  The  committee  always  includes  the  scholarch  of 
the  Hellenic  school  or,  at  least  a  teacher  from  the  Hellenic  school,  and 
one  of  the  most  learned  priests  of  the  locality.” 

At  the  close  of  the  July  examination  the  summer  holidays  begin 
which  last  only  twenty  days. 

The  teachers  in  these  elementary  schools  are  appointed  directly  by 
the  minister  of  education,  but  bis  choice  is  determined  by  the  political 
friends  of  the  candidate.  Still  the  local  politicians  keep  to  their  local 
teachers  as  a  rule.  In  a  word,  although  a  teacher  never  knows  where 
he  will  be  next  year,  yet  many  of  them  remain  in  the  same  school  for 
years. 

The  gymnasia  or  secondary  schools  of  Greece  are  modelled  on  those 
of  Germany.  The  University  of  Athens  founded  in  1836  celebrated  its 
fiftieth  anninersary  with  impressive  ceremony  in  1887.  In  1894-95 
there  were  3,076  students  enrolled  in  its  five  faculties.  Women  were 
first  admitted  in  1890  and  five  women  were  enrolled  in  1894-95.  In  the 
“  Polytechnic  School  ”  361  women  have  availed  themselves  of  the  facil¬ 
ities  extended  to  them  in  the  fine  arts  division.  In  spite  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  schools  and  compulsory  education  the  percentage  of  illiterates 
is  high,  thirty  per  cent  for  the  army  recruits,  which  implies  non-enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  law,  or  that  form  of  oral  instruction  which  leaves  the  pupil 
unlettered. 

The  report  comprises  an  interesting  account  of  denominational  schools 
in  the  kingdom  and  of  the  foreign  schools  of  archaeology  in  Athens. 
Although  dealing  merely  with  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  m^ern  system  of  education  the  report  reveals  the  spirit 
of  one  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  glorious  history  of  the  past  and 
deeply  sensible  of  its  import  for  all  ages.  a.  t.  s. 
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AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

To  aocommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  post 
paid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  In  these  columns. 

The  International  Education  Seriea  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  series  of 
books  now  being  given  to  the  educational  public  of  America.  The  fact  that  they 
are  edited  by  Wm.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D.,  stamps  their  worth  at  once.  There  are  forty 
volumes  already  in  this  series,  by  such  well  known  writers  as  ‘Painter,  Laurie, 
Hailmann,  Hinsdale,  Baldwin,  Preyer,  Parker,  Martin,  Boone,  Quick,  Pickard, 
Payne,  Compayr^,  Ross,  Susan  E.  Blow,  Helene  Lange,  etc.,  etc.  And  now  the 
distinguished  editor  of  the  series  gives  us.  a  profound  and  incisive  book  discussing 
the  PsTCHOLOoic  Foundations  of  Education.  This  is  a  masterly  “  attempt  to 
show  the  genesis  of  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind.'’  He  divides  the  subject  into 
three  parts:  Psychologic  Method,  Psychologic  System  and  Psychologic  Founda¬ 
tions.  The  whole  discussion  takes  up  400  medium-sized  pages,  divided  into  thirty- 
nine  chapters,  and  nine  pages  of  Introduction.  In  the  preface  he  says: —  “  In  mind 
the  higher  faculties  take  the  place  of  the  lower  faculties  and  in  some  sort  absorb 
them.”  ”  Education  has  use  for  psychology  only  in  so  far  as  it  shows  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  mind  into  higher  activities  and  the  method  of  such  development.”  ”  Edu¬ 
cation  cannot  be  wisely  administered  except  from  the  high  ground  of  the  spirit  of 
civilization.”  “  The  solution  of  immature  activities  is  to  be  found  in  growth  out 
of  immaturity.”  ”  Education  needs  a  psychology  that  will  show  how  all  activities, 
whether  individual  or  social,  react  on  children  and  men  so  as  to  develop  them.” 
Here  are  a  few  titles  of  chapters:  —  What  is  Introspection?  What  is  Self-Activity? 
The  Three  Stages  of  Thought;  Causality  and  the  Absolute;  Body  and  Mind;  Brain 
Centres  of  Sensation  and  Emotion;  The  Will;  Freedom  vs.  Fate;  Feelings  and 
Emotions;  The  Five  Senses;  Recollection  and  Memory;  The  Reason;  The  Will 
and  the  Intellect;  The  Institutions  that  Educate;  The  Psychology  of  Infancy,  of 
Quantity,  of  Art  and  Literature,  of  Science  and  Philosophy.  This  book  is  full  of 
profound  reasoning,  it  sweeps  along  with  the  steady  swing  of  a  master  mind 
which  gripe  and  unfolds  the  theme  with  the  power  and  certainty  of  relentless  logic. 
It  is  no  child’s  play  to  read  this  book,  but  those  who  will  take  time  to  master  it 
will  find  a  mental  tonic  of  the  strongest  kind.  Doctor  Harris  is,  we  believe,  the 
profoundett  thinker  in  America.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.50. 

The  Century  Atlas  of  the  World  stands  preeminent  and  alone.  We  have 
seen  no  atlas  to  compare  with  it.  It  is  a  superb  volume.  In  size  it  is  full  larger 
than  the  Cyclopedia  of  Names,  with  its  117  double-page  maps  in  color,  138  inset 
maps,  40  historical  and  astronomical  maps  and  indexes  —  .382  pages  —  of  places, 
rivers,  mountains  and  the  like.  This  Atlas  is  an  entirely  new  work  and  is  packed 
with  the  latest  geographical  knowledge  of  every  part  of  the  earth’s  surface.  It  is 
an  Atlas  of  the  whole  world  ;  neither  slighting  America  as  European  atlases  usu¬ 
ally  do  nor  the  far  East  as  American  works  too  often  do.  The  Century  Atlas  gives 
the  results  of  the  latest  explorations  in  the  Arctic,  in  Central  Africa  and  in  other 
portions  of  the  globe.  It  gives  also  the  new  boundary  of  Greece  and  the  limits  of 
the  largest  city  in  America  —  Greater  New  York.  Here  are  59  double-page  maps 
and  72  inset  maps  of  America ;  45  double-page  maps  and  66  inset  maps  of  the 
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Eastern  Hemisphere,  —  live  double-page  maps  are  given  to  the  British  Islands. 
■*‘Not  only  are  the  different  political  divisions  and  the  mountains,  rivers,  lakes, 
seas,  cities,  towns  and  villages  given,  but  numerous  charts  display  in  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  manner  the  world’s  past  history,  from  the  Chaldean  period,  nearly  six  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago,  to  the  present  day.  The  geographical  and  historical  information 
contained  in  the  volume  is  as  comprehensive,  as  up-to-date,  and  as  authoritative, 
and  the  execution  of  the  maps  is  as  beautiful,  as  could  be  made  by  a  liberal  ex¬ 
penditure  of  time  and  money.  The  work  has  been  prepared  with  the  same  care 
and  thoroughness,  and  under  the  same  editorial  management  (Benjamin  C.  Smith), 
as  The  Century  Dictionary  and  The  Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names.”  Each  map  is 
made  afresh  from  new  material  and  latest  geographical  surveys.  The  vast  alpha¬ 
betical  index,  with  its  nearly  200,000  entries,  contains  a  great  amount  of  descrip¬ 
tive  matter,  statistics  of  population,  names  and  locations,  and  is  almost  a  gazetteer. 
The  railroad  lines  are  printed  in  red,  the  importance  of  cities  is  indicated  by  size 
of  type  in  which  they  are  printed,  and  the  altitude  of  places  in  this  country  and 
Mexico  by  “contour  lines.”  The  maps  are  sometimes  printed  in  as  high  as  fen 
colors.  In  paper,  in  type,  in  binding  and  in  its  mechanical' execution,  this  Atlas 
is  deserving  of  great  praise.  It  is  a  comprehensive,  masterly,  enduring  work. 
Published  by  subscription.  New  York  :  The  Century  Co.;  cloth,  $12.50. 

Elementary  Exercises  and  West  Coast  Botany,  by  Volney  Rattan,  teacher 
of  botany  in  the  San  Jos^  Normal  School,  is  designed  to  supply  the  needs  of  pupils 
who  mtist  M  ork  with  simple  appliances  at  ordinary  school  desks,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  a  teacher  who  can  devote  but  little  time  to  the  subject.  The  object 
of  the  exercises  is  chiefly  to  teach  how  to  study  plants,  not  to  give  information 
about  them,  and  to  that  end  each  exercise  is  directive  rather  than  informing.  The 
arrangement  of  the  order  of  exercises  is  admirable  and  their  use  by  students  will 
develop  and  foster  a  love  for  the  study  of  botany  not  otherwise  brought  about  by 
the  use  of  a  text-book  of  deflnitions  and  terms.  The  second  part  of  the  work. 
West  Coast  Botany,  is  a  full  exposition  of  the  flora  of  the  Paciflc  coast,  with  an 
analytical  key  in  which  are  described  over  eighteen  hundred  species  of  flowering 
plants  growing  West  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  crests,  from  San  Diego  to 
Puget  Sound.  San  Francisco:  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Company.  Price,  $1.50. 

To  the  Western  Series  of  Readers  has  been  added  volume  III.  —  Nature  Sto¬ 
ries  OF  THE  Northwest,  is  by  Herbert  Bashford,  who  has  written  and  collected 
from  reliable  sources  stories  of  plant  and  animal  life  of  the  Western  coast  and 
made  a  thoroughly  delightful  and  instructive  book.  The  stories  and  poems  are  all 
in  easy  language,  with  newly  made  illustrations,  and  with  strict  adherence  to  fact. 
While  it  is  a  book  of  the  West  and  for  the  West,  it  may  with  profit  be  read  in 
Eastern  schools.  It  is  very  handsomely  gotten  up,  printed  on  calandered  paper 
and  with  a  colored  frontispiece.  San  Francisco  :  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Company. 
Price,  50  cents. 

Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Lessing’s  great  comedy,  has  been  edited  for  school  use 
by  M.  B.  Lambert,  of  the  Brooklyn  Boys’  High  School.  The  notes  and  vocabu¬ 
lary  have  been  prepared  especially  to  aid  the  student  in  reading  the  play  at  sight. 
New  York  :  American  Book  Company. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  Reader  for  the  Sixth  Grade,  in  the  Step¬ 
ping-Stones  to  Literature  Series,  by  Sarah  Louise  Aniold  and  Charles  B.  Gilbert, 
the  former  numbers  of  Jwhich  have  been  noticed  in  the  pages  of  Education.  Bos¬ 
ton:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company.  60c. 
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The  Principles  of  Grammar,  by  Herbert  J.  Davenport  and  Anna  M.  Emerson, 
is  designed  to  be  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  language  by  the  induc¬ 
tive  method.  The  authors  state  that  “  the  book  is  the  outcome  of  an  attempt  to 
find  a  statement  of  grammar  principles  which  should  avoid  the  placing  of  the  teacher 
of  foreign  languages  at  cross  purposes  with  the  teacher  of  English,  —  to  the  end 
that  one  instructor  may  not  laboriously  unteach  what  the  other  has  laboriously 
taught.”  The  work  is  arranged  in  three  parts,  providing  a  complete  course  for 
elementary,  intermediate  and  advanced  grammar.  The  definitions  are  concisely 
and  clearly  made,  the  rules  are  set  forth  with  force,  the  exercises  are  abundant  and 
cover  every  possible  need.  In  the  appendix  are  given  chapters  on  prosody,  punctu¬ 
ation,  etymology  and  figures  of  speech,  this  part  of  the  book  being  designed  for 
use  in  high  schools  and  for  teachers.  It  is  a  strong,  brave  work,  replete  with  good 
things  and  good  suggestions  and  worthy  the  attention  of  all  teachers  of  grammar. 
The  temper  of  the  book  may  be  shown  by  one  of  the  admonitions  to  teachers  :  Make 
the  aim  of  your  teaching  not  the  accjuireinent  of  definitions  and  terminology,  but 
the  ability  to  do  and  think.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Horace  Mann,  by  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
Great  Educators  Series,  edited  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  The  author  states 
in  hie  preface  that  ”  the  single  purpose  of  his  book  is  fairly  to  set  before  the  reader 
Horace  Mann  as  an  educator  in  his  historical  position  and  relations.”  And  this 
Dr.  Hinsdale  has  done,  done  admirably  and  lovingly  for  the  career  of  such  a  per¬ 
sonage  as  Mann  is  one,  when  studied,  to  call  forth  the  fullest  appreciation  of  his 
greatness  and  devotion  to  the  cause  with  whose  interest  he  was  so  closely  identi¬ 
fied.  The  story  of  Mann’s  labors  as  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  is  graphically  told,  his  pioneer  work  being  set  forth  in  glowing  terms  and 
with  faithful  adherence  to  fact.  The  student  of  education,  the  broad  minded 
teacher,  the  wise  school  oflBcer  must  be  ever  familiar  with  Mann’s  heroic  effort  in 
behalf  of  free  schools,  normal  schocds  and  progressive  methods.  Mann  stood  for 
all  that  is  now  best  in  the  schools  of  Unlay  and  there  is  recognition  in  all  honest 
hearts  for  his  services.  The  most  interesting  chapters  are  i>erhap8  the  one  relat¬ 
ing  the  story  of  the  controversy  with  Boston  schoolmasters,  a  story  often  told,  but 
never  old,  and  the  one  on  Mann’s  character  and  work.  This  latter  chapter  is  a 
panegyric  on  the  great  educator,  who  was  “a  great  constructive  pedagogist,  a  wise 
educational  statesman,  an  eloquent  tribune  of  the  common  school.”  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

To  Teach  the  Negro  History,  is  a  pamphlet  of  some  forty  pages,  by  John 
Stephens  Durham,  B.  S.,  C.  E.,  formerly  United  States  Minister  to  Haiti.  The 
pamphlet  is  the  condensation  of  a  course  of  six  talks  which  the  author  had  with 
the  higher  classes  of  the  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  Schools.  It  is  a  frank,  candid 
statement  of  the  conditions  that  the  colored  people  find  existing  to-day  and  a  dis¬ 
passionate  appeal  to  them  to  make  their  lives  accord  with  the  best  that  is  in  our 
civilization.  It  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  problem  of  the 
colored  man’s  future  status  in  the  United  states. 

Zenophon’s  Cyrop.edia,  edited  by  Clarence  W.  Gleason,  of  the  Roxbury  Latin 
School,  has  been  abridged  by  the  editor  in  order  that  it  may  be  used  in  schools  in 
alternation  with  the  Anabasis  or  be  substituted  for  it.  Nearly  one-half  of  the 
work  has  been  omitted,  passages  of  minor  interest  and  importance  being  cut 
out.  The  notes  are  compact,  concise  and  thoroughly  helpful.  A  specially  pre¬ 
pared  vocabulary  is  added.  New  York:  American  Book  Company. 
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Mr.  Freeman  Otis  Willey  has  freed  his  mind  on  a  subject  that  has  occupied  it 
for  a  time,  by  writing  a  book  under  the  title  of  The  Laborer  and  the  Capitalist, 
in  which  he  seeks  to  set  forth  the  present  status  of  the  case  of  the  laborer  versus 
the  capitalist.  Mr.  Willey  has  attempted  to  look  at  the  question  from  a  dispas¬ 
sionate  point  of  view,  to  set  forth  facts  as  he  finds  them  and  to  let  each  side  have  a 
fair  hearing.  He  is  anything  but  rabid,  he  is  not  even  polemical  in  his  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  subject.  Candor,  honesty,  fairness  are  marked  characteristics  of  the 
work,  and  as  it  is  written  in  a  style  easily  grasped  by  the  laborer,  it  has  me  rits 
which  works  of  a  similar  nature  are  wanting.  Every  student  of  political  economy 
and  sociology  will  find  much  valuable  information  and  much  suggestive  thought  in 
Mr.  Willey’s  rather  unpretentious  work.  New  York:  Equitable  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  143  Chambers  street.  Price,  $1.25. 

History  in  the  Kinderoarten,  by  Mrs.  H.  W.  H.  Greene,  is  a  pamphlet  of 
sixty-seven  pages  containing  a  plan  of  'study  designed  to  develop  and  promote  an 
intelligent  love  of  country.  The  exercise  is  divided  into  four  epochs.  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  Lincoln,  Washington,  and  the  Flag  of  the  United  States.  With  each  epoch  is 
given  a  series  of  morning  talks  which  the  kindergartner  is  to  have  with  the  little 
ones.  The  exercise  won  the  Pro  Patria  Club  prize  and  is  ready  for  distribution 
among  teachers.  It  may  be  had  for  ten  cents  a  copy  by  .sending  to  the  Patria  Club 
Committee,  Room  87,  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 

There  are  four  books  in  Principal  S.  W.  Baird’s  Graded  Work  in  Arithmetic, 
designed  to  cover  the  work  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades,  each  book  for 
a  separate  grade.  The  first  year  deals  with  numbers  from  1  to  20,  the  second  with 
numbers  to  100,  the  third  with  numbers  to  1,(XK),000,  and  the  fourth  is  for  inter¬ 
mediate  grades.  The  plan  of  the  series  is  adapted  to  the  so-called  “  Spiral  Sys¬ 
tem”  of  teaching  arithmetic  and  is  most  admirably  worked  out.  The  books  con¬ 
tain  a  bewildering  array  of  problems,  both  concrete  and  abstract,  and  abound  in 
combinations  of  paper  and  oral  work,  with  many  drills  and  reviews.  Primary 
teachers  will  find  these  books  thoroughly  practical.  New  York:  American  Book 
Company. 

To  the  School  Classics  has  been  added  The  First  Book  of  C.esar’s  Gallic 
War,  editeil  for  the  use  of  schools,  with  notes  and  vocabulary,  by  Arthur  W. 
Roberts,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Penn  Charter  School.  The  edition  contains  no  novel  fea¬ 
tures;  it  is  a  thoroughly  good  working  text-book  and  is  more  for  the  student  than 
for  the  teacher,  the  editor  wisely  eschewing  all  fine  writing  and  learned  specula¬ 
tions  on  disputed  readings.  The  convenient  form,  the  full  notes,  the  limited  and 
definite  vocabulary,  the  word-groups,  the  list  of  synonyms,  all  go  to  make  a  usable 
and  welcome  book.  A  number  of  maps  and  cuts  serve  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
book.  Price,  50  cents.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

The  Story  of  C.esar,  by  M.  Clarke,  author  of  “Story  of  Troy,”  tells  the 
story  of  one  whom  Shakespeare  called  “The  foremost  man  of  all  the  world.”  It 
relates  the  important  events  in  the  wonderful  career  of  this  famous  Roman,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  illustrious  as  a  warrior,  orator,  statesman,  and  historian.  It 
describes  his  early  life,  achievements  in  war  and  peace,  campaigns,  battles  and 
victories  by  which  he  built  up  the  mightiest  empire  of  ancient  times.  In  addition 
to  reference  maps  there  are  numerous  illustrations  of  Roman  and  Gallic  soldiers, 
Roman  arms  and  armor,  warships  and  siege  engines,  besides  many  full-page  pic¬ 
tures  of  historic  scenes  in  the  life  of  Csesar.  New  York:  American  Book  Company, 
price,  45  cents. 
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The  Celebrity,  by  Winston  Churcbill,  is  a  novel  of  power  that  promises  well 
for  a  novice.  The  story  is  of  thoroughly  American  types,  is  of  plot  outside  the 
conventional,  and  comes  irritatingly  close  to  the  lives  of  some  prominent  persons. 
Indeed,  one  is  tempted  all  through  the  tale  to  find  public  characters  to  fit  the  per¬ 
sonages  of  the  novel.  The  stoiy  moves  with  easy  pace  through  its  development,  to 
the  denouement  and  the  charm  of  the  author’s  graphic  style  and  story-telling 
power  is  delightful.  It  is  a  capital  story,  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  times,  and 
good  for  fireside  or  sea-shore  reading.  The  “  Celebrity  ”  is  a  young  novelist  who, 
tired  of  the  attentions  of  fawners  and  flatterers  of  the  East,  goes  West  and  under  a 
new  name  lives  in  hopes  of  being  free  from  the  obnoxious  attentions  of  social  folk. 
The  storj'  has  keen  satire,  clever  wit,  and  some  delicious  sarcasm.  The  author  is 
said  to  be  engaged  on  a  naval  story,  for  the  writing  of  which  Mr.  Churchill  is  well 
fitted,  being  a  graduate  of  the  naval  academy  at  Annapolis.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

A  Brief  German  Grammar,  by  Hjalmar  Edgren  and  Laurence  Forster,  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  is  designed  to  prepare  the  way  for  reading,  writing,  and 
speaking  the  German  language,  on  the  basis  of  a  systematic  knowledge  of  its 
grammar.  The  technical  part  of  the  book  is  most  admirably  pre.sented,  it  being 
concise,  thorough  and  practical.  Following  the  grammar  is  a  series  of  carefully 
graded  exercises,  effectively  arranged  and  thoroughly  practical.  Less  than  200 
pages,  it  is  a  book  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  students  either  in  high  schools  or  col¬ 
lege.  There  isn’t  a  useless  word  between  its  covers;  it  is  a  practical  working 
German  grammar.  New  York:  American  Book  Company. 

An  Algebraic  Arithmetic,  by  S.  E.  Coleman,  is  an  exposition  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  advanced  arithmetic  based  on  the  algebraic  equation.  It  is  a  de¬ 
cidedly  new  departure  and  quite  in  harmony  with  the  changes  now  going  on  in  the 
schools.  The  author  questions  the  advisability  of  introducing  the  study  of  algebra 
into  grammar  schools,  but  believes  that  “the  application  of  certain  algebraic  con¬ 
ceptions  to  arithmetic  will  contribute  largely  toward  the  rational  presentation  of  the 
subject,  thus  increasing  its  disciplinarj'  value,  and  preparing  the  way  for  a  natural 
transition  to  the  algebra  of  the  high  school.  These  conceptions  are  the  use  of  let¬ 
ters  as  the  general  representatives  of  numbers  and  of  the  equations  to  express  their 
relations.  The  author  has  worked  out  an  ingenious  scheme  and  one  that  will 
serve  for  others  to  build  on  and  make  a  practical  text-book.  As  it  is  the  book  is 
quite  too  meagre  in  problems  and  too  expansive  in  explanation  to  be  a  usable  text¬ 
book.  Teachers  in  the  higher  grammar  grades  will  find  it  a  keenly  suggestive 
work.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

New  Psychology.  By  John  P.  Gordy,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  I).  Professor  Gordy  has 
had  a  successful  career  as  a  sympathetic  teacher  and  his  book  is  the  outgrowth  of 
experience.  His  surprisingly  clear  and  simple  presentation  of  abstruse  subjects 
makes  plain  to  the  comprehension  of  teachers  who  lack  a  college  education  the 
great  principles  of  child-study  upon  which  successful  teaching  depends.  Parents 
will  find  much  profit  in  the  perusal  of  this  volume,  which  will  teach  them  how  best 
to  deal  with  their  children  and  fit  them  for  usefulness  and  enjoyment  in  life.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  hand-books  for  teachers  of  every  grade  and  for  beginners  in  psy¬ 
chology  that  we  have  seen.  New  York:  Hinds  &  Noble.  Mailing  price,  $1.26. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  bulky  volume.  Art  and  Industry,  from  the 
National  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  1).  C.  This  is  the  third  volume  in 
the  series  on  American  Education  in  Fine  and  Industrial  Art,  and  is  largely  given 
to  an  exhaustive  history  of  the  Mechanics  Institute  and  similar  associations  in  the 
cities  of  our  land.  It  contains  much  valuable  matter. 
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A  Primer  of  Psychology,  by  Edward  Bradford  Titchener,  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  is,  its  title  states,  a  first  book  in  this  science.  The  author  states  that  his  en¬ 
deavor  in  writing  it  was  “to  satisfy  two  main  requirements  of  a  scientific  primer: 
to  outline  the  methods  of  modem  psychology,  and  to  stimulate  the  reader  to  fur¬ 
ther  study  in  the  same  field.”  To  those  ends  he  has  given  in  his  treatment  of  the 
subject  as  little  of  technical  detail  as  compatible  with  accuracy  of  statement,  and 
has  set  the  student  forth  to  wider  investigation  by  means  of  questions  and  exer¬ 
cises  upon  the  subject  matter  of  the  several  chapters  and  treatises.  It  is  a  more 
comprehensive  work  than  Professor  Ladd’s  Primer  of  Psychology;  it  is  plainly 
written  for  older  students.  Just  where  in  a  course  of  study  Professor  Titchener’s 
Primer  would  come  in  is  not  easy  to  determine,  for  his  more  ambitious  work.  Out¬ 
lines  of  Psychology,  would  seem  to  meet  every  requirement  when  the  time  had  ar¬ 
rived  for  a  student  to  take  up  this  study.  The  Primer  might  be  safely  omitted  from 
the  title,  so  general  is  the  treatment  of  the  science  in  the  book.  It  is  written  in  a 
lucid  style,  is  wholly  fair  and  candid,  and  while  thoroughly  scientific  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  ability  of  geheral  readers  and  students  in  normal  schools  and  col¬ 
lege.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  company. 

Elements  of  Literary  Criticism.  By  Charles  F.  Johnson.  The  author’s 
“  English  Words  ”  has  won  him  distinction  as  a  discriminating  writer  and  literary 
critic.  The  present  volume  is  the  outgrowth  of  familiar  talks  with  his  pupils  in 
which  he  has  sought  to  establish  the  grounds  of  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
reasons  why  admired  writings  are  admirable.  He  teaches  the  student  to  think  for 
himself  instead  of  taking  the  verdict  of  authority  in  regard  to  English  literature. 
The  eight  chapters  of  this  book  treat,  in  a  charming  style,  such  topics  as  The 
Power  of  Drawing  Character,  The  Musical  Word  Power,  The  Descriptive  Power, 
etc.  Every  chapter  is  an  inspiration  to  study  and  thought.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  Publishers. 

Applied  Psychology  for  Advanced  Grades.  By  Frank  Overton,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
Doctor  Overton  starts  with  the  study  of  the  cells  of  the  body  as  the  units  of  life 
and  with  these  as  the  basis  proceeds  to  show  their  relation  to  all  the  elements  of 
the  human  body  and  to  its  resultant  actions.  The  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics 
are  included  in  the  review.  A  modern  text-book  of  applied  psychology  is  thus 
produced,  by  a  strictly  scientific  method  and  much  light  is  shed  on  many  difiScult 
problems.  The  summaries  and  review  topics  render  the  volume  convenient  and 
helpful  and  everything  is  clearly  stated  so  as  to  be  easily  comprehended.  New 
York:  American  Book  Company.  80c. 

In  Stories  of  the  American  Kevolction,  Everett  T.  Tomlinson,  who  has  al¬ 
ready  endeared  himself  to  the  boys  of  the  land  in  those  thrilling  volumes.  “The 
Boy  Soldiers  of  1812,”  “  Tecumseh’s  Young  Braves,”  etc.,  gives  exciting  but 
wholesome  accounts  of  historical  Revolutionary  incidents.  Here  are  a  few  titles 
to  stir  a  boy’s  blood:  “The  Fighting  Parson  of  ’76,”  “Fighting  the  British  with 
Bees,”  “King’s  Mountain,”  “Firing  the  Ship,”  “The  Heroism  of  Elizabeth 
Zane,”  “The  Capture  of  Ramabo  Pass,”  etc.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard. 

The  Story  Teller’s  Art,  by  Charity  Dye,  is  a  charming  little  guide  to  the 
elementary  study  of  fiction;  intended  for  high  schools  and  academies.  Published 
by  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.  66c. 

Palamon  and  Arcite.  By  John  Dryden.  Edited  with  explanatory  notes. 
This  is  a  late  addition  to  Maynard  &  Merrill’s  English  Classic  Series,  mailing 
price,  24c.  The  notes  are  judicious  and  the  binding  attractive. 
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Our  Grammar  School  Curriculum,  by  W.  C.  Doub,  A.  B.,  Teacher,  Bakers¬ 
field,  Cal.,  is  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  reasons  for  a  greater  interest  in  the  schools 
on  the  part  of  the  public.  Published  by  the  Echo  Publishing  Company,  Bakers¬ 
field,  Cal. 

Rational  Home  Gymnastics.  By  Jlartvig  Nissen,  presents  in  word-descrip¬ 
tions  and  excellent  pictorial  illustrations,  the  latest  results  of  studies  in  the  Swed¬ 
ish  system  of  physical  development.  Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger  &  Co.,  Publish¬ 
ers.  $1. 

The  Ainsworth  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  issue  an  attractive  handy-volume  series 
of  English  Classics  for  school  use,  two  numbers  of  which,  just  out,  are  Tennyson’s 
Princess  and  Selections  from  Essays  by  Lord  Bacon. 

In  the  University  Publishing  Company’s  Standard  Literature  Series,  Number  30 
is  at  hand,  containing  an  abridgment  of  Pilgrim’s  Progress  for  young  readers. 
The  text  is  prepared  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr. 

We  acknowledge  two  volumes  in  the  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic  Series, 
Grades  I.  and  III.,  by  W.  !•>  Nichols.  Published  at  25c.  each  by  Thompson, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Phiblic  Library  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  publishtd  the  second  annual  volume 
of  its  scholarly  and  useful  Cumulative  Index  to  a  seltctid  list  of  periodicals.  In¬ 
vestigators  of  various  subjects  will  find  it  invaluable  as  an  aid  to  their  researches. 
We  are  pleased  to  see  a  goodly  number  of  titles  from  Education  in  the  volume. 
Handsomely  bound  in  old-gold  cloth.  1897. 

What  Shall  be  Done  for  our  Sailors?  is  answered  suggestively  by  J.  K. 
Paulding,  in  a  little  pamphlet  published  by  The  Frey  tag  Printing  Company,  118 
Walker  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Her  Heart’s  Desire,  by  Charles  Garvice,  is  a  love  story  of  considerable  inter¬ 
est  and  power.  Published  as  Number  267  in  Munro’s  Library  of  Popular  Novels. 
George  Munro’s  Sons,  17  Vanderwater  Street,  New  York.  26c. 


PERIODICALS. 

The  June  number  of  Harper'u  Magazine  shows  a  large  number  of  timely  subjects  con¬ 
cerning  the  war  and  the  operations  of  the  navy.  There  is  also  A  Study  of  a  Child,  by 
Louise  E.  Hogan,  which  will  interest  teachers.—  In  Harper’t  Weel-ly,  dated  May  14th,  Mr. 
Ponltney  Bigelow  begins  a  series  of  articles  entitled  “  A  Yankee  in  Spain,”  in  which  be 
reveals  the  sentiments  of  the  common  people  of  that  country  on  a  number  of  subjects 
which  are  now  of  vital  interest.— Harper’s  Bosar  is  full  of  suggestions  as  to  a  woman’s 
part  In  the  time  of  war.  Those  interested  in  army  nursing  will  do  well  to  read  current 
numbers  ot  this  popular  Journal.— Haf^ier’s  Round  Table  contains  the  story  that  cap¬ 
tured  the  first  prize  in  the  Round  Table  "Short  Story  Competition.”- William  Dean 
Howells  is  about  to  publish  a  series  of  American  Letters  in  Harper' $  Good  Literature.— 
—  Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan  contributes  to  the  June  Century  a  paper  on  the  causes  of  the 
failure  of  the  Spanish  Armada.- The  entire  Drey  fus-Esf  erbazy-Zola  matter  is  fully  and 
carefhlly  reviewed  in  the  May  Atlantic  Monthly  by  Mr.  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.— The  edi¬ 
torial  articles  and  department  of  Current  Events  in  The  Youth'e  Companion  make  a  most 
valuable  record  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  and  are  of  great  value  for  the  purpose 
of  supplementary  reading  in  the  schools.- We  have  received  from  President  Homer  H. 
Seerley,  of  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  a  printed  abstract  of  an  interesting  address  on  The  Dan¬ 
ger!  of  the  Adolescent  Period,  given  at  Sioux  City  in  April,  1898. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  WORK-JUST  READY 

Murray’s  Integral  Calculus 

By  Daniel  Alexander  Murray,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics, 
Cornell  University.  Edited  by  Professor  Lucien  Augustus  Wait.  $2.00. 

The  first  of  a  mathematical  series  edited  by  Professor  Wait,  senior  professor  of 
Mathematics  at  Cornell  University.  The  series  will  include  also  treatises  on  Differential 
Calculus  and  Analytical  Geometry.  While  the  special  requirements  of  engineering  stu¬ 
dents  have  been  kept  constantly  in  mind,  the  book  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  use  of 
general  college  classes  beginning  this  study. 


OTHERiRECENT^PUBLICATIONS 


Todd’s  New  Astronomy 

$1.30 

Fontaine’s  Douze  Contes  Nouveaux 

$  -45 

Clark’s  Laboratory  Manual  in  Prac¬ 

Pearson’s  Greek  Prose  Composition 

.90 

tical  Botany  .... 

.96 

Gleason’s  Xenophon’s  Cyropaedia 

i.as 

Edgren  and  Fossler’s  Brief  German 

Dodge  and  Tuttle’s  Latin  Prose  Com¬ 

Grammar . 

.75 

position  . 

•75 

Lessing’s  Minna  von  Barnhelm 

•50 

Wordsworth’s  Poems— Selections  . 

.20 

Largest  aiimber  of  the  best  books  at  the  lowest  prices.  New  books  constantly 
issued  to  meet  new  demands  in  every  department.  Correspondence  cordially 
invited. 
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Dana’s  Revised  Text*Book  of  Geology  | 


By  James  D.  Dana,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  in 
Yale  University.  Fifth  Edition.  Revised  and  enlarged.  Edited  by 
William  North  Rice,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Wesleyan  Univer¬ 
sity.  Just  Ready.  $1.40. 

^  The  latest,  most  authoritative  and  comprehensive  text-book  in  this  subject.  As  now 
published  the  work  combines  the  ripe  scholarship  and  profound  learning  of  Professor 
Dana  with  the  results  of  the  most  recent  researches. 

Plato’s  Apology  of  Socrates,  the 
Crito,  and  Phaedo 

Edited  by  Rev.  C.  L.  Kitohell,  M.  A.,  Yale  University.  With  Introduc¬ 
tion,  Commeutar}",  and  Critical  Appendix.  Just  Ready.  $1.25. 
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ECONOMY. 

Our  large  output  and  splendidly  equipped  factoi7  secure  economy  and 
perfection  of  manufacture. 


We  make  a  special  study  of  organs  for  churches  and  institutions 
desiring  to  spend  S2,000  or  less.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  for  spec¬ 
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A  very  large  number  of  our  instruments  are  used  by  educational  insti¬ 
tutions.  We  append  a  few  names : 

Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio, 

Lasell  Seminary,  Aubumdale,  Mass. 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

U.  S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

The  Hill  School,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Victoria  College,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Mt.  Allison  Ladies’  College,  Sackville,  N.  B. 

Conservatory  of  Music,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Pleas#  mention  **  Education  ”  In  corresponding  with  AdTertlssrs. 


THE  ilAKVEST. 

This  is  one  of  the  Perry  Pictures,  One  Cent  Each  by  the  hundred,  postpaid,  20  for  SO  cents,  assorted  as  desired. 
On  paper  by  8  inches.  400  Subjects  for  Picture  Study.  Language,  Literature,  History,  Geography  and  for 
Sunday  Schools.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue  and  sample.  Send  cents  for  a  sample  copy  of  the  most  beautiful 
School  Souvenir  ever  published  at  the  price.  Catalogue  of  300  pictures  for  schoolroom  decoration  sent  for 
stamp.  Address,  Mrs.  B.  M.  PERRY,  10  Tremont  St.,  Malden,  Mass.  Be  sure  to  mention  Education. 
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The  Favorite  in  Washington. 

The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  the  favorite  authority 
everywhere  at  the  National  Capitol.  It  is  the  leading  authority  of  all 
official,  professional,  and  educational  classes  in  the  City  of  Washington. 


The  Favorite  in  all  Departments  of  the  Government. 


The  Standard  Dictionary  is  the  leading  authority  in  the 
following  departments  of  the  National  Government: 


Dept,  of  State. 

Dept,  of  the  Treasury, 
Dept,  of  the  Interior, 
Dept,  of  Labor. 
Supreme  Court, 


Dept,  of  War, 

Dept,  of  the  Navy, 
Dept,  of  Justice, 
Dept,  of  Agriculture, 
Patent  Office, 


Bureau  of  Education, 
Court  of  Claims, 
Smithsonian  Institution, 
Weather  Bureau, 

U.  S.  Treasury, 


Geological  Survey, 
Mint  Bureau, 

Office  of  Solicitor, 
Lighthouse  Board, 
Coast  Survey. 


K  FEW  REPRESENTATIVE  OPINIONS  FROM  HIGH  AUTHORITIES. 


THE  FAVORITE  IN  THE  GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING  OFFICE. 

Government  Printing  Office. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  ‘J,  1896. 

C.  Ifl.  Roblnooii,  Foreman  Proof  Division  : 
“We  have  in  constant  use  in  our  room  all  the 
modem  dictionaries,  but  the  most  tlioroughly 
thumb  worn  of  all  is  The  Stanuard.  It  is  not 
only  the  most  accurate,  consistent,  and  complete, 
but  its  typographic  excellence  makes  it  the  farenite 
among  men  engaged  in  book  making.  It  is  ‘up  to 
date.’  Hundreds  of  useful  words  and  helps  are 
found  in  The  Standard  which  can  be  found  in 
no  other  publicatiou  of  the  kind.’’ 

FAVORITE  IN  U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS. 

Carroll  D.  W'rielit,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
“  I  find  the  detlnitions  not  only  correct,  but  won¬ 
derfully  clear  and  terse.’’ 

FAVORITE  IN  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

Hon.  W.  T.  Harria,  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education.  Washington,  I).  C.:  “I  admire  the 
beautiful  lithographic  work  in  colors.’’ 

FAVORITE  IN  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

Dr.  G.  Brown  Goode;  “It  will  be  to 
words  what  we  hope  the  National  Museum  will 
some  day  become  to  concrete  things.’’ 


THE  FAVORITE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
PATENT  OFFICE. 

A.  G.  Wtlklnaon,  A..1I..  H.D.,  Ph.D., 

a  Principal  Examiner  since  IMGU.  Formerly  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Languages,  Univeisity  of  Missouri:  “The 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  the 
j  most  perfect  dictionary  ever  made  in  any  language, 
and  I  have  them  and  'consult  tliem  in  six  different 
I  languages  almost  daily.  Tlie  high  authority  of 
I  this  dictionary  is  one  of  its  iniportiiiit  features. 
Being  several  years  later  than  any  other  similar 
publiratioii,  and  more  distinctively  the  work  of 
specialists  in  all  departments  of  the  language,  its 
superiority  In  this  resiK-ct  can  not  lie  questioned.  I 
should  give  it  the  pnference  on  uU  disputed  points." 

FAVORITE  IN  U.  S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

F.  AV.  Clark,  Washington,  D.  C.:  “  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  with  it.’’ 

FAVORITE  IN  U.  S.  DEPT.  AGRICULTURE. 

Prof.  AA'.  HarrliiKtoii,  Washington, 
D. C.:  “The  most  useful  an<i  interesting  English 
dictionary  extant.’’ 

OFFICE  REGISTER  OF  WILLS. 

J.  Nota  ^vGIll, Register, Washington,  D.C.: 
“I  have  derived  more  ideasure  and  satisfaction 
from  this  work  than  from  any  dictionary  I  isissess. 

.  .  .  Constantiv  in  use  and  has  never  yet  been  ap 
p^ed  to  in  vain.” 


THE  FAVORITE  IN  EDUCATIONAL  CIRCLES. 


Itoniiv  D.  BIImm,  President  the  Bliss  School 
of  Electricity,  Washington,  D. C. :  “The  Stand¬ 
ard  Dictionary  is  the  most  complete  and  up  to 
date  work  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  It  con¬ 
tains  more  general  scientific  infonnation  CNiiicisely 
expressed  man  any  other  publicatiou  of  a  similar 
character.” 


.Anna  TI.  Lalive,  Principal  Washington  Pre¬ 
paratory  School,  Wasliingioii,  li.C'.;  “The  Stand¬ 
ard  Dictionary  has  more  than  fiiltilied  my  ex¬ 
pectations.  I  am  acquainh'd  with  tlie  various 
dictionaries  now  on  the  market,  and  I  find  '1  he 
Standard  superior  to  any.  Everv  intelligent  per¬ 
son  sliould  owu  one  and  use  it  daily.” 


THE  FAVORITE  WITH  LECAL  AUTHORITIES. 

Henry  E.  Davis.  U.  S.  Attorney,  Washington,  D.  C.  :  “While  I  have  access  to  all  works 
of  Its  kind  published  within  tlie  jmst  twenty  years,  many  of  which  are  in  iny  library.  /  use  The 
Standard  in  preference  to  all  the  others.  Ilaviiig  occasion  recently  to  get  a  dictionary  tor  my  office, 
I  directed  that  The  Standakd  lie  purchased,  lu  my  opinion,  for  practical  use  The  Standard 
is  the  best  dictionary  oii  the  market.  ’ 

THE  FAVORITE  WITH  ALL  PROFESSIONAL  MEN. 

Findlay  Harria.  Editor  of  “The  Evening  Star,”  Washington,  D.  C.:  “My  personal  estimate 
of  its  merits  can  he  no  lietter  atteste<l  tiuui  liy  inv  commending  it  to  and  inducing  others  to  purchase, 
and  I  find  my  friends  are  as  well  satisfied  us  myself  with  it.” 

C.  A.  DavlM,  YI.D.,  Secretary  Washington  Tlomeopathic  Medical  Society,  Washington,  D.  C.: 
“Constantly  at  my  elbow,  1  find  it  an 'animated  prompter,  upon  whom  I  can  always  depend.'* 


(SEXD  FOR  PROSPECTUS.) 


FUNK  &  VAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  30  Lafayette  Plaee,  NEW  YORK. 


Pleaae  mention  “  Education  ’’  In  correspondinK  with  Advertlaera. 
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OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 


For  the  benefit  of  our  readers 

we  will  furnish 

almost  any 

magazine  or  paper 

they  may  wish  to  order  at  a  discount  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five 

per  cent.  Here  are 

the  discounts  on  a  few : 

PRICE. 

OUR 

PRICE  WITH 

PRICE. 

EDUCATION. 

Arena, 

$2.50 

82.25 

85.00. 

Forum, 

3.00 

2.80 

5.60. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  . 

4.00 

3.50 

6.00. 

Century,  .  . 

4.00 

3.75 

6.50. 

Atlantic,  . 

4.00 

3.50 

6.25. 

Scribner’s, 

3.00 

2.75 

5.50. 

St.  Nicholas, 

3.00 

2.75 

5.50. 

Journal  of  Education, 

2.50 

2.30 

5.00. 

Review  of  Reviews,  . 

2.50 

2.50 

5.00. 

Ladies’  Home  Journal, 

1.00 

1.00 

3.80. 

McClure's  Magazine, 

1.00 

1.00 

3.80. 

^  The  Independent, 

3.00 

2.80 

5.50. 

PUBLISHERS 

EDUCATION, 

60  BROMFIELD  STREET. 

- 

- 

- 

BOSTON. 

Official  Organ  of  the  National  Kindergarten  Work. 

The  May  issue  celebrates  the  tenth  anniversary  of  its  publication  with  contributions  from  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  Kats  Douglas  Wiggin,  and  others. 

The  June  issue  promises  to  be  a  Pacific  Coast  special  number — illustrated. 

Regular  subscription  price  $3.00.  A  specimen  number  of  either  of  these  issues  to  anyone  making  request  and 
mentioning  this  notice.  Send  for  catalog  of  kindergarten  literature  free. 

KINDERGARTEN  LITERATURE  CO.,  .  WOMAN'S  TEMPLE.  CHICAGO. 


CHRISTIAN  NATION. 


ILLUSTRATED 
LITERARY  NUMBER 
FIRST  WEDNESDAY 
OF 

EACH  MONTH. 


A  MIQH  CLA3S  WEEKLY. 

Thr  Chriitiin  Nttion  i>  the  ofHcielly 
endorwd  and  only  family  weekly  in  the 
Scotch  Preabyten'an  Church  in  tfie  U.  8. 

CHRISTIAN  NATION  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  26:«.  NSW  Yoek. 


Write  for  Rates  to  Publishers. 


WANTED— TRUSTWORTHY  AND  ACTTYE  OENTLE- 
men  or  ladie.  hj  trayel  for  reaponeible,  eatabliahed  house. 
Monthly  |ti5.00  and  expenses.  Position  steady.  Refer¬ 
ence.  Enclose  self-addressed  stamped  enyelope. 

The  Dominion  Company,  Dept.  V.,  Chicago. 


TEACHERS 

Visiting  NEW  YORK  CITY  will  find  a  Clean.  Com- 
fortable.  Quiet  Hotel-home  at 

MILLER’S  HOTEL, 

1  .Recommended  by  Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  Hon. 
Q<orgo  A.  Walton,  Prof.  Calvin  Woodward,  Mr.  M. 
T.  Pritchard,  Hon.  Melvil  Dewey,  and  hundreds  of 
educators  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Louise  M.  Alcott  said,  “I  feel  so  much  at  home  at 
Miller’s.” 

Especially  adapted  to  families  and  to  ladies  travel¬ 
ling  alone  or  in  parties.  Send  for  circular  and  special 
rates  to  teachers. 

CHARLES  H.  HAYNES,  Proprietor. 


ROAD  MAPS 

of  New  England,  New  Jersey  and  Eiastem  New  York 
by  Districts,  25  cts.  and  SOcts.  Handsomely  colored 
Roads  and  points  of  interest  shown.  Of  dealers  or  by 
mail.  Send Jor  Descriptive  Catalogue.  Qeo.  H.  Walk, 
er  &  Co.,  Lithographers,  i6o  Tremont  St,  Boston. 


School  Books 
in  a  hurry 

And  at  New  York  prices,  singly  , 
or  by  the  dozen,  nuy  be  obtained  ' 
second-hand  or  new,  by  any  boy  or 
I  girl  in  the  remotest  hamlet,  or  any  . 
'  teacher  or  official  anywhere,  and  I 

I  Delivery  prepaid  , 

Brand  new,  complete  alphabetical 
I  catalogue ./Vvr,  of  school  books  of  aU  ( 

fuUukers,  if  you  mention  this  aJ. 

I  EHTDS  &  ITOriZ 

4  Cooper  Lutltute  Hew  York  City 


Pleaae  mention  "  Education  ”  In  oorreapondlng  with  Advertlaera. 
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AD  VER  TI8EMENTS. 


THE  BRIDGE  TEAGHERS’AGENGIES 


C.  A,  SCOTT  &  CO.,  Props.,  2A  Be». 
<M)n  St.,  Boston,  and  16il  Wabash 
Ave.,  ChifaKO.  Send  for  Agency  Manoal. 


WINSHIP 

TEACHERS’ 

I*rompt  Attention. 

Courteous  Treatment, 

Fair  Dealings. 

Best  Equipment. 

3  Somerset  Street,  • 

BOSTON. 

AGENCy. 

WESTERN  OFFICE, 

Topeka,  Kas. 

Telephone,  Ilaymarket  1203. 

W.  F.  JARVIS,  Manager. 

THERE  IS  NO  BETTER  WAT  to  secure  a  school  or  a  teacher  than  to  do  it  through 

THE  TEACHERS’  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  N.  E. 

What  results  can  we  show  ?  Over  2,800  positions  filled.  Send  for  manual. 

Telephone,  2981  Boston.  F.  B.  SPAULDING,  Manager,  36  Bromfitld  St.,  Boston. 

BVERBTT  0.  FISK  &  CO.,  Prop’s.  Agency  Manual  sent  free  to  any  address. 

4  Athbuiton  PI.,  Boston.  l.Vi  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  VlA'l  Twelfth  St.,  AVeihington. 

378  Wnbeth  Ave.,  Chicago.  King  8t.,  We«t  Toronto.  414  Century  B’ld'gi  MinneapoUi. 

730  Cooper  Building,  Denver.  823  Market  8t.,  San  Francieco.  323  Stimeon  BIk.,  Loe  Anklet. 


B  364  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON, 

GUARANTEES,  NO  SERV'ICE,  NO  COST.  Every  position  filled  in  1897,  the  result  of  a  direct  call  from 

an  employer. 


American  and  foreign  teachers  agency  supplies  Professors,  Teach¬ 
ers,  Tutors,  Governesses,  etc.,  to  Colleges,  Schools  and  Families. 

Apply  to  MBS.  M.  J.  YOUXG-FULTON.  23  Union  Sq.,  New  York, 


DO 


YOU  KNOW 


That  a  gooil  way  to  secure  a  position  as  teacher  is  to  register  In 
the  ALBANY  TEACHERS’  AGENCY?  if  not,  send  for  circu¬ 
lars  and  learn  what  It  can  do  for  you. 


HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  34  State  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


for  our  services.  Life 


Membership  and  Duplicate  Registration 
Form  free.  Address  nearest  office,  THE  HOPKINS  TBACHBRS’ 
Hancock,  Md. 


for  schools  and  colleges  In  every  State.  100  needed 
immediately.  We  charge  no  commission  on  salaiT 
for  one  fee.  Graduate  students  In  demand. 
AGBNCT,  L.  B.  390  Chicago,  Illinois,  or. 


THE  COLORADO  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

Wants  college  and  normal  trained  teachers  for  the  desirable 
positions  which  it  Is  asked  to  fill.  Address 

PRBD.  DICK,  Manager,  Kittredge  Bnilding,  DENVER,  COLO. 


Jbe  Jnland  Educator 


THE  TEACHERS' EXCHANGE 


of  Boston, 


268 

Washington  Street,' 


Render,  valuable  tervlce  to  Ou  bnt  teacher,.  Manual  explaining  onr 
method  i,  sent  free. 


A  Monthly  Magazine  for  Teachers. 

Original  Articles. 

1  r  I  Touches  all  phases  of  the  teacher’s  work. 

A  model  of  typographical  excellence. 

81.00  PBR  YBAR. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  a  sample  copy  free  to  any 
address  on  request. 

THE  INLAND  PUBLISHINB  CO., 

TERRE  HAUTE.IND. 


Min  CoFiere  Teacliers’  Aiieiicy, 

150  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Supplies  Colleges,  Schools,  Families.  School* 
conscientiously  recommended  to  parents. 
Established  1880. 


If  your  subscription  is  In  ARREARS  kindly  send  n» 
a  check  before  you  leave  for  your  vacation. 

KASSON  A  PALMER,  50  Bromfleld  St.,  BOSTON. 


Please  mention  '*  Education  ”  In  correspond  Ing  with  Advertisers. 
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FRAHKLin  ACADEMY,  Franklin,  Rebratka,  SUnds 
llrrt  among  Preparatory  Schools  in  the  West.  Has 
excellent  Normal  and  Musical  courses;  cultured  and 
experienced  instructors,  large  library  and  laborato¬ 
ries;  expenses  very  low.  Address  Alexis  C.  Hakt, 
A.M.,  Prlnclpal^_ _ 

THE^ESTERN,  oxford,  Ohio. 

A  College  and  ^mlnary  for  Women. 

College  and  Literary  Courses.  Campus  of  slxty-llve 
acres.  Terms,  $250  per  year. 

Leila  8  McKee,  Ph.D.,  President. 

COLOR  PRIMER.  | 

i 

Color  Instruction  Made 
Easy  and  Fascinating.  < 

I 

Interesting  Experiments  j 

for  the  Youngest  Pupils. 

This  is  a  new  Color  Book  by  Milton  Bradley, 
designed  for  Primary  Schools. 

Teachers’  Edition,  8o  pages,  Price  lo  cts. 
Pupils’  Edition,  24  pages.  Price  5  cts. 

With  these  Books  in  the  hands  of  Teachers  and  Pu-  I 
pils  greater  progress  can  be  made  in  true  Color  teach¬ 
ing  than  has  ever  before  been  possible.  . 

Samples  mailed  on  leceipt  of  price.  I 

Milton  Bradley  Co., 

Springfield,  Mass. 

New  York.  Atlanta.  Kansas  City. 

SOMETHING  NEW  IN  , 

G- O  G- XI  P  XZ -ST  . 
Tracing  and  Sketching  • 
Lessons, 

BY  S.  Y.  OILLA.N. 

Is  a  volume  of  156  pages,  and  presents  not  only  a 
method  but  also  a  body  of  knowledse  to  be  taught. 

As  a  handbook  for  the  teacher's  guidance,  and  a 
storehouse  from  which  to  get  supplementary  matter 
with  which  to  enliven  and  enrich  the  work  in  this 
branch,  the  book  fills  a  place  not  occupied  by  any 
other. 

Price  in  cloth,  postpaid,  76  ct»;  paper  40  eta. 

Have  you  seen  The  Western  Teacher  Song  Book  7  If 
not  send  ten  cents  for  a  sample  copy  by  mail. 

A^.^s  s.  Y.  GILLAN  &  CO.,  i 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS.  ' 


CHELTENHAM  ACADEMY,  Ogontz,  (near  Philadel¬ 
phia),  Pa.  Unexcelled  in  all  that  constitutes  a  first- 
class  College  Preparatory  School.  Military  system, 
John  C.  Rice,  Ph.D.,  Principal.  MaJ.  W.  R.  King. 
Commandant. 

POMONA  COLLEGE,  Claremont,  California.  Chris¬ 
tian  College.  Regular  courses  through  junior  year. 
Under  the  auspices  of  Congregationar  denomination. 
Thirty-five  miles  from  Los  Angeles.  Location  good 
for  health  and  morals. 

Address  C.  6.  Baldwin,  President. 


BEREA  COLLEGE,  Berea,  Ky.  Advantages  first- 
class,  expenses  very  low.  Just  the  school  for  young 
men  and  young  women  who  think  of  doing  mission¬ 
ary  work  as  teachers  or  preachers.  Pres.  Wm.  G.  Frost. 

TOnn  addresses  of  N.  C.  school  teachers, 
ovfVfVf  fbesh  and  authentic,  by  Coun¬ 
ties,  sent,  post  paid  for  $5.00  cash,  books,  goods  or  ad- 
space.  Special  price  in  doz.  lots. 

S.  P.  SEA  WELL,  P.  M.,  Bensalem,  N.  C. 


ANIMALS 


Hundreds  of  Photographs 
Taken  from  Nature 
In  All  Parts  of  the  World 


with  interesting  and  accurate 
descriptions. 

To  be  issued  serially — Each 
Number  will  contain  10 
illustrations,  each  7  1-4  x  10  1-2  inches, 
printed  on  heavy  coated  paper. 

The  first  number  will  be 
issued  this  month. 

Sample  copy,  16  cts. 

One  Year  (12  Nos.  or  120  illustrations)  $1.50. 
Two  Years  (The  entire  series  of  24  Nos.)  $3.00. 
For  sample  copies  and  for  large  circular, 
containing  complete  list  of  the 
illustrations,  address, 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO. 

61  East  9th  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


TEACHERS^  original.  Bright,  Interesting, 

Constant  Improvement. 

W  UKLL).  One  Sample  Free. 


8th  Year. 


13  ASTOR  PLm 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


pi  BLODGETT  BROS.  &  CO., 

■I— _  301  Congress  St.,  B 


BOSTON. 


If  you  require  several  Clocks  save 
money  by  using  our  Uniform 
Time  System. 


CLOCKS. 


Please  mention  *'  Education  ’*  in  eoiresponding  with  Advertiaera. 
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EDUCATORS. 


Teachers  and  Instructors  of  every  grade  have  many  responsibilities.  Unquestionably  the  great¬ 
est  of  these  is  the  obligation  to  keep  thoroughly  posted  on  current  thought  in  every 
department  of  human  activity.  This  obligation  may  be  fulfilled  at  the  small* 
est  expense  of  time,  effort  and  money  by  reading 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  of  Cornell  University,  in  an  article  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
says: 

A  paper  whose  aim  it  should  be  to  give  the  news  fairly  and  fully,  to  give  the  basis 
for  judgment  on  all  political  questions,  to  give  carefully  written,  moderate  opin¬ 
ions  on  both  sides,  might  be  more  of  an  educating  influence  in  the  community,  and  might 
have  a  stronger  tendency  toward  elevating  the  political  tone  of  our  country  than  a  dozen 
new  universities.  Something  is  now  done  in  that  direction  by  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  says : 

PUBLIC  OPINION  is  a  wonderful  success  and  ought  to  circulate  a  million  copies 
weekly. 

Sample  copies  sent  free.  $2.50  per  year,  $1.25  for  6  months, 

65  cents  for  three  months. 


Tbe  Public  Opinion  Co., 


13  ASTOR  PLACE, 
NEW  YORK. 


The  American  Antiquarian 

and 

Oriental  Journal. 


Published  and  Edited  by  Stephen  D.  Peet,  Chicago,  Ill. 


BUrionthly.  Price,  $4.00  Per  Year. 

Thii^  magazine  begins  its  20tb  Toliime  with  January,  1896.  The 
various  departments  represented  by  associate  editors  are  as  foilows :  ~ 

KgyptOlOgy ,  by  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Winslow,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  .Boston, 
Mass.,  Sec'y.  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund. 

Astyriology,  by  Prof.  C.  Johnston,  Johns  Hopkins  University.] 
Indian  Linguistics,  by  a.  S.  Gatschet.  Ph.O.,  Washington,  D. C. 
Mythology  and  Folklore,  by  James  Deans,  of  British  Columbia. 

The  Hortb-West  Coast,  bylllon.  Jas.  Wickersham,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Buropean  Archseology,  by  Dr.  D.  a.  Brinton,  Philade!pbia4Pa. 
Polynesia  and  Australia,  by  J.  O.  Fraser,  LL.D.,  Sidney ,Aust. 
~The  department  of  Comparative  Religions  and  Mythology  is  very 
prominent.  The  Book  Reviews  embrace  nearly  ail  the  books  that 
are  published  on  Archeology  and  History,  including  many  on  Ori¬ 
ental  and  Classical  Antiquities,  Mythology,  ComparativcfReligions, 
and  other  topics. 


The  editor  is  also  publishing  a  series  of  works  'on 
Prehistoric  America  under  the  following  titles : 

No.  1.  The  Mound  Builders  and  Their  Rel¬ 
ics.  No.  II.  ANIMAL  Effigies  and  Emblematic 
Mounds.  No.  III.  Myths  and  Symbols,  or  abo¬ 
riginal  Religions.  No.  IV.  Archaiolooical 
Relics,  or  art  in  the  Stone  Age.  No.  V.  cliff 
Dwellings  and  Ruined  Cities. 

Each  volume  contains  about  400  pages  and  is  fully 
illustrated.  Price  for  each  volume,  sold  separately, 
$3.50,  or  $15.00  for  the  set. 


Pollard’s 
Advanced 
.  Speller. 


Pollard’s 

Advanced 

Reader. 


Mailing  Price,  30c. 

A  Speller  that 
Teaches  Spelling,  j 

• 

The  only  Speller  which 
clearly  develops  the  prin- 
CIPLES  of  Spelling,  Sylla¬ 
bication  and  Accent. 


Mailing  Price,  85c. 
Superior  full  page 
Portraits  of  Authors. 

• 

This  book  will  contain 
many  o^f  the  choicest  select 
ions  in  Literature  for 
I  School  Reading. 


Fables 

and  First  Reader  Grade. 


Rhymes. 

Mailing  Price. 

Large  Type, 

Superb  Illustrations. 

• 

"Classics  which  will  cultivate 
the  ear  for  tbe  music  of  verse  and 
will  stimulate  the  imagination.” 


STUDIES  IN  PLANT  LIFE. 


A  [Series  of  28  Botanical  Charts,I24  x  36  inches. 
Price  (Including  iron  tripod).  $17.50. 

WESTERN  PUBLISHINR  HOUSE, 

CHICAGO. 
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Over  Fifty  Thousand  Sold. 

-  - 

Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names. 

The  Reference-Book  Par  Excellence. 


Not  only^the  very  latest,  but  the  most  wonderful  single-volume  reference-book  ever  made. 
It  is  just  what  everyone  wants.  Here,  in  one  alphabetical 
order,  fully  defined,  are 


Names  of  Persons  : 

Authors,  Artists,  Statesmen,  Divinities, 

Characters  in  Fiction,  etc. 

Names  of  Places : 

Modern  and  Ancient  Geographical  Names, 
Imaginary  Places,  etc. 


Popular  Names  and  Epithets. 


Names  of  Notable  Streets,  Parks,  Animals, 

Ships,  Buildings,  Institutions,  Parties, 

Clubs,  Works  of  Art,  Stars,  Constella¬ 
tions,  etc. 

Names  of  Books,  Operas,  Plays  and  Important 
Characters  therein. 

Historical  Events : 

Wars,  Battles,  Plots,  Congresses,  Riots, 
Crusades,  Alliances,  etc. 

A  book  to  which  one  may  turn  when  in  doubt  as  to  any  name  met  with  in  one's  reading. 


Price  from  $10  to  $15  according  to  Binding.  Sold 
only  by  Subscription— not  in  the  Book-stores. 


For  particulars  address  the  publishers  : 

THE  CENTURY  CO., 

33  East  17th  St.,  New  York. 
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nis  coming. 

How  will  yon  spend  it? 

NOVA  SCOTIA 

has  great  attractions  as  a  restful,  healthful,  delightful  vacation  land.  Longfellow's  EVANGE¬ 
LINE  casts  a  glamour  of  romantic  interest  over  the  beautiful  Annapolis  Valley.  We  shall  conduct 
two  parties  of  tourists  to  Nova  Scotia  this  year,  our  fifth  season.  If  you  think  of  going  to  any  part 
of  the  Province  write  .to  us  of  your  wish  or  intention.  Address  . 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  OF  EDUCATION. 

50  Bromfleld  St.,  Boston. 

Where  Are  You  Going 
This  Summer  ? 


BEFORE  DECIDING  SEND  TO  THE 

International  Steamship  Co., 

COHMERCIAL  WHARF,  BOSTON, 

For  their  Descriptive  Polder  tm 

EASTERN  MAINE, 

NEV  BRaNSyiCK, 

nova’sgotia 

AND  P.  E.  ISI2AND. 

THE  SCENIC^ROUTES  OF  THE  EAST. 

E.  A.  WALDRON, 

General  Agent. 
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VACATION  ALMOST  HERE! 

In  the  spring  the  teacher's  fancy 
Gladly  to  vacation  turns. 

And  with  cause.  Who  else  needs  a  vacation  so  much?  Who' else  has  worked  so  hard 
all  winter ;  who  else  used  up  so  much  brain  and  heart  and  nerve?  The  teacher’s  vaca¬ 
tion  should  be  full  of  rest  and  recuperation,  full  of  out-doors  and  sunlight. 


• - • 


Nova  Scotia's  just  the  place; 

It's  Nature's  own  vacation  land; 


restful,  healthful  and  beautiful.  Magnificent  climate,  superb  scenery ;  finest  boating, 
bathing  and  fishing;  good  roads  for  horse  or  foot  or  “  bike”  ;  excellent  accommoda¬ 
tions  at  small  expense — it’s  the  ideal  vacation  land.  Thousands  of  Americans — teach¬ 
ers,  artists,  writers — go  there  every  summer  and  pronounce  it  perfect. 

THE  15-HOUR  OCEAN  SAIL 

From  Boston  to  Yarmouth  by  the  trim,  staunch,  steel  steamers  “  Boston  ”  or  “  Yar¬ 
mouth  ”  is  delightful.  These  boats  leave  Lewis  Wharf,  Tuesday  and 
Friday  during  April,  May  and  June ;  and  Monday,  Tuesday, 

Thursday  and  Friday,  during  July  and  August. 

An  exceedingly  handsome,  interesting,  profusely  illustrated  and  entirely  new 
book  “  Beautiful  Nova  Scotia  ”  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  for  postage. 

H.  F.  HAMMOND,  Agent, 

Yarmoutb  Steamship  Company, 

43  Lewis  Wharf,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Plant 


Shortest  and  Cheapest  Route  to 


Nova  Scotia 


Cape  Breton,  and 

Prince  Edward  Island. 


IDEAL  VACATION  LAND  FOR  TEACHERS 
AND  CLERGYMEN. 


ONLY  LINE  WITHOUT  CHANGE  BETWEEN 

Boston  and  Halifax, 
Hawkesbury  and  Charlottetown 


Through  tickets  and  baggage  checked  to  all  parts  of  the 


provinces  by  connecting  Railway  and  Steamer 


Lines;  also  to  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland. 


FOR  MAPS,  TIHE  TABLES  AND  ALL  INFORMATION,  APPLY  TO 

J.  A.  Flanders,  N.  E.  Agent, .  Richardson  &  Barnard,  Agents, 

390  Washington  Street,  20  Atlantic  Avenue, 

BOSTON.  BOSTON. 


H.  L.  Chipman,  Canadian  Agent 

HALIFAX,  N.  S. 
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Where  are  you  going  to  spend  your'^-^^^^ 

Vacation  ? 

Better  decide  to  take  a  trip  through  the  far-famed 
“  LANI>  OF  EVANGELINE  IN 

NOVA  SCOTIA 

The  Land  of  Beautiful  Scenery,  Unbounded  Hospitality 
and  Historical  Romance. 


STEAMSHIP  "PRINCE  EDWARD 


WHEN  GOING,  DON’T  FAIL  TO  TRAVEL  VIA  THE 


DOMINION  ATLANTIC  RAILWAY  LINE 


MAGNIFICENT  STEAMERS 
UNEXCELLED  TRAIN  FACILITIES 

Steamship  “  Prince  Edward  ”  leaves  Long  Wharf,  Boston,  on  Sunday  and  Wednesday  at 
4.30  P.  M.  Returning,  leaves  Yarmouth  Monday  and  Thursday  P.  M. 

u^T'or  all  inforfliation  as  to  rates,  etc.,  also  for  beautifully  gotten  up  guide  books 
entitled  “The  Land  of  Evangeline  and  Gateways  Thither,”  and  “Story  of 
Steamship  Prince  Edward,”  ;  which  will  be  mailed  free)  write  to  or  call  on 

J.  F.  MASTERS,  s^JpeSfiNTENDENT,  228  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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rOR  schools,  amateur  electricians, 
and  ex|>enmcnters,  wei)(hs  8  lbs.,  a 
perfectheaut^ ;  will  (generate  without  the 
aid  of  a  liquid  battery,  a  current  strong; 
enoueh  to  run  a  one -candle  power  lamps, 
rinf;  bells  on  a  telephone  circuit  5  miles 
lon^;will  f^ive  li);nt  or  strong;  shocks, 
i);nite  coal  ^as,  etc.;  no  danger,  a  child 
can  handle  it.  Can  be  used  as  a  medical 
battery  in  cure  of  rheumatism,  neuralgia, 
numbness  and  nervous  diseases.  It  is  a 
practical  machine,  notacheaplybuilttoy; 
just  the  thing  to  illustrate  the  principles 
of  electricity  and  magnetism. 

EVERY  SCHOOL  ROOM, 
home  and  shop  should  have  one.  Price, 
including  I.amp,  Hand  Electrodes  ana 
Cords,  all  securely  lioxed.with  full  direc¬ 
tions,  9  4. (Ml.  Make  all  remittances  by 
express  or  jiostoflice  money  order.  Cir. 
culars  free. 

WOODMAN  COMPANY, 

P.  <).  Box  '2872,  Boston,  Bass. 


.egina  i*iusic  JDox  V- 

MANHATTAN  BUILDING, 


NEW  YORK, 


A  New 

Nature-Study  Song  Book 


CBrtCB 

OR 

Parlor 


S222oS.v|( 

llujr  your  urgans  . . . . . .  . . 

save  airviitK’ ami  dealers’ iirolltii.  We  Sell 
,to  You  at  l-»  AGENTS’  PRICES. 

All InstruinimtHlliiaraiiteiMl  furll.Syear8 iind 
,  iiipiied  uii  20  day  s  free  trial  in  yuur  own 
Home.  CittnlogiiP  Free.  AiMrrss 

VICTOR  MANUTA 'TURING  CO., 
.Urpl.34(i.  VO  lu  V.-I  U  ....rt  Mtri-rl.  CHlt  AVU 


COMPILKI)  liV  RAHAII  .1.  EIlIlV 


Suitable  for  Kindergarten  and  other. 
Schools. 


T00I5  Supplier 

Lowest  Prices.  Headquarter*.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
Special  discount  tor  Schools  and  Classes. 

■*  ,  I5-17  Eliot  *t. 


Chandler  &  Barber, 


NEW  ENGLAND  CALCIUM  LIGHT  CO 


MaimfAotiiiH’rfi  of  OxygtMi  nihI  llydniiriH  fias  for  II]tinnt:atioi»f 
and  SU>rt*optiroiiN.  ('a.riiiiii  for  'I'uli  (mu.x.  rroriBMioiis  and 

out  <l«4or  Iiluininatioii«,  wiih  Hcnutifiil  Col  Kfr<‘(*tfi.  StPn’opti* 
<‘«*n  and  laantarn  Slid*’*  f  •!  snit*.  Kx|>t'ri<’iu-f<l  ii|it-rator«  ftiriiiidied 
for  iliu<(trat(Hl  ht'lurps. 

LABORATORY  9  WAY  STREET,  BOSTON. 
Hu«ine«R  ottifps ;  Krki».  .M .agit  .  !♦  Wuv  st 

Jons  .!  M4  N  a.m  ,\R.^.;:.V{  WaMiiiiKti  n  St. 
New  York  Office:  Brooklyn  Calcium  Light  Co., 

II3  Front  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


192  pages,  Board  Cover  (Nile  Green)  30  cts, 
Japanese  Sea-Moss  Cover,  40  cts 

Postage  8  cents. 

AildresK 


The  Regefit  CainorM  l«  i»  puaran. 
Iced  picture-maker— not  u  toy.  Takes  a 
photo  2^x2^  In.;  flne  lens,  quick  shut¬ 
ter,  six  plates;  complete  directions  and 
iMi^n^wBoutnt,  euahllng  beginners 
I  aJ  •  W  Mto  take,  develope,  print, 

I  I  M  ^  «  i  Rand  tone  a  photo  without 
^^^^^^^—JpaylngT.'ic.  to  S1.(I0  extra 
supplies.  iTIce,  com¬ 
plete,  85  cents  cash  with  order.  To  clubs 
-even  tor  iirlce  of  six.  We  psy  express. 
THE  REGENT  MP'G.  COijen  a 


ART  AND  NATURE 
STUDY  PUB.  CO.. 

Providence,  R,  I 


Send  .T8  cents  In  stamps  for  sample  copy 
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Teachers  Save  »  - 

TIME,  STRENGTH,  PATIENCE 


By  Using  the  Wonderful 


Printer 


WITH  THE 


Premo  Camera 


Simple,  Cheap,  EffecUre— will  make  100  copies  from 
pen-written  original,  or  75  copies  from  type¬ 
writing.  No  washing  required.  Price', 

$3  to  $10.  Send  for  circulars 
and  sample  of  work. 

Look  out  J or  imitations.  Make  sure  that  you  get  the 
"Lawton  /‘rinter.’’  Take  no  other  if  you  want  a  per¬ 
fect  one. 


Anybody  can  make  the  finest  Photo¬ 
graphs — the  manipulation  being  so 
simple. 

If  you  want  full  information  as  to 
the  twenty  different  styles  and  sizes 
of  Premos,  send  for  catalogue — it’s 
free. 

Rochester  Optical  Company, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


LAWTON  &  CO 


66  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 


ime  IS 


oney 


BY  TAKING  THE 


Best  Route 

To  and  From 

COLORADO,  UTAH,  CALIFORNIA,  OREGON, 
iV.i^SILINGTON,  IDAHO,  and  MONTANA. 

'  Through  Palace  Sleeping  and  Dining  Cars,  Composite  Hutfet  Smoking  and  Library 
Curs  and  Pullman  Tourist  Cars  Daily.  Personally  Conducted  California  Excursions 
Weekly. 

Tickets  via  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  can  be  obtained  from  all  Ticket 
Agents  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  full  information  relative  to  this  sj’stem 
will  be  cheerfully  furnished  upon  application  to 

R.  TENBROECK,  WILLARD  MASSEY, 

281  BKOADWAr,  NEW  YORK.  5  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

E  Dickin.S'jn,  Geii’l  -Mgr.  S.  A.  Hctchison,  .kss’t  Geu’l  Pass’r  Agt.  E.  L.  Lomax,  Gen.  Pass’r  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

OMAHA.  NEB. 


PICTO' 
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Wheat 

Meal 


Perfect 

Bread. 


has  made  a  wide  and  firm  reputation  for  itself  during  the  past  27  years.  It  is 
recommended  by  many  leading  physicians.  It  is  a  perfect  food  for  dyspeptics, 
Infants  and  children.  It  is  a  iK)sitive  cure  for  constipation  and  many  kindred  ills. 
It  contains  all  the  elements  found  in  the  human  body  and  is  therefore  adapted  to 
sustain  life  under  all  conditions.  The  Herculean  strenirth  of  tlie  ancient  Romans 
is  supposed  to  have  l)een  due  to  the  fact  that  their  principal  food  was  wheat. 

Diseased  or  wasted  tissue  cannot  l>e  rejiaired  by  the  use  of  medicines,  but  only 
by  nutritious  substances  known  as  food ;  and  above  all  other  foods  wheat  stands 
pre-eminent. 


ARLINGTON  WHEAT  MEAL 


is  made  from  the  finest  xvheat  prown ;  it  is  carefully  cleansed,  pround  and  packed 
for  the  market,  and  is  withal,  cheai>er  than  other  and  inferior  jinKlncts.  Beware  of 
Imitations.  The  l)est  Grocers  all  sell  the  genuine.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  to 

Arlington,  Mass. 


SCHOOL  PROPERTY 


1000  BOOKS 


AND 


5  Years 

Instruction 


•  ADDRE5S  • 


The  School  Agency, 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA 

Enclose  ■  a-cent  stamp. 


Abraham  Lincoln  walked  20  miles  to  get 
one  book.  We  bring  KfOO  volumes 


To  your  table  for  1-2  cent 
a  book. 


Should  be  pood  time  keepers  and 
an  automatic  calendar  attach¬ 
ment  is  a  preat  addition.  They 
cost  with  Calendar  from  $12.80 
up,  and  without  from  $j.60  u)). 

Also  Program  Clocks,  Electric 
Clocks,  Synchronized  Clocks, 

6o  day  Clocks,  Tile  and 
Frying  Pan  Clocks. 

Catalopue  No.  38  free  on  appli¬ 
cation. 


Large  Commissions  to  competent  educat¬ 
ed  organizers. 


THE  PRENTISS  CLOCK 
IMPROVEMENT  CO., 
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BICYCLES ! ! 

We  have  several  fine  bargains  in  NEW  Wheels.  If  you  wish  a  wheel 
call  in  and  see  us,  or  write  to  us  at  once. 

KASSOIsr  &  PALMER, 

60  BBOMFIBLD  STREET,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


National  Educational  Association,  Washington,  d.  c..  July,  i898. 

FROM  POINTS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  TAKE  THE 


«N0RVieH  blNE 

XL0XJ'X>£3 


OF?- 


BETWEEN 

Boston 

Providence  and 
Worcester 

EleiaBl  Steamers,  Citf  of  Lowell  M  Citj  of  Worcester, 

STEAMBOAT  EXPRESS  TRAIN  LEAVES 

BOSTON  7.02  p.  m.,  PROVIDENCE  7.15  p.  m.,  WORCESTER  8.00  p.  m. 

WEEK-DAYS  ONLY. 

Connecting  .at  Sew  Loudon  witii  Steainers  of  the  Line  due  IMer  40.  North  River,  New  York,  7.00  a.  m.,  In  season 
to  connect  witli  Southern  and  Western  trains. 

Returning,  leave  New  York  6.00  p.  m.,  New  London  5.35  a.  m. 


New  York: 


The  Universal  Neostyle  Duplicator 

is  a  clean,  simple  and  economical  device  for  dupll* 
eating  hanilwiiting,  typewriting,  drawings,  and 
music,  and  is  of  special  value  to  College  and  School 
Teachers  for  printing  Examination  Papers,  Lec¬ 
tures,  Questions,  Programmes,  diagrams,  etc.,  etc. 
‘2000  copies  can  be  obtained  from  one  oiiginal  and 
any  buy  or  girl  can  print  them  at  the  rate  of  15  per 
minute.  The  copies  are  perfect  and  the  last  Is  as 
clear  and  distinct  as  the  first. 

MACHINES  COMPLETE  FROM 
$12.50  UP. 

Illustrated  catalogue,  price  list,  and  specimens  of 
work  sent  .free  on  application. 

Neostyle  Co., 

96.102  CHURCH  STREET, 

NEW  YORK, 
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HOME  UNIVERSITY. 

Coarse*  leading  to  all  College  degrees, 
to  all  oertlOcates,  for  Klndergartners 
and  Bible  student*.  Short-hand  and 
Book-keeping  TitUOUT  BY  MAIL. 
Satlsfkctlun  guaranteed.  When  writing 
for  free  catalog  rtate  snl^ects  wanted. 
NAT.  CORRESPONUKNCK  NORMAL 
•D  T  COLLEGE  (Inc.)  Fenton,  Mich.  n. 
AfcnU  wanted.  8^ary  and  cnmiuiMion.  x 


30  Dm  FreeTrml 


In  yuur  own  home  without 
one  cent  of  money  In  adrsnce. 
We  Oe  KxMlIy  Ae  AdTertlsed. 


concern  in  Tne  World.. 
Buy  a  Victor  and  save 
„  from  #10.00  to  #30.00. 

High  arm  Sewing  Machines  with  aatomatii-  bobbin 
winder,  self  setting  needle,  large  self  threadinr 
cylinder  shuttle  and  full  set  of  attachments.  Finest 
gradeof  Oak  or  Walnut  woodwork.  Cuaran- 
toad  for  lO  Years  |  at  SO.SO,  Sll.OO, 
#12.00.  #13.00,  #14.00.  Drop  Desk 
Cabinets,  finest  make,  at  #20.00.  A  Hand 
Machine atd.M,  Charges  prepaid.  Send  for 
onrFree  40  page  catalogue  of  sewing  Ma- 
chinea.  Organs  and  Pianos.  WE  SHIP  TOC  DIBKt  T 
FBUH  FAITORT  IT  WH0I.I8ALB  PBICB8.  Address 
VICTOB  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Dsyt.  819,  #0  to  98  Market  Bt..  Cklcag*.  III. 


READ 

CAREFULLY 


Price  has  been  reduced  on  the  | 
original  old  fashioned  Dobbins’  I 
Electric  Soap,  so  that  it  can  now  | 
be  bought  at  8  cents  a  bar,  2  bars 
for  15  cents.  Quality  same  as 
for  last  33  years,  “hest  of  all.” 
Ask  your  grocer  for  it.  Xo  one 
has  erer  found  fault  v\  ith  its  qual¬ 
ity,  no  one  can  now  find  fault 
with  its  price.  It  stands  as  it 
has  for  33  years,  in  a  class  by 
itself,  as  to  quality,  jinilty  and 
economy,  but  is  now  in  cliiss 
with  others  as  to  ])rice.  Heaiiti- 
ful  presents  for  wrajipers. 

It  l9  the  original  Klectrlc  ami  in  guaranteed  to  be 
worth  four  times  as  much  as  any  otlier  soap  ever 
made.  For  wasliing  anything,  from  the  finest  lace  to 
the  heaviest  Vilanket,  it  Is  without  a  iieer.  Only  fol¬ 
low  directions. 


all  that  we  say  on  the  two 
wiappers around  the  soap, 
and  then  see  for  yourself, 
whether  or  not  you  can  af¬ 
ford  to  ever  use  any  other  soap  than  this,  alter  having 
beard  Its  own  story,  told  you  by  your  own  test  of  it. 


‘‘The  Teacher’ 


TporhAr**  is  the  favorite  magarlne  for 
1 UC  1  WAtClIWl  all  practical  teachers. 

<<TlTa  TAd/'ViAr**  Is  Issued  monthly  (except 
I  lie  iCaCllCI  July  and  August)  and  COT. 
erstbe  Held  of  general  educational  information. 

Is  thoroughly  up  to  date, 
lioth  as  to  Its  general  style 
and  nature  of  its  contents.  Each  article  Is  vrritten  by 
some  teacher  of  eminent  standing  who  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  his  or  her  subject. 

Subscription  Price  $i.oo  per  year,  payable  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Single  copies  lo  cents. 

Copies  can  be  obtained  at  the  book  department  of 
John  VVanamaker,  13th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  or  at 
the  business  ottlce  of  ‘-THE  TEACHER.” 

Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Copies  sent  free  upon  application. 


w 


ANTED— TRUSTWORTHY  AND  ACTIVE  GENTLE- 
men  or  iadifs  to  travel  for  refpoiiflble,  ettablithed  houM. 
Munthlv  and  expense#.  Ponitioii  steady.  Refer¬ 

ence.  EncloM-  ielf-addr(‘t#e<l  ttainped  envelope. 

The  Dominion  Company.  Dept.  V.*  Chica|o. 


DOBBINS’  SOAP  M’F’G  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  Highest  Prize  >  .  . 

—  OIYXH  BY  the - 

World’s  Columbian 
Exposition^^i^^^ 

HAS  BEEN  AWARDED  TO  THE 

Davis  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

For  it#  High  Grid#  Family  Sewing  Machinas. 
Aoowcas:  Davis  SEwiNa  Machine  Co. 

OaVTON.  OHIO.  CHICaOO,  ILL 


Please  mention  “  Education  ”  in  corresyonding  with  Advertisers. 


FITUHBUHb  KAILKUAU, 


Hoosac  Tunnel  Route 

THE  SHORT  LINE  BETWEEN 

boston  — 

AND 

NIAGARA  FALLS, 
CHICAGO. 

ST.  LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 

AND  ALL  POINTS 

WEST* 

Lake  Champlain  Route 

BETWEEN 

-  - ^^BOSTON 


AND 

MONTREAL, 

OTTAWA, 

QUEBEC, 

AND  ALL  CANADIAN  POINTS. 

Palace,  SleepiiiK  or  Drawing  Room  Cars  on  all 
through  trains. 

For  Time  tables,  space  in  Sleeping  Cars,  or  Infor¬ 
mation  of  any  kind  call  on  any  Ticket  Agent  of  the 
Company  or  address 

.1.  R.  WATSON,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent, 

Boston,  Mass 


The  Colorado  School  Journal 

•WITH  THE  BOOK  LEAF. 
aSTABLISHED  1886. 

A  Journal  for  teachers  and  l)ook  readers,  publlshe<l 
monthly  in  Denver,  1(143  Champa  St. 

Bright  and  Progressive. 

One  Dollar  the  Year  in  Advance. 

WAR  ATLAS 

Containing  the  following  colored  maps: 

Map  of  The  World  Map  of  Spain 

"  “  North  America  “  “  Cuba 
“  "Europe  "  "  Eastern  Asia,  the  Phil- 

"  "  Cuba  and  the  ippines,  and  the  East 

West  Indies  Indies 

Map  of  The  United  States 

Twenty-two  pages,  finely  lithographed  maps,  10x13 
Inches  In  size,  from  which  you  can  follow  the  stirring 
march  of  present  events.  Valuable  Statistical  Matter, 
Including  history  of  the  war  to  date.  Paper  bound. 
Postpaid,  25  cents. 

KASSON  &  PALMER, 

60  Bromfleld  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Every  ounce  of  material  used 
in  its  construction  is  of  the 
best  quality, skillfully  handled 
by  expert  workmen,  carefully 
inspected  and  tested. 

Sterling  prices  for  ’98:  Rnad  Models,  $60  and  $76. 

Racers,  $8.').  Chainless,  $126.  Tandems,  $126. 

Catalogue  free. 

I  •  Hlsrh-grade  wheels  within  everybody’s  reach. 

I  STERLING  CYCLE  WORKS, 

I  274076-378  Wabash  Ave.,  -  Chicago. 


Who 

opened  tbok 
boUle 


HIRES 

Rootbeer? 


The  popping  of  a  ^ 
cork  from  a  lx>ttle  of  4^* 
Hires  is  a  signal  of  \ 
good  health  and  pica-' 
sure.  A  sound  the 
old  folks  like  to  hear 
— the  children  can’t 
resist  it. 

HIRES 

Rootbeer 


Is  composed  of  the 
very  ingredients  tho 
system  requires.  Aiding 
the  digeHtioii,  soothing 
the  nerves,  purifying 
the  blood.  A  lem|)er- 
ance  drink  for  temper¬ 
ance  people. 

Made  ooIt  bj 

The  Chariei  E.  Hifea  C«.,  Pbtl4. 

A  package  makei  5  gaUoni. 

Sold  tTerywbera. 


Please  mention  “  Education  ”  In  corresponding  with  Advertisers, 
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AD  VEHTISEMENTS. 


Howard 

Cycles 


CONTAIN  MANY  VALUABLE  AND 
SCIENTIFIC  IMPROVEMENTS. 


For  Ladies 

and  Gentlemen 

Send  for  Cete  lo({\je. 


Tbe  £.  Howard  Watcl  &  Clock  Co.. 

383  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

41  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


Tours  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  “Scenic  Line  of  tlie  World,”  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  otters  to  tourists  in 
Colorado,  Utah  and  New  Mexico  the  choicest 
resorts,  and  to  the  transcontinental  traveler 
the  grandest  scenery.  The  direct  line  to  Crip¬ 
ple  Creek,  the  greate.st  gold  camp  on  earth. 
Double  daily  train  service  with  through  Pull¬ 
man  sleepers  and  touri.sts  cars  l)etween  Denver 
and  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

Write  S.  K.  Hooper,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  Denver, 
Colorado,  for  illustrated  descriptive  pamphlets. 


The  Keating  Bicycle 


IF  YOU  ARt  IN TEhtS  l  ED 
IN  BICYCLES 

We  would  like  that  you  should  know  more  about 


KEATINGS 

The  fine  mechanism,  The  Hubs, 

The  Bearings,  The  Spokes, 

The  Double  Roller  Chain 
That  decreases  friction  and  increases  .si)eed. 
That  will  not  stretch,  shorten,  bind, 
clog  or  choke  with  mud 
or  dirt. 

A  Wheel  for  the  heavy  and  light  rider  as  well. 

A  Wheel  fur  the  road,  practical  utility  or  speed. 
Send  tor  Cutaluy. 

Keating  Wheel  Company, 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


You  Get  The  Profits 


We  Will  Sell  You  HIGH 
GRADE  BICYCLES 

FCR  LESS  MONEY 
THAN  ANY  OTHER 
'CONCERN  IN  THE 

W0RLD.4#4«4# 

of  Dealers,  Agents,  Jobbers 
and  middlemen  by  purchas- 
Ing  direct  from  the  Hanu 
facturers.  1898  Full  Size  Ladies*  or  Cents' 
Models  from  $18. 00  up.  2000  MODELS 
left  over  from  last  season  at  your  own  prics-- 
from  $10.00  up.  Complete  catalogue  of  Bicycles 
and  Sundries  Free .  We  ship  our  highest  grade  wheels 
anywhere  without  one  Cent  of  money  in  ad« 
vance,  prepay  all  freight  charges  and  Guarantee 
Them  For  Two  Years.  Address 

victor  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

Dept.  344,  so  to  OM  Market  St.,  Chicago,  Ilia. 


RUGBT  ACADEMY,  New  York.  A  Ituardiiig  iind 
Day  School  for  Boya  at  9Jnd  .St.  and  Central  Park, 
West.  Large  rooms.  Extensive  private  grounds  sur¬ 
rounding  building. 

Address  Clinton  Burlino,  A.M.,  Registrar. 


SEE  OUR  CLUBBING  LIST,  PAGE  XXI 

We  can  save  you  money  on  your  magazines. 

We  also  have  sets  of  new  books  at  bargains. 


WRITE  TO  US. 

Kasson  &  Palmer, 

50  BROMFIELD  ST.,  BO.STON,  MASS. 


COUNTY  Superintendents  ran  estul>li-h  local  teachers’ 
professional  )iiipers  that  will  mure  than  pay  ex- 
i>enses.  Write  fur  paitirulars  to 

Inter-State  School  Review,  Danville,  Illinois. 

SCHOOL  OFFICERS  AND  PRINCIPALS  can  provide 
their  schools  with  reading  matter  adapted  to  the 
changing  conditions  ol  tlie  year.  Fresh  each 
montli — in  cents  per  copy  of  ten  sets  of  lessons. 
Write  for  samples  to 

Inter-State  School  Review,  Danville,  Illinois. 

PRIMARY  TEACHERS  can  get  the  he-t  ai<l  from  Hints 
and  llel)is.  7.5  els,  per  year.  Write  for  sample  to 
Inter-State  School  Review,  Danville,  Illinois. 

I  ALL  INTERESTED  IN  EDUCATION  can  have  fresh 
educational  news  every  week  by  rea<iing 

INTER-STATE  SCHOOL  REVIEW, 

fl.OO  Per  Year.  Agenta  wanted. 

Subscribe  now  and  get  twelve  copies  free. 


Please  mention  **  Education  "In  coriespoiidiiig  with  Atlvei tlsers. 
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FOR  1S9S  ARE  AT  THE  TOP. 

Tlie  John  P.  Lovell  Arms  Co.  stake  their  business  reputation  of  over  57  years  that  no  bicycle 
has  ever  been  produced  that  ecjuals  the  LOVELL  “  DI AIVIOND  ”  of  1898,  On  their  merits, 
without  exaggeration,  and  free  as  they  are  from  fads. 


Diamond 


Lovell 


are  selling  better  to-day  than  tKey  have  for  years  to  satisfied  cyclists.  Agents  almost 
everywhere.  If  there  is  none  in  your  town  write.  Our  catalogue  “  Famous  Diamond 
of  the  World  ” — free  for  the  asking. 


Lovell  ‘‘Diamond 

riodels  34,  35  and  36 

Lovell  “Diamond 

riodels  40  and  41 

Lovell  “Diamond 

RACER 

JOHN P.  LOVELL  ARMS  CO,, 

147  Washington  St.,  131  Broad  St,,  121  iVIass.  Ave. 

BOSTON. 

Branches  at  Worcester,  Providence,  Pawtucket.  Portland,  Bangor. 

All  Lovell  ‘‘Diamond”  Bicycles  have  been  made  in  our  own  factory  at  South  Portland,  Me. 
since  January  ist,  1897. 


Lovell  “Diamond 

TANDEn 

Excel  ^\Q  i 


riodels  A  and  B 


T'o  vveary 


wld 

,  ;ts 


SttbslUtttcs- 


pcUcves 


I’leaae  mention"  Kducatlon"  In  coi reapoiidiiii;  with  Adveitiaera, 


A  D  VER  TI8EMENTS, 


XXXTiii 


THE  GOOD  POINTS  OF 


ARE  INSTANTLY  RECOGNIZED  BY  THE  PROSPECTIVE  PURCHASER 


The  exceptionally  strong  frame 


The  Divided  Crank  Axle 


The  Tripple  Truss  Fork  Crown 


The  Even  Tension  Wheel  Spokes 


The  New  Sprocket  Fastening  and  other  1898  improvements 


commend  themselves  to  all  interested  in  up-to-dale  bicycles. 

Single  Aodels:  $50.  $75.  and  $100 
Tandem  Aodels:  $100.  and  $1Z5. 

CATALOGUE  FOR  THE  ASKING. 


Waltham  nf’gf.  Co 


Waltham,  Mass. 


The  Mosler  Safe  Co 


FIRE-PROOF  AND 
BURGLAR-PROOF 


I  of  Hires  Rootbecr 
on  a  sweltering  hot 
day  is  highly  essen¬ 
tial  to  comfort  and 
health.  It  cools  the 
blood,  reduces  your 
L  temperature,  tones 
\  the  stomach. 


Special  Safes  for  Private  Houses, 


ALSO 


Special  Plate  Safes  for  Silverware,  Etc 


Rootbeer 

should  be  in  every 
home,  in  every 
office,  in  every  work¬ 
shop.  A  temperance 
drink,  more  health¬ 
ful  than  ice  water, 
more  delightful  and 
satisfying  than  any 
other  beverage  pro¬ 
duced. 

Made  onU  hj  the  Charlee  R. 
Hires  Ce..  Philadelphia.  A  pack* 
a(^  makes  h  fallous.  Sold  ce* 
erjwhere. 


CONTRACTORS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  MEXItAN  GOVERNMENTS. 


SpeciflcatioES  aod  Ettimates  Furnisbed.,oD  all 
Kinds  of  Vault  and  Safety  Deposit  Work. 


The  Hosier  Safe  Co. 

305  Broadway, 

New  York 


Pleno**  nipiition  “Education’'  In  oorrcfipondinir  with  Advcrtiaera. 
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New 


1898 

MODEL 


Hail 


Hen’s  and  Ladies’  Patterns. 


HIGHEST  GRADE. 


17TH  YEAR. 


Ladies’  Pattern  New  Mail 


had  last  year  an  exceptional  demand,  and  we 
offer  it  as  the  Finest  Ladies’  Wheel  on  the 
market. 


Also  HANOVER,  Men’s,  28  in.  $45.00  HANOVER,  Girls’.  26  in 

HANOVER,  Ladies’  28"  45.00  HANOVER,  Boys’,  24' 

HANOVER,  Boys’,  26“  30.00  HANOVER,  Girls’,  24’ 

A  few  2nd  hand  Wheels,  New  Mails  and  other  makes,  at  very 
low  prices. 


A»-SBND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  SECOND-HAND  LIST 


WM.  READ  «c  SONS 


(Established  1826.) 


BOSTON,  MASS 


Please  mention  **  Eduontlon  ”  in  corresponding  with  Advertisers. 
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AD  VER  TISEME}^  TS. 


WILLIAMS  6l  ROGERS’  LATEST 

\  PUBLICATION,  ENTITLED 

I  OFFICE  ROUTINE  and  BOOK-KEEPING, 

*  Brings  the  practices  of  the  counting-room  into  the  schoolroom  in  the  most  practical  and  fascln- 
f  ating  way.  The  work  which  the  pupil  is  required  to  do  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  that  done  by 
'•  the  professional  book-keeper.  The  vouchers  which  he  handles,  and  from  which  his  records  are 

made,  &re,fac-$imiles  of  those  U8e(i  by  the  best  business  houses-  These  vouchers  are  said  to  Ire 
;  '  the  finest  that  have  ever  been  issued  for  school  purposes,  and  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  the 

>  publication. 

This  work  is  especially  adapted  for  use  in  the  Commercial  Department  of  High  Schools, 
7  Normal  Schools,  and  Ac-ademles.  It  has  been  introduced  into  a  large  numberof  schools  through. 

•  out  the  country,  and  In  every  case  is  giving  complete  satisfaction. 

^  Detcriptire  circulars  and  specimen  sheets  free. 


WILLIAMS  h  ROGERS.  Publisbers. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicag:o,  Ill. 


NEW  ENGLAND  REPOSITORY: 

THE  BOSTON  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO.,  131  KINGSTON  ST.,  BOSTON. 

i*  *^4^1*  *****  **i**  *•'*'••*  *^m**  *****  *****  *****  •***  *****  *•••*  *•••*  *•  •*  *****  *****  *•  *•*  *****  *it*** 


WESTWARD  THROUGH 
THE  ROCKIES. 


The  traveler,  tourLst  or  business  man  is  wise 
when  he  selects  the  Rio  Grande  Western  Rail¬ 
way  “Great  Salt  Lake  Route”  for  his  route  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  the  only  transcontinent¬ 
al  line  pa.s8ing  directly  through  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  in  addition  to  the  glimpse  it  affords  of  the 
Temple  City,  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  pictures¬ 
que  Salt  Lake  and  Utah  Valley,  it  affords  the 
choice  of  three  distinct  routes  through  the 
mountains  and  the  most  magnificent  scenery  in 
the  world. 

( >n  all  Pacific  Coast  tourist  tickets  stopovers 
are  granted  at  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  Mani- 
tou,  Leadville,  Glenwood  Si)ring8,  Salt  Lake 
City,  ( )gden  and  other  points  of  interest.  Double 
daily  train  service  and  through  Pullman  and 
Tourist  sleeping  cars  between  Denver  and  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

For  illustrated  pamphlets  descriptive  of  the 
“Great  Salt  Lake  Route,”  write  L.  B.  Evk- 
LAND,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  .305  West 
Ninth  street,  Kansas  City,  or  F.  A.  Wadleigh, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Salt  Lake  City. 


"WHIfST  ! ! 

l.ct  me  advise  you  not  to  spend  vour  time  and  money 
learning  an  antiquated  system  of  shorthand,  when  for 
'half  the  usual  expense  and  labor,  you  can  get  better  re¬ 
sults.  Instruction  by  class,  private  lessons  or  mail. 
Corres|>ondence  lessons,  it  cents  each.  Pupils  average 
one  week  in  learning  and  two  months  in  getting  speed, 
not  pet  vocabularies,  but  the  entire  language.  One  ladv 
learned  in  eight  hours.  Address  HEV .  GEO.  BENif. 
DICT,  K<K)m  6o8  Tremont  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


Newspaper  and 
Magazine  Basket. 

I.eiigth,  26  Inches.  Width,  16 
Inches.  Height,  30  Inches.  Trays, 
5  Inches  ileep.  Finished  in  Gold 
Bronze.  Price,  $5.00. 

Delivered  free  In  IT.  S.  A.on 
re«!el|)t  of  nrlce,  or  sent  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval. 

CRANE  BROS.,  LiDeaoid  Mfrs., 
Westfield,  Mass. 


See  Our  Clubbing  List 

On  Page  XXI. 

We  can  save  you  money. 

PUBLISHERS  EDUCATION. 
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THE  CLUB  WOMAN 

The  only  periodical  of  general  circulation  devoted  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

THE  OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS,  THE 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  AND  OTHER  STATE  FEDERATIONS. 

$1.00  A  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 

The  Club  Woman  will  appear  promptly  on  the  first  of  every  month 
and  will  contain  full  reports  of  the  federated  work  of  Women’s 
Clubs  all  over  the  country,  together  with  valuable  papers  of  promi¬ 
nent  club  women,  departments  for  club-study,  parliamentary 
usage,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  club  in  the  country,  at  a  liberal  commission. 

APPLY  BY  LETTER  TO 

“THE  CLUB  WOMAN.” 

104  SCHOOL  STREET,  (Egleston  Sq.,)  BOSTON,  MASS. 


‘  •ifii*  Viv*  "rtV*  VJi*  Vi'.*  *«'4'.*  #iV  *ii'<*  •4'>*  ’W  *OV*  *W<*  *i(iV*  ‘irii;*  *irii;*  •iri’**  *<f»’il*  *4’>I*  *iriv*  ‘fiV*  •iii*  ‘W*  •ii'k*  "Viv* 

I  T  A  Are  you  keeping  yourself  posted  on  the  actions  of 

m  Q^jj.  (Joverninent  in  reference  to  Cuba. 

and  the  situation  in  SPAIN 

the  war  with  Spam. 

If  so  you  will  have  to  follow  Cur- 
I  I  1^  I I  ^  lent  Events  and  news  and  refer 

^  ^  back  to  what  has  gone  before. 

The  only  magazine  suitable  to 

this  purpose  and  which  is  confined  _  _ 

to  a  current  history  of  our  own  I  I  ■  1  IJ  \/ 

tiniPH.  writtpn  in  nlpsir.  plpnn.  pnn- 


CURRENT 

this  purpose  and  which  is  confined 
to  a  current  history  of  our  own 
times,  written  in  clear,  clean,  con¬ 
cise  style  is  the  well  known  weekly. 


THE  GREAT  ROUND  WORLD,  5  W.  18th  St.,  New  York  City.  Si 

We  also  publish  “  A  Short  History  of  Spain,”  lo  cents;  “  Songs  of  Our 
^  Nation,”  5  cents;  and  Patriotic  Songs,  (with  music)  10  cents.  ^^* 

Mf. AW.  .V.f.  Mr.  .”•%  .M<.  M'.  .MV  M'.  .M-V  .??■%  ^MV  .M-V  .MV  .MV  JtfV  ^MV  .5tt.  »'.*/.  ^MV  ^MV 
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A  Tribune  Extra 


SECOND  EDITION 


A  collection  of  attractive  Half-tone  Pictures  of  the  Principal 
.  .....  Ships  of  the  American  Navy . 

10  CENTS  A  COPY,  POSTAGE  PAID, 

York  Trihl1Tlf‘  issued  in  popular  form  a  timely  Extra,  which  will 
..YV  lUllV.  iilUUllC  give  the  reader  a  vivid  idea  of  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay 

and  the  fighting  at  sea  around  Cuba. 


CONTENTS : 

Half-tone  'Pictures  of  every  type  of  American  Warship— battle-ships,  armored 
cruisers,  topedo  boats,  gunboats,  converted  merchant  steamers,  topedo-boat  de¬ 
stroyers,  the  submarine  boat  Holland,  and  other  vessels.  A  large  portrait  of 
Admiral  Dewey.  Pictures  of  Admiral  Dewey’s  Ships.  The  great  Battle-Ships 
and  Cruisers  under  command  of  Admiral  Sampson.  The  Battle-Ship  “Oregon,” 
now  on  her  way  north.  The  Battle  of  Manila  Bay,  with  Map  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Half-tone  Portraits  of  Olflcers  of  the  Navy,  President  McKinley  and 
Secretary  Long.  Scenes  on  the  War-Ships,  showing  big  guns,  the  crews,  etc.  A 
complete  list  of  all  the  Ships  of  the  Navy,  with  armament,  size  and  commander  of 
each.  Pictures  of  10  Ships  of  Spanish  Navy.  A  Map  of  Cuba  and  the  West  Indies 


The  Tribune. 


EDUCATIONAL  REGISTER  COMPANY 


(Formerly  the  Winchell  Teachers’  Agency,) 

378  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  50  BROMFIELO  ST.,  BOSTON, 

Maintains  a  select  and  classified  Register  of  Teachers  and  Instructors  for  all  grades  of 
school  work.  Particular  attention  given  to  College  and  High  .School  positions. 

A  BOARD  OF  REGISTRATION  approves  its  members  and  no  poor  teacher  is  allowed  to  register. 
Certificate  of  membership  is  evidence  of  ability.  Prepared  to  furnish  excellent 
talent  for  Commencement  Day  speakers. 


SEND  FOR  A  SAMPLE  COPY  OF  “TEACHER  AND  STUDENT,” 

A  Literary  and  Educational  M.igazlne  published  by  tlie 

EDUCATIONAL  REGISTER  COMPANY, 

378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  50  Bromfield  St.,  Boston 


LARGESTANoMoSTCoMPLETEBuCCYfACTORY  on  EaRTH  WRITE  FOR 

Prices  AND 


Our  Goods  Are  The  Best^^ 

Our  Price  the  lowest 

Parry  Mfg.(s-  Indianapolis 


Please  mention  **  Kducation  **  in  corresponding  with  Advertisers. 


*  N 


AD  VEB  TISEMENTS. 


ACTUAL  VISIBLE  WRITING  AND  DIRECT  INKING 


Speed,  Simplicity,  Portability,  Durability 

Thoroughly  up  to  date  and  strictly  high  grade.  Guaranteed  all  over. 

Does  everything  expected  of  a  writing  machine. 


1  -  )  ?  instead  of  ribbon  saves 

^  X  X  •  bother,  is  cleaner,  produces  better  work,  and 

reduces  cost  of  maintaining  one-half. 

INVESTIGATION  SOLICITED.  TRIALS  FREELY  GIVEN. 

Remember  this  is  an  age  of  progress.  The  best  of  yesterday  gives  way  to  the  better  of  to-day. 
Catalogue  on  application.  Communications  cheerfully  answered. 


John  P.  Lovell  Arms  Co 

Sole  N.  E.  Agents, 

147  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Pleace  mention  “  Education  ”  in  correaponding  with  Advertiaera. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


The  next  Session  of  the  American  Institute  of  Phrenology  commences 
the  first  Tuesday  in  Sept.  1898. 


It  Is  not  only  true,  but  its  prlncipieii  are  so  simple  that  a  child  can  understand  them.  Make  a  test  of  the 
matter.  Find  a  single  Instance  where  a  mau  ever  thought  or  wrote  like  Kant  or  Herbert  .Spencer,  with  a  very 
retreating  upper  forehead  like  that  of  Uamlietta.  Find  a  man  with  a  narrow  upper  forehead  who  ever  thought 
or  wrote  like  Edgar  Allen  Poe;  or  see  if  there  was  ever  a  great  genius  in  the  direction  of  engineering  or  physi. 
cal  science  whose  lower  forehead  was  narrow  and  depressed.  Discover  if  you  can,  a  great  portrait  painter 
whose  eyes  are  very  near  together.  Ur  produce  a  musical  composer  of  equal  rank  with  Beethoven  or  Wagner 
whose  forehead  is  not  wide  at  the  temples.  *' 

Similar  tests  mav  be  made  with  regard  to  all  other  regions  of  the  brain,  or  with  any  well  dellned  mental 
characteristics,  and  the  phrenological  principles  will  invariably  be  found  true. 


Charts  and  full  written  descriptions  of  Character  are  given  daily  during  business  hours 
at  the  rooms  of  the 

a  nn..  27  E.4ST  21st  STREET,  NEAR  BROADW.iY, 


Catalogue  and  Mirror  of  Mind  sent  on  receipt  of  a-cent  stamp. 


Four  Weeks 


Largest  enrollment  in  the  Northwest.  Professional  and  academic  work.  Special  courses  in  Nature  Study, 
Child  StU'ly,  Illustrative  Drawing,  Source  Method  In  History,  Speer  Method  in  Arithmetic,  the  New  Geogra¬ 
phy,  Music,  Primary  Methods,  and  Synthetic  .Method  and  Kindergarten  Work. 

Among  the  Twenty-flve  Instructors  are  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  Dr.  Charles  McMurray,  Dr.  Mara  Pratt  and 
Florence  Holbrook. 

It  will  lead  the  Summer  Schools  of  the  Northwest  in  the  number  and  character  of  the  Instructors,  in  variety 
of  subjects,  and  in  the  fitness  of  its  location  for  Nature  Study. 

Fur  catalogue  apply  to 

B.  J.  HORCHEN4 
J.  E.  WELSH, 


Dubucjvae,  Iowa, 


A  TIMELY  LITTLE  BOOK 


A  POCKET  HISTORY  OF  THE  PRESI¬ 
DENTS,  AND  INFORMATION  ABOUT 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Compiled  by  THOMAS  RAND. 


W  FOR  SCHOOLS  OR  SELF  INSTRUCTION 


Acknowledged  bv  leediiig  educMore  everywhere  to 
be  the  beet  book*  publiehed  on  their  reepeclireiublecti! 

Spelling  and  Letter  Writing,  262  pages,  11.00 
Spelling,  118  pages,  .35 

jjl^  Letter  Writing,  144  pages,  .7.5 

Plain  English,  224  pages,  .90  •j'lj* 

Typewriting  Instructor,  96  pages,  1.00 

*4fd  ^'*ctical  Shorthand,  244  pages,  1.50 

Progressive  Bookkeeping,  96  pages,  1  25 

Mercantile  Bookkeeping,  192  pages,  2.00 

Complete  Practical  Bookkeeping,  308  pp.  2.50 
Commercial  Law,  192  pages,  1.25 

New  Practical  Arithmetic,  392  pages,  1.25 

Pocket  Dictionary,  leather,  33,000  words,  .60 

•R  Any  of  thCM  hiMik*  H-nt  prepaid  at  priect  named  All 
the  b(K>kf  are  haiidsonieiy  Duuiid,  and  ire  the  mott 
practical  and  popular  lext*b4K)k«  published  The  l)ic>  *•'{** 
tionarr  can  be  carried  in  the  vest  pf»cket.  and  contains 
over  MyWm  more  words  than  any  other  p<»cket  die- 
thinarr.  It  will  pay  vou  to  send  for  part  or  ill  of  these 
lMHiks‘  Rates  to  teachers,  illustratefi  caUiogut  and 
siiecimen  pages  mailed  on  application.  *1* 

Address  the  publishers, 

W  The  Practical  Text  Book  Co.  J 

iif  414  Superior  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


This  little  volume,  small  enough  to  slip  Into  the  vest 
pocket,  contains  a  put  trait  of  each  President,  a  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch,  the  date  of  election  to  otiice,  and  the 
principal  features  uf  each  administration.  It  also  gives 
the  method  of  ch<H>slng  a  President,  a  list  or  the 
States  designating  the  ungliial  States,  when  the  others 
were  admitteil,  the  area  of  square  miles,  iiopulation, 
and  estimated  wealth.  Concise  information  Is  also 
given  concerning  the  Treasury,  the  Army,  and  the 
Navy,  the  wars  of  the  United  Miates,  and  the  number 
of  electoral  votes  of  cacti  Slate.  A  very  useful  and 
interesting  little  volume. 

3>mo.  White  cloth,  with  ornamental  lettering 
and  flag  in  color.  35  cents. 

A.  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  GO..  Publishers. 


NEW  YORK 


Please  mention  "  Education"  In  corresponding  with  Advertisers. 


Remington 


WHY  in  the  world  don’t  a  man  like  Jones 
get  down  to  business  methods  when 
he  can  buy  an  American  Typewriter  for  $10  ? 
Does  he  think  I’m  running  a  puzzle  department  ? 

The  American  Ten-I foliar  Typewriter  is  sus 
well  made  as  the  highest  priced  machines,  but 
more  simple.  It  has  stixal  the  test  of  time.  Four 
years  Nvithout  a  competitor.  25,01  K)  in  use. 
Ca  jvlogue  and  samples  of  work  free  if  you  ad¬ 
dress  Dept.  A,  and  mention  Eoi  catios. 


Standard  Typewriter's 


New  Models 


draw  old  friends  closer  and  attract  new 
ones,  by  the  power  of  inherent  merit  and 
unfailing  service.  - 

WYCKOrr,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT 

327  Broadway,  New  York 


The  American  Typewriter  Co 

276  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  OMAHA  EXPOSITION  has  adopted  the  Denimore 
exclusively  as  its  OFFICIAL  TYPEWRITER, 
and  has  about  thirty  in  use. 


NEW  BOOKS.. 

.  .  NEW  METHOD 

(ifoarapSical  Series. 
Firet  Book.  Primary. 


Around  the  Worlds 


By  W.  8.  Carroll  and  C" 
F.  Carroll,  Supt.  School!, 
Worcerter,  Maw. 

A  new  Graded  Socio¬ 
logical  Reader  on  Eski- 
nioi,  Indian.,  Chincae 
and  Japaneae,  Dutch. 


We  Are  Wide  Awake. 


A  Book  Long  Needed 


EPOCH  BOOKS  CALLED  THE  BEST. 


Earliest  Days  in  America,  Historical,  S.T.  Dutton. 
Ford’s  Nature’s  Byways,  Natural  Science  Primary. 
Thompson’s  Fairy  Tale  and  Fable. 

Deane’s  Phonetic  Reader.  Rapid  method  for  Reading. 
Burton’s  Historical  Reader.  Indians  of  New  England. 
Morse  Speller,  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Correlation  Method. 
Smith’s  Easy  Experiments  in  Physics. 

Atwood’s  Standard  School  Algebra. 

Smith-Willard  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Copy  Books,  Intermedial  System,  Business  Writing. 

New  Century  Development  Maps. 

.  .  .  Send  for  Testimonials  .  .  . 


e  vest 
a  blo- 
fid  the 
gives 
)f  the 
jthers 
ation, 
i  also 
d  the 
imber 
1  and 


Only  make  with  Ball-Bearing  type-bars,  pro¬ 
tecting  the  joints  on  which  durable  alignment 
depends. 

LIGHTEST  TOUCH 
FASTEST  WORK 
NUMEROUS  HANDY  FEATURES 


DENSMORE  TYPEWRITER  CO 

3i6  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  MORSE  COMPANY 


Main  Office,  06  FIFTH  ATE.,  NEW  YORK. 


Please  mention  "  Education  ”  In  corresponding  with  Advertisers. 
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AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


The  Students’'^^^^^ 

Standard 

Dictionary. 

The  most  Important  of  all  recent 
publications. 

An  abridgment  of  the  Punk  &  Wagnalls’  Stand¬ 
ard  Dictionary.  Large  8vo. ,  923  pages,  cloth 
sides,  leather  back.  Price,  net,  $2.50. 

The  most  important  of  all  recent  reference  pub¬ 
lications.  It  exactly  meets  the  freipiently  ex¬ 
pressed  wish  for  an  up-to-date,  full-af-matter, 
viodercUe-priced  STAXDAHD  DICTIONARY. 
It  gives  the  Orthography,  Pronounciation,  Mean¬ 
ing  and  Etymologj'  of  over  Words  and 

Phrases,  with  Synonyms  and  Antonyms,  an  ap¬ 
pendix  of  Proper  Names,  Foreign  Phrases,  Faul¬ 
ty  Diction,  Disputed  Pronunciations,  Abbrevia¬ 
tions,  etc.,  etc.,  and  1,225  Pictorial  Illustrations. 

For  Sample  Pages  and  Quantity  Terms, 
address 


We  do  not  know  how 

to  convince  you  in  an  advertisement  of 
the  paramount  importance  of  a 
Projection  Lantern  in 

SCHOOL  WORK 

but  we  CAN  do  so  if  you  will  send  us  your 
address.  We  deal  in 

Everything  for  the  Lanternist 

Also  Acetylene  Gas  Generators  for  all 
purposes. 

Send  for  information  and  mention  “Kduca- 
tion.” 


The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co., 

5  and  7  East  Sixteenth  St. 

NEW  YORK. 


J.  B.  COLT  &  CO., 

DEPT.  R., 

3  to  7  w.  29th  St.,  New  York. 


PRICE,  WITH  THREE  SETS  OF  TYPE,  $100.00. 


Extra  tyjieshuttles,  $2.50  each,  in  F reiich,  German,  Cireek,  Kiis.sian, 
Swedish,  Hungarian,  Polish,  Irish,  etc.  Visible  writing, 
every  printed  character  showing;  short  and  easy 
touch;  choice  between  scientific  and  the 
old-style  keyhoai’ds. 

MANY  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  INSTRUCTORS  USE  THE  HAMMOND. 

MACHINES  ON  TRIAL  AND  TO  RENT. 

The  Hammond  Typewriter  Co., 

300  Washington  St.,  Boston, 

Please  iiientioii  “  Kiliicatiou”  In  currespoiidlng;  with  Advertisers. 


SOME  OF  THE  BOOKS  OF 


The  Students’  Series  of  Latin  Classics. 


C^SAR,  Gallic  War,  Uooka  l.V. 

CATULLUS,  Selections. 

CICERO,  Select  Orations. 

CICERO,  I)e  Senectute  et  de  Ainlcitla.  Ready. 
CICERO,  Tusculan  Disputatious,  Books  1  and  il. 
CICERO,  De  Oratore,  Book  I.  Ready. 

CICERO,  Seiect  Letters. 

BUTROPIUS,  Selections. 

GELLIUS,  Selections. 

HORACE,  Odes  and  Epodes.  Xearly  Ready. 

HORACE,  Satires  and  Kpisties.  Reatly. 

LIVY,  Book  I.  Ready. 

LIVY,  Books  .XXI  and  XXII.  Ready. 

LUCRETIUS,  De  Reruin  Xatura,  Book  III. 

MARTIAL,  Selections. 

HBPOS,  Lives.  Ready. 

NEPOS,  Selections. 

OVID,  Selections  from  the  Metamorphoses. 

OVID,  Selections. 

PBTROHIDS,  Gena  Trimalchionis. 

PLAUTUS,  Gaptivl. 

PLAUTUS,  .Meuaechmi.  Ready. 

PLINY,  Select  Letters.  Ready. 

QUINTILIAN,  Book  X  and  Selections  from  Book  XII. 
SALLUST,  Catiline.  Ready. 


SENECA,  Select  Letters. 

TACITUS,  .Vunals,  Hook  I  and  Selections  from  Book  II. 
TACITUS,  Agri<u)Ia  and  Germania.  Ready. 

TACITUS,  Histories,  Book  I  and -Selections  from  Books 
II  V. 

TERENCE,  Adelphoe.  Ready. 

TERENCE,  I’liormlo.  Ready. 

TIBULLUS  and  PROPERTIUS,  .Selections. 

VALERIUS  MAXIMUS.  Fifty  Selections.  Ready. 
VELLEIUS  PATERCULUS,  lllstorla  Romana,  liook  II. 
Ready. 

VERGIL,  liooks  I  VI. 

VERGIL,  Tlie  Story  of  Turnus,  from  ..Eneld  VII-XII. 
Ready. 

VIRI  ROMAE,  Selections,  with  Prose  E.xercises. 
Ready. 

LATIN  COMPOSITION, for  College  use.  Ready. 

LATIN  COMPOSITION,  for  Advanceb  Classes'. 
HAND-BOOK  OF  LATIN  SYNONYMS. 

A  FIRST  BOOK  IN  LATIN.  Ready. 

LATIN  COMPOSITION,  for  Schools.  Ready. 

THE  PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  THE  ROMANS.  'Ready. 
GREEK  AND  ROMAN  MYTHOLOGY.  Ready. 

ATLAS  ANTIQUUS.  Ready. 


Corresporideiice  Solicited. 

BENJ.  H.  SANBORN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

110  Boylston  St.,  Boston. 


0dR  BaLLETlN  B0ARB. 

JUNE,  1898. 

Dr.  Franklin  B.  Sawvel,  Greenville,  l*a.,  will  pre.sent  “The  Relation  of  American  Literature  to 
American  Life,”  in  the  .Septemher  issue  of  EnrcATtox.  Rev.  A.  1).  .Mayo,  LL.  1).,  will  consider 
“The  Significance  of  Illiteracj’  in  the  TTiited  States”  ;  .Janet  McKelvey  Swift,  I.ansing,  Mich.,  will 
have  a  keen  “Dialogue  Between  a  Modern  Socrates  and  Crito  ”  ;  I’re.s.  Ezra  Brainerd,  I.L.  I)., 
of  Middlehury  College  will  make  a  searching  examination  of  the  “Origin  and  Significance  of 
Proper  Names”;  .1.  I...  Pickard,  IJ..  D.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  will  give  his  ideas  of  “  Cooperation  in 
Education.”  Other  articles  which  we  cannot  now  announce  and  the  editorial  and  other  depart¬ 
ments  will  give  our  readers  much  intellectual  .stimulus  at  the  oi)ening  of  the  new  school  year. 


TREMONT  TURKISH  BATH, 


UNDER  TREMONT  THEATRE, 
176  TREHONT  STREET,  Telerhone  :  Boston.  393. 


Ladies^  Mornings* 
Gentlemen^  Afternoons 
and  Nights* 

The  Baths  .are  sure  cure  for  colds  and  rheumatism. 

OPEN  SUNDAYS  AND  HOLIDAYS. 

Best  ventilated  Baths  in  America. 


lyarge  Swimming  Pool. 


BOSTON. 


A.  LUNDIN,  Proprietor. 


Please  mention  *'  Education"  In  corresponding  with  Advertisers. 
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Iv  OUR  BULLETIN  BOARD.* 

We  shall  have  a  remarkably  fine  Bible  offer  to  make  our  readers  in  our  next  issue, —  the  Septem¬ 
ber  number. 


We  would  be  pleased  to  have  our  readers  correspond  with  us  in  reference  to  the  purchase  of  sets 
of  books,  typewriters,  bicycles,  etc.  We  could  often  save  them  money  on  i)urchases  amounting  to 
ten  dollars  or  over.  We  have  special  facilities  for  obtaining  such  goods  as  are  above  specified.  Try 
us.  If  w’e  cannot  help  you  we  will  frankly  say  so. 


Between  the  great  Trans-Mississippi  Educational  Convention,  at  Omaha,  .June  28,  20  and  :10,  in 
which  a  large  number  of  our  most  prominent  educators  will  take  part,  and  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  at  North  Conway,  .July  5  to  8,  and  the  great  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Educational  Association  at  Washington,  .July  7-12,  together  with  all  the  Summer  Schools, 
Chautauquas  and  University  Extension  lectures,  the  intellect  of  the  American  teacher  ought  to  be 
well  fed  this  summer.  We  trust  a  little  time  will  be  left  to  rest  the  body  as  well. 


Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  writes:  “I  take  pletisure  in 
placing  your  work  in  the  pedagogical  library  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  as  a  reference 
book  containing  some  valuable  devices  for  instruction  in  i)enman.shii).”  Send  for  booklet  and  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  new  Current  Copy  Books  for  Topical  Methods  of  Teaching,  just  publishing.  Six  numbers 
mailed  for  25  cents  to  the  examiner’s  address.  The  Ellsworth  Company,  127  Duane  Street, 
New  York. 


Among  the  things  that  tend  to  relieve  the  hard,  dry  labor  of  obtaining  knowledge,  the  magic  lan¬ 
tern  is  no  doubt  entitled  to  a  consiiicuous  place.  It  enables  the  student  to  see  what  once  he  was 
obliged  to  try  to  imagine.  The  college  or  school  which  does  not  count  this  instrument  tvs  one  of  it.s 
neces.sities  is  distinctly  behind  the  times;  there  is  scarcely  any  branch  of  education  to  which  it  is 
not  in  some  way  adapted.  Anything  that  can  be  pludographed  can  be  turned  into  a  magic  lantern 
picture  and  projected  on  a  screen  for  hundreds  of  pairs  of  eyes  to  gaze  upon  at  once.  In  churches 
it  is  becoming  almost  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  an  organ;  sermons,  lectures  and  Bible  lessons 
get  fresh  meaning  and  life  from  the  pictures  on  the  screen;  old  and  young  are  alike  interested  and 
instructed,  and  at  a  cost  of  so  little  money  and  trouble  that  people  who  first  see  what  the  instru¬ 
ment  can  do  can  only  regret  that  they  never  saw  it  before.  We  use  the  familiar  name  “  magic  lan¬ 
tern”  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  magic  lantern  of  to-day  is  not  the  virtual  toy  of  many 
years  ago;  it  is  an  Instrument  of  scientific  accuracy  and  precision.  By  writing  to  Messrs.  J.  B. 
Colt  and  Company,  of  New  York,  the  leading  makers  of  and  dealers  in  articles  for  the  projection  of 
light,  for  their  illustrated  catalogue,  etc.,  the  rea<ler  may  obtain  full  information  on  the  subject. 


CHAUNCY-HALL  SCHOOL, 

458  BOYLSTON  ST..  -  BOSTON. 

Oldest,  Largest,  and  best  known  Preparatory 
School  in  Boston. 

Prcv>are«  for  all  colleges  an<l  ))rufessloiial  schools. 
Large  number  always  for  Mass.  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology.  Catalogues  forwarded.  Seventieth  year  now 
In  session. 

TAYLOR.  DeMERITTE,  &  HAOAR. 


A  Teacher  of  Science 


having  studied  at 
Kings  College  and 
Science  Scliools,  London,  at  Ecole  Superleur  lie  Tele¬ 
graphic,  France,  desires  a  permanent  engagement 
with  1st  class  College  to  teach  Electrical  Engineering. 
Highest  Credentials. 

Address  Editor  of  this  .Journal. 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  COURSES. 

Foiarth  Year,  July  6  — August  12. 
Courses  in  Mathematics,  Science,  Languages,  and 
Pedagogy.  A  delightful  suburban  locality  in  New 
York  City.  School  of  Pedagogy,  Ninth  Year,  Sept.  2S, 
1898-  May  13,  1899.  For  circulars  address, 
CHARLES  B.  BLISS, 

University  Heights,  New  York  City. 

We  wish  to  communicate  with  a  good 

SCIENCE  TEACHER. 

Publishers  E1)DCAtiox. 


Harvard  University, 

(DENTAL  DEPARTMENT) 

Boston,  Mass. 

The  twenty-eighth  year  of  this  school  l)egan  Oct. 
1,  1896.  Instruction  Is  given  througliouttlie  Academic 
year  by  lectures,  re<-itationB,  clinics,  and  practical 
exercises  uniformly  distributed.  Its  infirmaries  are 
open  dally  and  operations  on  the  mouth  and  inser¬ 
tions  of  artificial  teefli  are  i>erformed  at  merely  nom¬ 
inal  cost,  charges  being  made  only  suflicient  to  cover 
the  cost  of  materials.  For  information  address 

Dr.  EUGENE  H.  SMITH,  Dean. 

28S  Dartmouth  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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President  John  MacDonald  of  the  Educational  Press  Association  of  America,  has  just  issued  an 
interesting  program  of  subjects  to  be  discussed  by  members  of  the  Educational  Press,  during  their 
meetings  at  Washington.  _ 

The  Trans-Mississippi  International  Exposition,  Omaha,  Neb.,  through  its  secretary,  John  A. 
Wakefield,  writes:  “  After  considering  the  matter  carefully,  we  have  decided  to  adopt  the  Dens- 
more  Typewriter  exclusively  for  the  needs  and  uses  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  and  International  Ex¬ 
position  until  the  final  closing  of  its  business.” 

If  you  were  contemplating  a  tour  to  Nova  Scotia  for  this  summer  do  not  be  deflected  from  your 
purpo.se  by  any  fear  of  the  Spaniards.  The  steamships  which  will  bear  us  on  our  way  to  that 
beautiful  vacation  land  for  our  fifth  season  of  “  Personally  Conducted  ”  tours  sail  under  the  British 
flag.  You  will  be  as  safe  as  in  your  own  parlor,  and  .after  your  return  will  work  with  a  new  vigor 
throughout  the  year.  Our  tourists  .are  now  registering.  The  earlier  you  register  the  better  your 
chance  of  good  rooms  and  satisfactory  service  at  the  hotels  and  en  route.  Address,  Associate 
Editor  of  EmrcATiox. 

The  idea  of  a  Sanitary  School  where  children  with  weak  throats  or  lungs  can  be  cared  for  and 
educated  amid  the  extraordinary  provisions  of  nature  for  such  cases,  in  the  long-leaved  pine  region 
of  Pinebluff,  North  Carolina,  is  meeting  with  a  hearty  and  distinguished  endorsement.  Such  men 
as  Governor  Bussell,  of  North  Carolina,  Win.  B.  Atkinson,  M.  D.,  Secretary  American  Medical 
Association,  Charles  Henry  Brown,  M.  1).,  Editor  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  New 
York,  Dr.  .lohn  C.  llemmeter.  Professor  at  Medical  College  and  Hospital,  Baltimore,  and  many 
others,  have  spoken  most  favorably  of  it.  We  understand  that  the  school  is  in  opeiation,  and,  with 
the  opening  of  the  next  scliool  ye.ar.  will  offer  special  attractions  to  the  class  of  pupils  for  whom  it  is 
designed.  For  further  jiarticulars  see  previous  numbers  of  Edi  catiox,  esi)ecially  the  March  and 
April  numbers.  Any  persons  who  know  of  young  people  in  need  of  a  warmer  climate  to  enable 
them  to  continue  in  the  healthful  pursuit  of  their  studies  should  communicate  with  Mr.  J.  T.  Pat¬ 
rick,  Pinebluff,  N.  C.,  from  whom  they  will  learn  much  that  will  be  to  their  interest  and  advan¬ 
tage. 


Teachers  Wanted 

BY  THE 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  PITTSFIELD,  MASS., 


To  represent  them  as  Special  Agents  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 


.  .  .  Contracts  will  be  made  with  a  few  male  teachers  who  can  give 

.  good  references.  Trial  given  during  your  vacation,  if  successful, 

.  permanent  contracts  will  be  made.  Life  Insurance  as  practiced 
.  by  the  Berkshire  affords  a  renumerative  and  honorable  occupation 
.  for  those  desiring  to  change  from  teaching  to  some  other  perma- 
.  .  .  nent  and  agreeable  life  work  All  policies  issued  by  the  Berkshire 

.  .  .  are  protected  from  forfeiture  by  State  Law.  Its  strong  financial 

.  condition,  its  large  dividends  to  policy-holders,  its  liberal  poli- 

.  .  .  cies,  its  promptness  in  paying  all  legitimate  claims,  and  its  excel- 

.  .  .  lent  reputation,  make  the  Berkshire  a  most  desirable  Company. 

- ADDKKSS - 


WILLIAM  D,  WYMAN,  Manager  for  Illinois,’ 


Mention  this  publication. 


7  00  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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Ti  OUR  BULLETIN  BOARD. 

Price  has  been  reduced  on  the  original  old-fashioned  Dobbins’  Electric  .Soap,  so  that  it  can  now 
be  bought  at  8  cents  a  bar,  two  bars  for  15  cents.  Quality  same  as  for  last  33  years,  “Best  of  All,” 
ask  your  grocer  for  it. 

DISCONTINUANCES. — Subscribers  wishing  their  magazine  stopped  at  the  expiration  of  their  sub¬ 
scription,  should  notify  us  to  that  effect  tioo  weeks  before  the  first  of  the  month  in  which  the 
subscription  ends,  otherwise  we  shall  consider  it  is  their  wish  to  have  it  continued.  Maga¬ 
zines  are  sent  until  ordered  stopped  and  all  arrearages  paid. 

RECEIPTS. — We  do  not  send  receipts  for  Subscriptions  unless  the  request  is  accompanied  w'ith 
stamp.  The  changed  date  on  your  label  (within  at  least  the  second  month  after)  will  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  remittance  was  received.  Subscribers  should  promptly  inform  us  of  an  error 
m  their  date 

CHANGES  OF  ADDRESS. — When  a  change  of  a*ldre.ss  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  ad¬ 
dress  must  be  given,  and  notice  sent  three  weeks  before  the  change  is  desired. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  EDrCATIOVAL  PRESS  ASSOOIATIOV  OF  AMERICA 


American  Primary  Teacher,  Bo-ton,  Mass. 
Amer.  .School  Board  .Tournal,  Milwaukee,  Wls. 
American  .Tournal  of  Education,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Art  Education,  New  York,  -S’.  Y. 

Canada  Teacher,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Colorado  School  .Journal,  Denver,  Colo. 
Education,  Boston,  Mass. 

Educational  News,  Newark,  Del. 

Florida  .School  Exponent, .Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Indiana  School  .Journal,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Interstate  Review,  Danville,  Ill. 

Klndertrarten  Review,  SprInKlleld.  Ma«“. 
Michigan  Moderator,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Midland  Schools,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Missouri  School  .Journal,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

N.  E.  .Journal  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 

News  anil  Practical  Educator,  Taylorsville.  III. 


Northwestern  Monthly,  Lincoln,  Neh. 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Popular  Educator,  Boston,  Mass. 

Primary  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 

Primary  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Public  .School  Journal,  Bloomington,  III. 

School  Bulletin,  Syracu-se,  N.  Y. 

School  Education,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

.School  .Journal,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

Southern  Schools,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Teachers’  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Teachers’  World,  New  York,  .N.  Y. 

Texas  School  Journal,  Austin,  Texas. 

Western  .School  Journal,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
Western  Teacher,  Milwaukee,  Wls. 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  Madison, Wls. 


Photo-Engraring, 
Stage  Lighting,  etc. 


Boston,  Mass. 


• .  Cuba  and  the  War  .Illustrated  .  • 

Large  Profits  may  be  made  at  the  present  time  by  the  purchase  of  a  good  stere- 
opticon  and  a  set  of  slides  illustrating 

Scenes  In  And  Around  Cuba,  United  States  and  Spanish  Battleships, 
Portraits  of  Officers  of  the  Army  an  Navy,  etc.,  etc. 

Teaehei’s  and  others  may  spend  their  vacation  profitably  by  giving  exhibitions  of 
these  subjects. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  List  of  Slides. 
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We  will  sell  you  a  good  stand¬ 
ard  second-hand  typewriter 
with  visible  writing  for 
$25.00. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 

Cutter,  Tower  Company, 

[Established  1845.] 

12A  Milk  St.,  Boston. 


i)Escrapn\t;  w  catalooi  l-  thee 


vSmVCUSE.X.^ .  IJ.SA. 


BOSTON  BRANCH  OFFICE. 
31  Franklin  Street. 


Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 

REACHES  THE  PRINCIPAL 

Seashore,  Lal^e 

aiKi  Aoontain 

Regions  of  New  England 

Tour  Book  giving  Rates,  Routes,  Maps,  and  a  list  of  1000  Hotels  and  Boarding  Houses 


sent  FREE. 


Send  for  Catalogue  of  13  Illustrated  Books  on  New  England.  . 

D.  J.  FLANDERS,  Gen’l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent. 
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John  L.  Stoddard 


HAS  LEFT  THE  PLATFORM 


-AND- 


WILL  PUBLISH  HIS  LECTURES. 


The  results  of  35  years  of 
Study  and  Travel, 

An  Encyclopedia  of  Travel. 

Every  place  in  Every  land  of  any  interest 
to  the  traveller. 

Those  places  most  interesting  and  most 
inspiring  in 

Architecture,  Scenery,  Literature,  Art, 

THE  PRESENT  LIFE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

lo  Volumes.  3500  Illustrations. 

^SOLD  ONLY  BY  SUBSCRIPTION^ 

For  particulars  or  Agency  address 

Balch  Bros.  Co. 

BOSTON. 
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AIMrvfoKl/:!  Arlnntinn  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  lias  a  Board  of  Education  representing  the  highest 
lillLd.niC  AuUuLlUll.  grade  of  citizenship,  and  a  Superintendent  of  Schools  eminently  fitted 
*  to  execute  Us  purpose  to  maintain  In  the  schools  a  standard  of  effici¬ 

ency  second  to  none. 

The  recent  adoption  by  this  Boanl  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Reed’s  Work  Lessons, 
Reed’s  Introductory  Language  Work  and  Reed  <k  Kellogg's  Grammar,  for  the  excluslye  use  in  the  .St.  Louis 
Schools,  places  the  city  In  line  with  the  best  edwationaT  sentiment  and  practice  of  the  country  with  respect  to 
language  teaching,  and  affords  another  convincing  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Reed  &  Kellogg’s  Language 
Series  has  no  formhlable  rival.  These  Irooks  are  published  by 

MAYNARD,  MERRILL  &  CO.,  29-31  East  19th  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


Tabor  Academy,  | 

Marion,  Mass.  I 


For  both  sexes.  Prepares  for  College  and 
Scientific  Institutions.  Delightful  Location. 
Commodious  Buildings.  Full  equipment. 
Terms  reasonable,  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Dana.  M.  Dustan,  F’rin. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY,  ““"Sm?*’*' 

THE  SUMMER  QUARTER  WILL  BEdiN  JULY  1  AND  CONTINUE  TWELVE  WEEKS. 

It  will  be  divided  Into  two  terms  of  six  weeks  each.  Teachers  will  find  the  summer  quarter  especially 
attractive.  Numerous  courses  in  pedagogy  and  inspiring  lectures  on  educational  subjects.  The  Summer 
Quarter  is  not  a  “Summer  School.’’  It  Is  an  integral  part  of  the  University  year. 

Summer  Quarter  work  will  count  toward  a  degree  the  same  as  work  In’any  other  quarter.  All  departments 
will  be  In  full  operation.  In  addition  to  the  regular  faculty,  eminent  specialists  from  other  Institutions  will 
lecture — among  them 

Dr.  Lester  F.  Ward,  author  of  "Dymaulc  Sociology;’’  |  Pres.  E.  Beni.  Andrews,  of  Brown  University; 

Miss  Jane  Adams,  of  Hull  House,  Chicago;  Prof.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  the  University  of  Michigan; 

Prof.  Chas.  Zueblin,  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  i  Dr.  A.  B.  Winship,  editor  of  the  ./ournaf  o/ArffHcafion; 

Pres.  Nathaniel  Butler,  of  Colby  University ;  '  and  others. 

Expenses  for  the  Entire  Quarter,  including  tuition  and  board  nav  be  made  less  than  $65.00,  and  for  a  term 
of  six  weeks,  half  this  amount.  Morgantown,  In  the  West  Virginia  hills  Is  a  delightful  summer  home. 

Instruction  is  Given  by  Correspondence  to  those  who  cannot  attend  in  person.  The  University  grants  no 
■degrees  for  work  done  entirely  by  correspondence,  but  work  so  done  may  count  toward  a  degree.  Students 
may  take  complete  college  courses  and  receive  degrees  by  taking  correspondence  work  during  the  year  and  at¬ 
tending  the  University  during  successive  summer  quarters.  For  circulars  giving  complete  announcements 
address  JEROME  H.’  RAYflOND,  President,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


grooks’s  New  Arithmetics, 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 


By  EDW.  BROOKS,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
Superintendent  of  Philadelphia  Schools. 


*  *  An  Entirely  New 
.  •  Two-Book  Series. 


Brooks’s  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic.  •  • 

Brooks’s  Standard  Arithmetic.  •  •  •  • 


Dr.  Brooks’s  Mathematical  works  have  been  for  years  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  books  used  in  the  schoolroom.  Teachers  w’ho  try  them  always  con¬ 
tinue  them.  Dr.  Brooks  has  all  his  life  been  in  touch  with  secondary  and 
normal  schools  and  his  arithmetics  embody  methods  suited  to  secondary 
school  work.  For  particulars,  address 

CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  CO., 

014  ARCH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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Scribner's  Attractive  List  of  New  School  Books. 


GORDY’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Crown  8vo.  37  maps.  240  illustrations.  '>50  pages.  $1.00,  net.  A  Text-Book  for  (iraminar 
tirades  with  a  Chapter  of  Methods  for  Teachers,  and  Suggestive  Topics  for  I’upils. 

The  Scribner  Series  of  School  Reading. 

L’niform  for  Supplementary  Reading.  Kach  6o  cents,  net. 

THE  EUGENE  FIELD  BOOK. 

Edited  by  Marv  E.  Bi  kt  and  Mauy  B.  Caulk.  With  introduction  by  (leorge  \V.  Cable. 

Kugi'iie  Kielil  was  the  clilUl’s  poet  par  excellence,  and  this  volume  is  designed  to  make  his  best  work  more 
accessible  to  the  younger  generation.  The  editors  have  carefully  selected  the  poems,  letters,  and  prose  writ¬ 
ings  best  adapteil  to  school  reading,  and  rounded  out  this  presentation  by  a  colleellon  of  reminiscences  of  the 
Western  poet  from  Mr.  Cable  and  other  intimate  friends. 

ODYSSEUS,  THE  HERO  OF  ITHACA. 

By  Marv  E.  Bi;rt  and  Lenaiuk  A.  Ka(;<)/.ix. 

The  lainous  educator  llerbart  pronounced  the  stories  from  Homer  the  most  suitalde  juvenile  reailing  “be 
cause  they  contain  great  truths.”  The  present  book  is  translated  literally  from  the  account  of  the  odyssev  in 
use  as  a  text-book  in  the  schools  of  Athens  and  of  Berlin,  and  the  volunie  is  one  that  cannot  fail  tt)  stimulate 
the  child's  imagination. 

FANCIFUL  TALES. 

By  Frank  K.  Stockton.  Edited  by  .Julia  E.  Langworthy. 

To  those  who  are  tamiliar  witli  Mr.  Stoi'kton’s  deliglitful  cliildren’s  stories  this  little  l.ook  needs  no  recom¬ 
mendation.  No  one  lias  done  more  to  win  the  hearts  of  children  to  the  love  of  good  literature  than  this  writer; 
ami  it  is  to  bring  this  inliuence  to  the  children  in  our  schools  that  this  collection  has  been  made,  it  is  a  very 
attraci I ve  supplementary  reader  for  children  eight  to  ten  years  of  age  and  Is  universally  praised.  It  contains 
five  stories:  “Old  Titles  and  the  Dryad.”  “The  Bee  Man  of  Orne,”  “The  Clocks  of  Hondaine,”  “The  GrllDD 
and  the  Minor  Canon,”  and  “The  Christmas  Truants.” 

Children’s  Stories  in  American  Literature.  The  Hoosier  Schoolboy. 

2  vols.  By  Henrietta  Christian  Wright.  :  By  Edwakd  Eggleston. 


Professional  Books  for  Teachers. 

HORACE  MANN, 

and  the  Common  School  Revival  in  the  United  States. 

By  B.  A.  Hinshai.e,  I’li.!).,  LL.l).  Professor  Teacliing  in  University  of  Micliig<an.  (Great  Edu- 
cattirs’  Series,  edited  by  Xicholiis  M.  Butler,  Pit.!).)  12nio,  $1.00,  net. 

“.Aside  from  the  iiractical  importance  of  tlie  work  and  iiermanent  inliuence  of  Horace  Mann,  his  uncommon 
moral  ami  mental  traits,  tlie  (latlietic  incidents  of  Ids  iirlvate  life,  and  tlic  dramatic  events  of  his  ptililic  career, 
leadiui;  u|i  to  the  tragic  catastro|ihe  at  .Antioch  College,  are  fascinating  In  the  extreme.  I'rofessor  Hinsdale 
has  succeeded  admirably  in  giving  in  comprehensive,  compact,  and  withal  very  readable  form  all  the  essentials 
of  the  life  and  main  work  of  the  great  educator.” — The  Xotion. 

ROUSSEAU,  AND  EDUCATION  ACCORDING  TO  NATURE. 

By  Thomas  Davihson,  M.A.,  LL.l).  12mo,  jip.  253,  $1.00,  net. 

The  author  shows  in  his  prefacAi  that  Rousseau’s  educational  system  forms  an  Integral  part  of  a  complete 
theory  of  human  life.  Since  Rousseau  stands  in  history  for  the  principle  of  suhjectivism.  Dr.  Davidson  begins 
by  making  clear  the  current  ideas  and  aspirations  which  gave  form  and  direction  to  the  iddlosopher’s  thought: 
then,  having  carefully  analyze<i  his  character,  he  proceeds  to  show  how  his  philosophy  affected  his  educational 
teachings  and  the  far  reaching  effect  these  have  had  upon  later  pedagogics. 

PREVIOUS  VOLUMES  IN  THE  SERIES  : 

Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold,  and  tlielr  influence  on  English  Education.  By  Sir  .loeiiUA  G.  Fitgh,  LL.D., 
late  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges  in  England,  and  l.ecturer  on  E<lucation  at  the  I'nlverslty  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  12mo.  #1.00,  net. 

Aristotle,  and  the  Ancient  Educational  Ideals.  By  Thgmas  Davidson,  M..A.,  LL.l).  #1.00,  net. 

Alcuin,  and  the  Rise  of  the  Christian  Schools.  By  Andrew  F.  West,  I’h.D.  #1.00,  net. 

Abelard,  and  the  origin  and  Early  History  of  Cniverslties.  By  Garriki.  Comi’AVRE.  #1.2.1,  net. 

Loyola,  and  the  Educational  Svstem  of  the  .lesults.  By  Rev.  Thdmas  Hughes,  S.  .).  #1.00,  net. 

Froebel,  and  Education  by  .self- .Activity.  By  H.  Cdukthdpe  Bdwen.  #1.00,  net. 

Herbart  and  the  Herbartians.  By  Charles  DeGarmd,  Th.D.  #1.00,  net. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  Publishers. 

153-157  Fifth  Avenue,  Western  Office: 

NEW  YORK.  344  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
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SEND  FOR  NEW  24  PP.  CIRCULAR  WITH  COMPLETE  CONTENTS.  | 

STANBARB  .  lilTERATtiRE  ....  I 

FOR  SaPPLEMENTARY 
.  .  .  READING.,,^ 

Twenty-onw  (31)  Author*  Hr«*  reprenenied  In  the  herie*. 


List  of  Eighteen  (18)  Single  Numbers. 

Stiff  olive  paper  aides,  12  1.2  cents;  cloth  20  cents. 

AUTifOR-LIST: — Bunyan,  Filjfrini’s  Projfress;  Byron,  Prisoner  of  C'hillon  nml  Other  Poems;  Cooper,  The 
Si)y;  Dickens,  Christmas  Stories, “I-ittle  Nell, ’’“Paul  Domhey;’’  Defoe.  Kobinson  Crusoe, S  illus.;Haw- 
t  lorne,  Snow  Iinaire,7  selections;  A  Wonder- Book, 4  selections ; Twice-Told  Tales,  10  selections ; Irving, 
The  Alhambra,  “Knickerbocker  Stories,"  9  selections ;  Sketch  Book,  S  selections;  Longfellow,  Evange¬ 
line;  ^Ott,  Hob  Roy,  Tales  of  a  Grandfather;  Swift,  Gulliver’s  Travels;  Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden  and 
Other  Poems. 


List  of  Fifteen  (  15)  Double  Numbers. 

stiff  olive  paper  aides  20  cents;  cloth  30  cents. 

AUTHOR-LIST:— Arnold  (Matthew),  (“Poems  of  Knightly  .Adventure’’);  Bulwer,  Harold;  Cooper,  Deer- 
slayer,  Last  of  the  .Mohicans,  The  Pilot,  Water- Witch  ;  Dana,  Two  Years  Before  the  .Mast;  Hugo  f  Victor) , 
.N'inety-Three;  Kennedy,  llorse-Shoe  Robinson;  Kingsley,  Westward  Ho!;  Lowell  (“Poems  of  Knightly 
.Adventure”) ;  Macaulay ,  (“Poems  of  Knightly  Adventure”) ;  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  Kenilworth,  Lady  of  the 
Like;  Sewell,  Black  Beauty;  Simms,  The  Yemassee;  Tennyson,  (“Poems  of  Knightly  Adventure”). 

BOSTON:  352  Washington  St. 

rvERS‘TY-Pu™G-^co.^^^^  NEW  YORK. 


N.  E.  teachers  please  address  Boston  Office. 
Outside  N.  E.  please  address  New  York  Office. 


SERIES 


KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIHARY 
SCHOOL 


“  A  DOZEN  OR  TWO.” 

Just  Issued.  A  valuable  collection  of  melodies  suit-  j 
able  for  use  In  primary  sehools,  by  Loulst;  P.  Warner.  | 
Price,  3.1  cts.,  postpaid. 

•  ■  ACTION  SONGS  FROM  OVER  THE  SEA.” 

A  new  colleetion  of  thirty  dainty,  little  ai  tion  songs, 
gathered  fioin  the  choicest  of  European  melodies  by 
Vlolette  E.  .Seliarlf.  Price,  30  cis.,  post|>ald. 

“SONG  ECHOES  FROM  CHILDLAND.” 

Just  publlslied.  .A  superb  eolleetlon  for  primary 
schools  and  kindergartens,  over  130  gems.  Com-  j 
plied  by  Harriet  S.  Jeuks  and  Mabel  Kust.  Price, 
cloth,  t'2.00  postpaid. 

”  ROUNDS,  CAROLS  AND  SONGS.’  ’ 

A  fascinating  volume  of  children’s  songs,  by  Mar¬ 
garet  E.  Osgood.  131  pieces  from  all  sources.  143 
pages.  Pi  ice,  i>aper,  #1.00;  boards,  #1..’M),  postpaid. 

”  STORIES  IN  SONG.’  ’ 

By  E.  W.  Enier-on  and  K.  L.  Brnwn  .A  new  od  1 
lection  ol  lirlglit,  interesting  songs  t,,r  little  ones.  .\ 
valuable  work  tur  tcai  hers  and  mothers.  Price, 
paper,  T.lrts.,  boards,  #1.00,  postpaid. 

“SONGS  FOR  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS.” 

By  J.  Gertrude  Menard  and  Belle  Menard.  Fifty 
Bongs  of  great  beauty  for  the  little  ones.  Price,  30 
ctB.,  postpaid. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

OLIVER  DIT80N  COMPANY,  i 

4S.‘3-46.3  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON. 

New  York  Philadelphift 

C.  H.  Ditson  St  Co,  J.  K.  Ditson  &  Co.  ; 


Just  Published 


REMINISCENCES 

OF 

SCHOOL  LIFE 

As  Pupil,  Student,  Schoolmaster  and 
Preceptor. 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 

BY  HIRAM  ORCUTT,  LL.  D., 

With  an  Introduction  by  General  John  Baton, 
Ex-U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

Boston,  May  16, 1898. 

My  Deah  Dk Okcutt:  1  have  very  greatly  en¬ 
joyed  your  ’’Reminiscences  of  School  Life.”  It  is  the 
mt>^t  valuable  story  of  School  Life,  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern,  views  by  pupil,  teacher  and  principal  that  has 
been  |)ubllsbed.  I  expected  much.  It  Is  far  beyond 
my  expectations.  It  Is  a  compilation  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation,  wise  suggestions  and  Interesting  experi¬ 
ence.  It  Is  imiispensable  to  any  well  eijuipped  educa¬ 
tional  library. 

■Most  cordially  yours, 

A.  E.  WIS8HIP. 

I  v«l..  With  portrait,  lamo,  cloth.  Price  $1.25. 

For  sale,  or  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

HIRAM  ORCUTT,  165  Harvard  St.,  Dorchester,  Mast. 
UNIVERSITY  PRESS,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

N.  B.  PUBLISHING  CO.,  3  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 


Please  mention  “  Bdiication  ”  In  corresponding  with  Advertisers. 


We  Equip  Laboratories  for  Individual  Work. 


L  E.  KNOTT  APPARATUS  COMPANY. 

14  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


Please  mention  “  Education  *’  in  corresponding:  with  Advertisers. 


L.  E.  KNOTT  .VPPAR.ATUS  COMPANY  S 


Rotating  Machine  No.  644, 


FOR  HORIZONTAL  OR  VF.RTICAL  TOSITION. 


Illustrated  with  Color  Disc,  and  Set  of  Springs 


ATTACHMF.NTS: 

643  a.  Crov'a  Disc,  12  inches  diameter,  showing  theoretical 
crowding  and  separating  of  sound  waves, 

643  b.  SIRF.N’  Disc,  Polished  Copper,  13  inches  diameter, 
three  rows  of  holes  for  showing  the  effect  of 
vibration  on  pitch  and  the  relation  of  noise  to 
musical  sound,  ....... 

643c.  PULB  WITH  Colored  Liquid  for  showing  the  effect 
of  centrifugal  force  on  a  fluid  body,  . 

643  d.  Adjustable  Color  Discs  made  of  scientifically 
selected  colors,  ...... 

643  e.  Spri.ngs  OF  Brass  showing  centrifugal  tendency, 

643  f.  Set  of  Mounted  Balls  for  showing  effect  of  mass 
on  centrifugal  force,  ...... 

643  g.  Attachment  for  measuring  centrifugal  force. 


AB  VEB  TISEMENTS. 


1.50 


1.50 


2.00 

1.50 


1.50 

4.50 


AD  VER  TISEMEXTS. 
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IMPORTANT  BOOKS. 


The  Founding  of  the  German  Empire  by  Wil¬ 
liam  I. 

Dasctl  chlelly  u|)()n  I’ruHslan  .Stau*  Documents,  by 
HKINKlCil  VON  .SVBKI,.  Sevfii  Volumes.  Vols.  1-5 
translated  by  MarshiiU  IdvliiKton  I’errin,  Th.  D., 
assisted  by  Uamuliel  llradford,  .Ir. ;  vols.  <1  and  7 
translated’by  Helene  Scbemmelfennlg  White.  8vo, 
per  vol.  ta.OO;  per  set,  7  vols.,  !>H.(»0. 

“No  more  im|Kirtant  hintorical  work  hni  apiH-areU  in  the  lant  de¬ 
cade.  —Nation. 

A  History  of  France.  I 

By  VU'TOK  DUKl’V,  member  of  the  French  Acad  I 
emy,  trom  the  seventeenth  French  edition,  with  tin  j 
Introtluctorv  notice  and  a  continuation  to  the  year  1 
18!lti,  by  .1.  Fkanki.IN  .Iamkson,  I’rofessor  of  Mis- 
tory  In  Brown  rnlverslty.  With  liengra veil  colored 
maps.  In  one  vol.,  limo,  cloth,  Ji.oo. 

A  book  widely  deoired  by  uchoolt,  etdlegeN  und  librarieN,  ttudentt 
and  ^reiieral  rt*a<ier«. 

Of  ill  (he  abort  fniiniiiariea  of  French  Idatory,  thifi  ia  nrobabiy  the 
K\-F»kmI)Ent  Andrf.w  I).  WiiiTKe  Comelf  Fniveraity. 

A  General  History  of  the  World.  I 

By  Victor  Di'itt'V,  formerly  Mlnisterof  Public  In¬ 
struction  and  Member  of  the  Academy.  Translated 
from  the  French  and  thoroughly  revDed,  with  an 
Introduction  iiml  summary  of  contemporaneous  his- 
tory  from  1K48  to  .luiie  l.s'.tH,  by  Kdwln  A.Urosvenor,  | 
I'rofessor  of  Kuropcan  History  In  .\mherst  (College,  t 
One  volume  uniform  with  Duruy’s  ‘‘History  of 
France.”  l‘2mo,  with  25  colored  maps.  In  jiress.'  ' 

Roget’s  Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and  i 
Phrases. 

Classllled  and  arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  Ideas  and  assist  In  llterarv  eomposltion. 
New  Kdltion.  Kevlsed  and  enlarged  by  the  author’s 
son,  .1.  L.  Koget.  t.'rown,  8vo,  cloth ’extra,  tb.'iO; 
cloth,  indexed,  ♦2.00;  half  calf,  indexed,  ♦a. 00. 

Manual  of  the  History  of  French  Literature. 

By  FKitl»lNAM>  Brunktikke  Of  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy.  .Vuthori/ed  translation  by  Ralph  Derechef. 
12nio,  cloth,  illustrated,  with  portraits,  in  press.  I 


RECENT  ECONOMIC  WORKS. 

Socialism  and  Social  Reform.  By  Prof.  Richard  T. 
Ely.  l2mo,  ♦I..50.  .Nlxth  thousaiid. 

American  Charities.  .\  study  in  Philanthropy  and 
Econondcs.  Bv  .Vmosti.  Wtirner,  Ph  D.,  Pro’fessor 
of  Economics  In  the  Leland  Stanford,  .Ir.,  I'nlver-  i 
slty.  l2mo,  cloth,  ♦1.75.  Third  thousand.  ' 

Punishment  and  Reformation.  By  F.  H.  Wines,  I.I..D. 
12mo,  ♦1.75.  Second  edition. 

Social  Theory.  A  grouping  of  social  facts  and  princi¬ 
ples.  By  .lohn  Bascom,  Professor  of  Political  Econ¬ 
omy  In  VVilliams  College.  Author  of  “Ethics,”  “So¬ 
ciology,”  etc.  I2mo,  ♦1.75.  Second  edition. 

Proportional  Representation.  By  .lohn  R.  Commons, 
Professor  of  -Sociology  In  Syracuse  Cnlversity. 
12mo,  cloth,  ♦1.75- 

State  Railroad  Control,  with  a  History  of  Its  Develop¬ 
ment  In  Iowa.  By  Frank  H.  Dixo’n,  Ph.D.,  .Assist¬ 
ant  in  Political  Economy,  I,’ nlverslty  of  Michigan. 
12mo,  cloth,  ♦1.75. 

Southern  Side  Lights.  .\  Picture  of  Social  and  Econ- 
omic  Life  in  the  South  during  a  generation  before 
the  tVar.  By  Edward  Ingle.  12mo,  cloth,  ♦1.75. 

The  Internal  Revenue  System.  By  Frederic C.  Howe, 
A.M.,  Ph.D.  12mo,  cloth,  ♦1.75. 

The  Present  Distribution  of  Wealth  in  the  United 
States.  By  Charles  B.  Sparr,  Ph.D.  12mo,  cloth, 
♦1..50.  Second  edition. 

Southern  Statesmen  of  the  Old  Regime.  By  Prof.  W.  P. 
Trent,  of  the  University  of  the  South.  Sewauee, 
Tenn.  12mu,  cloth,  gilt  toji,  with  portraits,  ♦2.0o. 

....  Seiiil  for  Catalogue  .... 

THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  &  CO., : 

NEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON. 


Pleaae  mention  **  Kdneation  ’*  in 


615  Iowa  Loan  and  Trust  Building, 


DES  nOINES,  IOWA. 

I  desire  to  enroll  teachers  whom  I  can  conscientious¬ 
ly  recommend  to  boards  looking  for  suitable  candi¬ 
dates  to  till  vacancies.  As  far  as  I  know  how,  I  hope 
to  deal  honestly  with  teachers  and  schools. 

The  Elxcliange  will  not  guarantee  a  position,  but 
will  endeavor,  by  all  honorable  means,  to  promote  the 
interests  of  those  enrolled  with  it. 

For  blanks  ami  terms,  address. 

Summer  Courses 

■  AT  THE 

MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF 
TECHNOLOGY. 

Instruction  will  be  given  during  .lune  and  .July  by 
members  of  the  regular  instructing  staff  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  in  Architecture,  Analytical  and  Organic  Chemis¬ 
try,  Bacteriology,  Biology,  Physics  (lectures  and  lab¬ 
oratory),  French,  German,  Ma’thematics,  Mechanism, 
Descriptive  Geometry,  Mechanical  Drawlngand  Shop- 
work. 

Although  designed  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  already  In  tne  Institute,  these  courses  will 
offer  special  ailvantages  to 

TKACH KKS  AND  COLKKOE  STUDENTS 
intending  to  apply  for  advanced  standing  In  Septem¬ 
ber.  Circulars  giving  detailed  iiiformatlon  will  be 
mailetl  free  on  application. 

H.  W.  TYLER,  Ph.D,,  SecreUry, 

49  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  HICHIGAN. 

SUn.TER  SCHOOL,  July  6 — August  17. 

During  the  summer  of  1898  courses  will  be  offered 
in  all  leading  Academic  Studies,  also  In  Law  and  En¬ 
gineering.  For  announcement  and  information  ad¬ 
dress, 

E.  A.  LYMAN, 

325  East  Liberty  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


SUPT.  OR  PRIN.  "^''VrTdu\teY^^® 

Then  write  Supt.  J.  M.  Davis,  Marble  Rock,  Iowa, 
for  a  Fhke  copy  of  his  sheet  music  “Com¬ 
mencement  Song”  copyrighted. 

Supt.  Layi.andek,  of  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  says: 

**  It  f  the  Ijoit  thing  out.  Send  me  ‘tO  copies  for  my  clisi.’* 


Boston  :  9  Ashburton  Place. 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
LAW  SCHOOL. 

Fall  term  opens  AVednesday,  Oct.  5.  For  circulars 
address  the  acting  Dean,  Samuel  C.  Bennett. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY— New  York  Citt. 

The  professional  school  of  Columbia 
rw  I  University  for  the  training  of  general 
VL  CilCIif  r»  teacliers,  supervisors,  principals,  sup. 
_  erintendents,  and  Instructors  In  nor- 

iLOlIcnt  nial  schools  and  colleges.  Open  to 
both  sexes.  Fellowships  and  Scholar, 
ships  amounting  to  $.57.50  annually. 
Catalogue  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

JaSiES  E.  RUSSELL,  Ph.D.,  Dean. 


corresponding  with  Advertisers. 
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A  D  VEB  TI  SEME  NTS. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


NATURE  STUDY 

is  an  important  factor  in  modern  elementary  education.  It  has  come  to  stay,  for  it  brings  the  child 
into  close  touch  with  the  practical  side  of  life.  The  wise  teacher  is  quick  to  recognize  this,  but  is 
often  helpless  because  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to  use  the  materials  at  hand.  Several  books 
have  already  appeared  along  this  line,  but  by  far  the  most  practical  and  helpful  of  all  is  Mrs.  Wilson’s 

Nature  Study  in  Elementary  Schools 

This  is  a  teacher’s  manual,  treating  of  the  weather,  plants,  animals  and  stones,  and  the  best 
methods  of  making  children  acquainted  with  them.  The  .subject  matter  is  arranged  systematically, 
each  month  of  the  school  year  being  given  its  appropriate  work.  Cloth,  202  pp.,  90c.  net. 

A  Reader :  Nature  Myths,  Stories  and  Poems. 

Cloth,  181  pp.  .35  net,  arranged  in  an  order  corresponding  to  the  le.ssons  suggested  in  the  Mavcal. 

OTHER  BOOKS  IN  THE  SAME  LINE 


Lessons  with  PlantB,  L.  H.  Bailey  .  .  11.10  Animal  Life  Readers,  14  vols.,  each  .  .35 

First  Lessons  with  Plants,  L.  H.  Bailey  .  .40  The  Story  of  the  Hills,  Hutchinson  .  1.50 

Life  Histories  of  American  Insects,  Clarence  The  Beauties  of  Nature,  Sir  .Tohn  Luhbm-k  .  1,50 

M.  Weed  .  .  .  ,  .  .  1..50  Madam  How  ami  Lady  Why,  Charles  Kingsley  ,50 

Wild  Neighbors  (American  Animals),  Ernest  Little  Lucy’s  Womlerful  Globe,  Charlotte  M. 

Ingersoll . 1..50  Youge . .50 

Cltlieu  Bird,  Mrs.  Wright  and  Dr.  Coues  .  1..50  Town  Geology,  Charles  Kingsley  .  .  .50 

The  Great  World’s  Farm  (Botany),  Selina  Gaye  1.50  Population  of  an  Old  Pear  Tree]  E.  Nan  Bruys- 

Romance  of  the  Insect  World,  L.  N.  Badenoch  l.iS  sel  .  .  .  .  ,  .  .  ..50 

Wonderful  Tools,  Edith  Carrington  .  .  $0..50  Science  Readers,  V.  T.  Murche.  (i  vols.,  the  set  -2.30 

Inmates  of  My  House  ancl  Garden,  Mrs.  Bright- 

wen  .......  1.2.5 


DECORATE  YOUR  SCHOOL  ROOMS 

Bieretadt’s  Fadeles-s  Phototypes  are  excellent  for  the  purpo.se.  They  are  jihotographic  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  world’s  masteriiieces  of  art  and  architecture.  Size  1,4x0  inches. 

Size  2,  7  X  9  inches.  Send  for  circulars  anti  tennis. 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  STUDENT  AND  TEACHER 


STUDENTS'  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  EI)5VAKD  Ciianmng  $1.40 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  Katiiakink  Lee  Bate^  1.00 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  NATURE  STUDY,  I).  Lasoe  .... 

THE  MEANING  OP  EDUCATION,  Nicholas  Murkay  Butler  Dhi 

STUDY  OF  CHILDREN  AND  THEIR  SCHOOL  TRAINING,  FRANCIS  WARNER  .  1.00  . 


THE  HACniLLAN  COMPANY 

66  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
Chicago.  Boston,  San  Francisco. 

Please  mention  '*  Kdumtlon  ”  in  corresponding  with  Advertisers. 


AD  VERTISEMENTS. 


XT 


WEBER  ■«  ■«» 

PIANOS. 

% - 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Weber  Piano  is  its 

SYMPATHETIC  TONE ; 

That  'is  because  it  is  constructed  from  the  Musician’s 
Standpoint. 

WHAT  GREAT  ARTISTS  SAY  OF  THE  WEBER. 

TTILSSON.  “I  shall  take  every  opportunity  to  reeoininend  and  praise  your  instruments.” 

OERSTER.  ‘‘  Your  instrument  suits  me  so  perfectly.” 

ABBOTT.  ‘‘There  are  no  instruments  in  the  world  that  sustain  the  voice  like  the  Weber  Pianos.” 

CAMILLA  URSO.  ‘‘The  tone  has  that  fine  liquid  (juality  which  is  so  unusual  and  which  so  well 
blends  with  the  violin,  and  it  has  therefore  been  e.xpressly  agreeable  to  me.” 

WEHLI.  ‘‘  Madame  Parepa  Uosa  called  your  Pianos  the  fine.st  in  the  United  States.  I  fully 
endor.se  that  opinion.” 

KELLOGG.  ‘‘I  desire  to  express  to  you  my  full  appreciation  of  the  brilliancy,  purity,  and  above 
all,  the  .sympathetic  quality  of  tone  which  characterizes  your  instruments.” 

CAMPANINI.  ‘‘As  long  its  I  have  been  in  America  I  have  never  used  any  other.” 

MARIE  ROSE.  ‘‘  I  have  frequently  heard  in  Europe  about  the  wonderful  tone  of  your  Pianos, 
but  must  confess  they  surpa.ss  my  exi)ectations.” 

CARY.  ‘‘  It  will  always  have  a  prominent  and  honored  place  among  my  (musical)  household 
gods.” 

BELOCCA.  ‘‘  I  find  it  specially  adapted  to  the  voice,  and  prefer  it  to  all  others.” 


WAREROOMS: 

FIFTH  AVE.,  Cor.  16th  ST.,  511  WOOD  ST.,  258-260  WABASH  AVE., 

NEW  YORK.  PITTSBURG.  CHICAGO. 

MASONIC  TEMPLE,  DENVER. 

Please  lueution  “  Kducation  **  in  corresponding  with  Advertisers. 


AD  VERTlSEMEyrS. 


New  and  Important  Books. 


Pkysiology:  Descriptive  and  Practical.  A  modern 
book  for  high  schools,  academies,  and  Colleges. 
By  B.  P.  Colton,  Professor  of  Natural  Science 
In  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  and  author 
of  “Practical  Zoology.”  Cloth,  440  pp.,  fully  Ulus-  | 
trated.  Introduction  price,  tl.l2. 

Practical  Methods  in  Microscopy.  By  Chaklk.s  11. 
Clakk,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  So¬ 
ciety.  Revised  aud  enlarged  edition.  Cloth,  277 
pages,  illustrated.  ®1.60. 

Experimental  Psychology.  A  laboratory  course.  By 
Ei>mi:nd  C.  Sanfokd,  Associate  I’rofessor  of 
Psychology  in  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Masi^ 
Chapters  7,  8  and  9  have  ju«t  been  completed,  and 
are  bound  like  the  first  six  chapters.  The  two 
volumes  together  contain  449  pages,  with  a  com¬ 
plete  index,  and  are  sold  for  fl.-V). 

The  Contribation  of  the  Oswego  Normal  School  to  Edu-  i 
cational  Progress.  By  A.  1*.  Hollis,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  Vol.  34  In  Heath’s  Peda-  . 
gogical  Library.  Cloth,  l(i4  pages.  $1.0U. 

Roger  Ascham’s  The  Scholemaster.  R<lite<l  by  Kd- 
WAK1>  AKBEK.  Volume  32  of  Heath’s  Pedagogi¬ 
cal  Library.  A  reprint  of  the  original  edhiun  of 
1570.  Cloth,  317  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 


The  Principles  of  Composition.  A  han<lbook  for  class 
work  in  high  schools  and  academies.  By  Henkt 
G.  I’EAKSON,  with  an  Introduction  by  Aklo 
Bates,  Professor  of  English  In  the  5Ias8.  Instl- 
tute  of  Technology.  Cloth,  IC).')  pages.  Introduc¬ 
tion  price,  .50  cents. 

The  Essentials  of  Argumentation.  A  practical  guide 
for  classes  In  scientific  schools  and  colleges.  By 
E.  .1.  McEwan,  Professor  in  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  of  Utah.  Cloth,  413  pages.  Intro¬ 
duction  price,  $1.12. 

Quincey’s  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater.  Edi¬ 
ted  by  GEoKiiE  -t.  WauciiuI’E,  Professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish  r.ileialure  in  the  University  of  Iowa.  Cloth, 
207  pages.  Introduction  price,  50  cents. 

English  Etymology.  Bv  Dk.  Fuiedkich  Kluge,  of 
Freiburg,  author  of  Etymologlsches  Wdrterbuch 
der  deutschen  .'<prache,  and  Fkedekick  Lutz, 
I’rofessor  in  Albion  College.  Cloth,  242  pages. 
Introduction  price,  fiO  cents. 

An  Introduction  to  Fiction,  By  W.  E.  Simonds,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  Literature  In  Knox  College. 
Cloth,  240  pages.  Retail  price,  $1.00.  Briefer  edi¬ 
tion.  Boards,  91  |iages.  Introduction  price,  30 
cents. 
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I  THE 

I  NEW  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS:  I898 


Hingham,  Mass. 
July  18-29 


Martha’s  Vineyard 
July  12-29 


I  Chicago,  Aug.  1-13 

I  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  HUSIC.  DRAWING.  PENHAN- 
g  SHIP.  PHYSICAL  TRAINING.  GEOGRAPHY  AND 
I  COGNATE  SCIENCES.  PEDAGOGY  AND  MATHE- 
I  HATICS.  PSYCHOLOGY. 

O  Rare  inducements  for  teachers.  Attractive  locations,  combining  the  best 

g  advantages  for  study  and  recreation.  Faculty  of  eminent  specialists. 

%  - ^ - 

S  Correspondence  cordially  invited.  For  further  particulars  address 
g  C.  C.  BIRCHARD,  Manager  of  New  School  of  Methods,  care  of 
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ART  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


A.  W.  ELSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Publishers. 


Our  aim  is  to  publish  such  pictures  as  will  be  instmctiye  in  Art,  an  aid  in  teaching  studies  now 
pursued  in  schools,  and  always  of  the  Highest  Quality.  No  cheap  reproductions,  even  of  great 
originals,  can  inculcate  a  taste  for  the  beautifoL 

We  publish  “The  Bise  and  Progress  of  Greek  and  Homan  Art,”  a  series  of  60  large  carbon 
prints  comprising  the  greatest  works  of  this  great  period,  from  its  beginning  in  the  early  MycenseaB 
art  to  its  decay  in  the  Roman  period.  In  regard  to  these  Mr.  Edward  Robinson,  Curator  of  Classi¬ 
cal  Antiquities,  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  says : 


“The  Carbon  photofraphs  of  Qreek  Scolptare  and  Arohltectnre  seem  to  me  exoeptlonallr  good.  I  shaU 
hare  pleasure  in  recommending  them  whenever  the  oecaslon  arises,  and  congratulate  you  upon  the  resulta 
you  have  achieved. 


We  pnblish  a  fully  lUnstrated  catalogue  of  the  above  with  descriptions  of  each  subject,  pre- 1 


pared  by  F.  B.  Tarbell.  Professor  of  Claasical  Archaeology,  University  of  Chicago,  and  an 
Introduction  and  bibliography  by  ‘If.  W.  Heermance,  of  Yale  llnlverslty.  Prlee,  18  cents  per 
copy.  Full  list  of  subjects  free. 


“The  Makers  of  Our  Nation,”  a  series’ of  American  Portraits  including  Stuart’s  Athen»um 
portrait  of  Washington.  Illustrated  price  list  free. 

In  preparation,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  George  A.  Reisner,  Khedivial  Gizeh  Museum,  Cairo 
senes  of  Carbon  Prints  on  Egyptian  Art. 

^  A.  W.  ELSON  &  CO.,  146  Oliver  Street,  BOSTON. 


^Thc  Educational  Toy  and  Pastime  of  the  Age" 

RICHTER’S  WORLD  RENOWNED 


& “ ANCHOR ■ . BLOCKS ” m 

of  STONE  in  3  Natural  Colors.  ^ 


Qnoted  oat  of  Thousands. 


FOR  THE  SYSTEMATIC 
MENTAL  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  OF  CHILD¬ 
REN 


Quoted  out  of  Tboasands. 


lLmiLYNPARK,1lniJcit»i. 

1  consider  vour 
MCHOR  BUILDING  BLOCRS^of 
Slone  tXCtLUNT  lor  Ihc 
educalionand  amusement 
of  children. 

Very  truly  yours 


*n4oraed  mnd  neem 
Binicted  by  th.  Hifb- 
ftt  Antboriti*.  on 
Educational  Matten. 


Pilots  per  Box ; 
tjB.  goe,  $1.00, 
ft  JO,  $4.00, 
•S.ooand  up¬ 
wards. 


GHAY  GABLES. 
BUZZARDS  BAY. 

MASS. 

Juno  gett  ii»r. 


f:Ad.  Richter  Co. 
HeffYorh^Oty. 

Gentlemen:.-, 

Jem  entirely  satisfied  that 
your^ANCm  BLOCKS  areUSlfUl 

mwcTS  m  WE  mm  omomm 

Of  M  yolM.  Jh^  furnish  for 
:hildren  doily  and  increasing  ioferest 
and  amusement. 


truly. 


^  Beautiful  drcnlars  wltti  Portraits  and  fac-slmlle  letters  of  Prominent  Personages  who  recommended 
the  “Anchor  Blocks”  upon  application  to 


F.  AO.  RICHTER  $  00.,  215  PEARL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Survival  of  the  Fittest! 

READ  WHAT  SOME  LEADING  EDUCATORS  SAY  ABOUT 

EDUCATION :  | 

'^Education  *  *  *  is,  withoat  question,  most  ably  conducted,  the  most  ussful 
and  Taluable  journal  of  its  hiod.  Erery  teacher  who  has  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  his  hifch  calling  will  find  it  inraluable  in  promoting  his  own  professionai  growth 
and  in  fitting  him  to  do  eminently  better  work.  In  the  whole  line  of  educational 
periodicals  we  know  of  none  equal  to  this  one  in  its  discussion  of  the  great  themes 
connected  with  the  science  of  education,  or  one  that  the  intelligent  teacher  had 
better  have  always  at  hand.*’— Christian  Worky  (New  York)  Dec.  16, 1897. 

**  I  take  a  large  number  of  educational  publications,  but  find  Education  to  be  the 
most  valuable  that  comes  to  my  desk.” — S^.  F.  N.  Traeyy  KankaktSy  III. 

**  The  magazine  is  first-class.”—  W.  W>  Ptndergasty  Dtp't  of  Fuhlit  JnstruoMoe, 
Bi.  Pauly  Minn. 

**  The  professional  literature  given  in  this  magazine  is  strong  and  helpful.”—  O. 
C.  Seelgty  Supt.  City  Schoolsy  Bacine,  Wis. 

**  I  have  a  profound  respect  for  the  work  that  you  are  doing  for  education  by 
the  publication  of  your  magazine.” — E.  J.  Goodwin,  S^ol  Departmsnty  Newton,  Mass, 
**  Education  comes  to  our  office  every  month  and  is  one  of  the  most  valued  pub¬ 
lications  we  receive.” —  William  C.  Bates,  8upt.  of  SehoolSy  Fall  i2<v«r.  Mass. 

”1  cannot  do  without  it.” — J.  L.  Hollingsvootthy  Supt.  oj  Public  Instructiony  Polk 
Co.y  Florida. 

**  My  files  are  quite  complete,  and  I  regard  them  far  the  most  valuable  educa¬ 
tional  references  published.” — F.  M.  Woom,  Treas.  and  Manager,  Educational  Asso^ 
ekUion,  Chicago,  III. 

”  I,  for  one,  consider  the  standard  of  your  magazine  far  abore  that  osnally 
reached  by  educational  fiapers,  for  it  is  thoroughly  professional  in  tone.” — Miss  8. 
G.  Smithy  Kingston,  N,  T. 

The  sub-committee  of  the  library  committee  on  periodicals  at  the  Stats  Normal 
School,  Emporia,  Kansas,  has  been  investigating  the  reading  of  the  pupils  recently 
and  is  gratified  at  the  p^ularity  of  the  periodical  tables.  In  the  line  of  Pedagogy 
their  report  shows  that  l^e  American  Journal  of  Psychology  has  24  re^iar  readers. 
Pedagogical  Seminary,  84;  New  England  Journal  of  Education,  21;  Education,  38. 

some'reasons  why  you  should  subscribe  for 

Or  I(eiiew  your  Subscription  to  Education. 

I.  It  is  the  oldest  of  the  high-class  educational  magazines ;  is  now  In  its  llth 
'4  year. 

II.  It  is  contributed  to  and  read  by  many  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  day.1^ 

III.  It  furnishes  the  best  discussions  on  themes  of  profound  interest  to  every 
intelligent  person,  viz.,  those  that  relate  to  the  education  of  the  human  race. 

IV.  If  you  are  a  teacher  it  will  keep  you  in  touch  with  the  freshest  thought  iu 
this  great  and  progressive  profession. 

y.  It  will  promote  your  professional  growth  and  prove  an  invaluable  aid  te 
self-culture,  fitting  yon  to  do  better  work  and  to  command  higher  pay  as  a 
teacher. 

VI.  It  does  not  compete  with  the  cheaper  school  papers  which  deal  with  class¬ 
room  methods.  It  takes  a  broader  outlook  and  discusses  the  deeper  prob¬ 
lems  of  pedagogy  as  a  profession.  Every  growing  teacher  should  take  such 
a  magazine  as  Education  in  addition  to  a  practical  paper  of  the  other  class. 

VII.  Every  other  trade  and  profession  has  its  official  {ournaf  or  organ;  how  much 
more  should  this  great  teaching  fraternity  be  expected  to  maintain  a  high- 
elass  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  their  interests  1 

We  need  your  sympat^  and  support  to  aid  ns  in  making  the  best  possible 
educational  magazine.  Therefore  subscribe  for  Education. 

■UB8CRIPT10H  nun,  91.00.  Samplo  Copy  for  six  s-ssat  staaps.  Try  It  (or  a  Toar. 

KASSON  &  PALMER,  Publishers, 

60  BROMFIELD  STREET.  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Timely  Books 

FOR 
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American  Schools  and  Homes 
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.  Songs  OF  THE  Nation. 

The  Patrlotlam  of  the  American  People  demanda 

I 

patriotic  longs.  Here  are  all  the  old  fhvorltM 
and  many  others,  eet  to  muelo.  Large  ito.,  UO 
pp.,  "Old  Glory”  on  cover;  60  cents. 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature:! 

A  READER  FOR  SEVENTH  GRADES. 

Pilled  with  Choicest  American  LHeratnre :  the  elo ' 

qnenoe  of  our  orators,  the  Inspiration  of  our  bee* 
poets,  and  pros#  writers.  ISmo.,  890  pp.,  fully  11. 
Instrated  with  portraits  and  historic  scenes;  60 
cents. 

Australia, 

AND  THE  ISLANDS  OF  THE  SEA. 

0^1 
y ! 

S!  ' 

Spain's  Island  Colonies  and  all  the  other  Islands  of 

the  globe,  vividly  described  and  fully  illustrated. 
19mo.,  446  pp.,  180  Uluetratlone,  4  colored  maps, 
68  cents. 
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Boston.  New  York.  Chicago. 

i 

FRED.  C.  BARKER,  PRINTER,  WATERTOWN,  MASS. 


The  Knickerbocker 
Series  MS  ] 


School  Songs 


Edited  by 

FRANCIS  E.  HOWARD, 

SuperrlsoT  of  Music  In  Public  Schools  of  Bridgeport. 
Conn.  Author  ef  Child  Voice  In  Singing. 


NOVELLO,  EWER  &  CO., 

21  E.  17th  Street,  New  York. 


BOOK  I. 

Fifty  Easy  Unison  Songs  for  Kindergarten  and 
Primary  Grades. 


Handbook  on  the  Training  of  the  Child  Voice  in 
Singing  with  Vocal  Exercises.  F.  E.  How¬ 
ard.  Cloth,  35  Cents. 


HJni'dJlL'E.T! 
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BOOK  n. 

Twenty-three  unaccompanied  Two  Part  Songs 
for  Intermediate  Grade. 


BOOK  in.  (In  the  Press). 

Glees,  Part  Songs,  and  Patriotic  Songs,  arrange 
for  Three  Voices,  2  Soprano  and  Bass,  or 
2  Soprano  and  Alto,  or  Soprano,  Alto  and 
Bass. 
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Paper  Cerer, 
Beard  ** 


